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INTRODUCTION 


It is well known tliat amongst tlie Euddliist Scriptures 
tliere is one kook in wliicli a large number of old stories, 

- fables, and fairy tales, lie enskrined in an edifying 
commentary; and kave tkus been preserved for tke study 
and amusement of later times. How tkis came about 
is not at present quite certain. Tke belief of ortkodox 
..^Buddkists on tke subject is tkis. Tke Buddka, as occa- 
sion arose, was accustonied tkrougkout kis long career 
to explain and comment on tke events kappening around 
kim, by telling of similar events that kad occurred in 
kis own previous birtks. Tke experience, not of one 
■ lifetime only, but of many lives, was always present to 
i kis mind; and it was tkis experience ke so often used 
to point a moral, or adorn a tale. Tke stories so told 
f are said to kave been reverently learnt and repeated by 
I kis disciples ; and immediately after kis deatk 550 of 
: tkem were gatkered togetker in one colleatlSk, called 
tke Book of tke 550 Jatakas or Birtks; tke commentary 
to wkick gives for eack Jataka, or Birtk Story, an 
account of tke event in Gotama’s life wkick led to kis 
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first teliiiig tliat particular story. Both, text and com- 
mentary 1^616 tlieii handed down intact, and in the Pali j 
language in which they were composed, to the time of 
the Council of Patna (held in or about the year 250 b.c.) ; 
and they were carried in the following year to Ceylon 
by the great missionary Mahinda. There the commentary 
was translated into Sinhalese, the Aryan dialect spoken 
in Ceylon ; and was re- translated into its present form 
in the Pali language in the fifth century of our era. 
But the text of the Jataka stories themselves has been 
throughout preserved in its original Pali form. 

Unfortunately this orthodox Buddhist belief as to the 
history of the Book of Birth Stories rests on a foundation^ 
of quicksand. The Buddhist belief, that most of their' 
sacred books wmre in existence immediately after the 
Buddha’s death, is not only not supported, but is con- 
tradicted by the evidence of those books themselves. 

It may be necessary to state what that belief is, in order ■' 
to show the importance which the Buddhists attach to ' 
the book ; but in order to estimate the value we ourselves 
should give it, it will be necessary by critical, and more 
roundabout methods, to endeavour to arrive at some i 
more reh'pble conclusion. Such an investigation cannot, ' 
it is true, be completed until the whole series of the 
Buddhist Birth Stories shall have become accessible 
the original Pali text, and the history of those storio 
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shall have been traced in other sources. "vYith the present 
inadequate information at our command, it is onh^ pos- 
sible to arrive at p»robabilities. But it is therefore the 
more fortunate that the course of the inquiry -vvill lead 
to some highly interesting and instructive results. 

In the first place, the fairy tales, parables, fables, 
riddles, and comic and moral stories, of which the 
Buddhist Collection — known as the da taka Book — 
consists, have been found, in ' many instances, to bear 
a striking resemblance to similar ones current in the 
West. ISiow in many instances this resemblance is 
simply due to the fact that the Wc%tern storlefs n'ert 
horroiced from the BucMMst ones. 

To this resemblance much of the interest excited 
by the Buddhist Birth Stories is,, very naturally, due. 
As, therefore, the stories translated in the body of this 
\'oiume do not happen to contain among them any of 
those most generally known in England, I insert here 
one or two specimens which may at the same time 
afford some amusement, and also enable the reader to 
judge how far the alleged i-esemblauces do actually 
exist. » 

It is absolutely essential for the correctne?!?^ of such 
judgment that the stories should be presented exactly 
as they stand in the original. I am aware that a close 
and literal translation involves the disadvantage of pre- 



sentiiig tlie stories in a stjde wMcli will probably seem 
strange, and even wooden, to tbe modern reader. But 
it cannot be admitted that, for even purposes of com- 
parison, it. would be sufficient to reproduce tbe stories 
in a modern form which should aim at combining 
substantial accuracy with a pleasing dress. 

And the Book of Birth Stories has a value quite 
independent of the fact that many of its tales have been 
transplanted to the West. It contains a record of the 
every-day life, and every-day thought, of the people 
among whom the tales were told : it i& the oMesty most 
complete, and most important CoUection of Folk-lore extant. 

The whole value of its evidence in this respect would 
he lost, if a translator, by slight additions in some places, 
slight omissions in others, and slight modifications here 
and there, should run the risk of conveying erroneous 
impressions of early Buddhist beliefs, and habits, and 
modes of thought. It is important, therefore, that the 
reader should understand, before reading the stories I 
intend to give, that while translating sentence by 
sentence, rather than word by word, I have never lost 
sight of the importance of retaining in the English 
version, -«s'far as possible, not only the phraseology, 
hut the style and spirit of the Buddhist story-teller. 

The- first specimen I propose to give is a half -moral 
half-comic story, which runs as follows. 


*h;- 

SiHA-OAMMA J.ATA^KiAr, c 

(FausboU, ATo. 189.) ■ 

Once upon a time, wMle Brabma-datta was reigning 
in Benares, tbe future Buddba was born one of a 
peasant family , and -when be grew up, be gained bis 
living by tilling tbe ground. 

At that time a bawker used to go from place to place, 
trafficking in goods carried by an ass. bfow at eacb 
ijlace be came to, wdien be took tbe pack down from tbe 
ass’s back, be used to eiotbe bim in a lion’s skin, and 
turn bim loose in tbe rice and barley-fields. And when 
tbe watcbmen in tbe fields saw the ass, they dared not 
go near bim, taking bim for a lion. 

So one day tbe bawker stopped in a village ; and whilst 
be wns getting bis own breakfast cooked, be dressed tbe 
ass in a lion’s skin, and turned bim loose in a barley- 
field. Tbe watcbmen in tbe field dared not go up to 
bim; but going borne, they published tbe news. Then 
all the villagers came out with weapons in their bands ; 
and blowing ebanks, and beating drums, they went near 
tbe field and shouted. Terrified with tbe fear of death, 
tbe ass uttered a cry — the cry of an ass ! 

And when be knew bim then to be an ass, tbe future 
Buddba pronounced the First Stanza ; 

“ This is not a lion’s roaring, 

ISTor a tiger’s, nor a panther’s ; 

Dressed in a lion’s skin, 

’Tis a wretched ass that roars ! ” 




vi THE ASS m THE LION'S SKIN. 

But wlieu tlae villagers knew tlie creature to te an ass, 
tliey beat Hm till bis bones broke ; and, carrying off tbe 
lion’s skin, went away. Tben tbe bawker came; and 
seeing tbe ass fallen into so bad a plight, pronounced tbe 
Second Stanza : 

“ Long might tbe ass, 

Clad in a lion’s skin. 

Have fed on the barley green. 

But be brayed ! 

And that moment be came to ruin.” 

And even whilst be was yet speaking tbe ass died on 
tbe spot ! 


This story will doubtless sound familiar enough to 
English ears ; for a similar tale is found in our modern 
collections of so-called ‘t^sop’s Fables.’^ Professor 
Benfey has further traced it in mediaeval French, 
Grerman, Turkish, and Indian literature.^ But it may 
have been much older than any of these books ; for 
the fable possibly gave rise to a proverb of which wc 
find traces among the Greeks as early as the time 
of Plato.^ Lucian gives the fable in full, localizing it 

^ J 'tmes's ‘ iEsop’s Fables ’ (London, Mnnray, 1 862) , p. Ill ; La Fontuiue, 
Look V, bTo. 51 ; JSsop (in Greek text, ed. Furia, 141, 262 j ed. Oorise, 113) ; 

(Lewis, Yol. ii.p. 43);- ■ 

2 EBnfey's 'Smdhst. Tantra, Book iy. , Ifo. L ia tbe note on wbielx, at i. 
p. 462, ne refers to Eabuy p. 333 ; MobeH, ixi the ‘ Fables inedites du Moyen 
Age, vpl. i p. 360 ; and the Turkish Tutl-namah (Eoseh, voi. ii, p. liO). 
In India it is found also in the Northern Buddhist Collection called Knthii 
Sai’it SugSra, by Somadeva ; and in Hitopadesa (iii. 2, Max Mtillcv, p. 110). 

3 KraLylos, 411 (ed. Ttrachnitz, ii. 275). 
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at Kxinie, in South Italy, t and Julien has given us a 
Chinese version in his Avadanas.’^ Erasmus, in his 
work on proverbs,® alludes to the fable ; and so also does 
our own Shakespeare in ‘ King John,’^ It is worthy 
of mention that in one of the later story-books — in a 
Persian translation, that is, of the Hitoj^adesa — there is 
a version of our fable in which it is the vanity of the 
ass in trying to sing which leads to his disguise being 
discovered, and thus brings him to grief J Bat Pro- 
fessor Benfey has shown® that this version is simply 
the rolling into one of the present tale and of another, 
also widely prevalent, where an ass by trying to sing 
earns for himself, not thanks, but blowsd I shall 
hereafter attempt to draw some conclusions from the 
history of the story. But I would here point out that 
the fable could scarcely have originated in any country 
in which lions were not common; and that the Jiitaka 
story gives a reasonable explanation of the ass being 
dressed in the skin, instead of saying that he dressed 
himself in it, as is said in our ‘ BEsop’s Fables.^ 

The reader will notice that the ‘rnoraP of the tale 

* Lucian, Pisnator, 32. ' ® Vol. ii. Xo. 91. 

‘ Adagia,’ under ‘ Asinus apud Oumanos.’ , 

^ Act ii. scene 1 ; and again, Act iii. scene 1, 

® He !Saoy, ‘ iS^'otes ot Extraits,’ x. 1, 247. 

® Loe. cit, p. 463. 

Panclia Tantra, v. 7. Prof, 'W'eljer (Indisclie Studien, iii. 352) compares 
Thcodnis (Dressier, App. vi. 2) and JBrdsmuIs ‘ Adagia ’ under ‘ Asinus ad 
Lyrmn.’ See also Tuti-namali (Eosen ii. 218) ; and I would add Varro, in 
Aulus Gellius, iii. 16 ; and Jerom, Ep. 27, ‘ Ad Marcellam.’ 
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iij contained in two stanzas, one of wliicli is put into 
tliG inoutli of the Bodisat or future Buddha. This will 
he found to be the case in all the Birth Stories, save 
that the number of the stanzas differs, and that they 
are usually all spoken by the Bodisat. It should also 
he noticed that the identification of the peasant’s son 
with the Bodisat, which is of so little importance to 
the story, is the only part of it which is essentially 
Buddhistic. Both these points will be of importance 
further on. 

The introduction of the human element takes this 
story, perhaps, out of the class of fables in the most 
exact sense of that word. I therefore add a story con- 
taining a fable proper, where animals speak and act 
like men. 


The Talkative Tortoise. 

KACCIIAPA JATAKA. 

(Bausboll, JS^o. 215.) 

Once upon a time, when Brahma-datta was reigning* 
in Benares, the future Buddha was born in a minister’s 
family ; and when he grew up, he became the king’s 
adviser in things temporal and spiritual. 

ISTow this king was very talkative : while ho was 
speaking, others had no opportunity for a word. And 
the future Buddha, wanting to cure this talkativeness of 
his, was constantly seeking for some means of doing so. 


ix 


THE TALKATIVE TORTOISE, 

At tliat time tliere was living, in a pond in tlie Plima- 
lajm mountains, a tortoise. Two young hagsas {%.&. wild 
ducks wIlo came to feed there, made friends with. him. 
And one day, when they had become very intimate with 
him, they said to the tortoise— 

“Friend tortoise! the place where we live, at the 
Grolden Cave on Mount Beautiful in the Himalaya 
country, is a delightful spot, "Will you come there with 



“But how can I get there ? 

“We can take you, if you can only hold your tongue, 
and will say nothing to anybody.^’ ^ 

“ 0 1 that I can do. Take me with you.’’ 

“That’s right,” said they. And making the tortoise 
bite hold of a stick, they themselves took the two ends in 
their teeth, and flew up into the air.^ 

Seeing him thus carried by the haijsas, some villagers 
called out, “ Two wild ducks are carrying a tortoise along 
on a stick ! ” Whereupon the tortoise wanted to say, 
“ If my friends choose to carry me, what is that to you, 
you wretched slaves ! ” So just as the swift flight of the 
wild ducks had brought him over the king’s palace in the 
city of Benares, he let go of the stick he was biting, and 
falling in the open courtyard, split in two! And there 
arose a universal cry, “ A tortoise has,*f alien in the open 
courtyard, and has split in two 1 ” 

^ Prononnced liangsa, often rendered swan, a favourite bird in Indian tales, 
and constantly represented in Puddhist carvings. It is th.e original Grolden 
Goose. See below, p. 294, and Jataka No- 13G. 

® There is an old story of a Fellow of Magdalen College, O-vford, w'ho 
inherited a family living. He wont in great trouble to Dr. Eouth, the Head 
of his OoUegej saying that he doubted whether he could hold, at the same 
time, the Living and the Fellowship, • “You can hold anything,” was the 
reply, “if you can only hold your tongue.” And he held all three. 

® In the Vinila Jataka (No. 160) they similarly carry a crow to the 
Himalaya mountains. 
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Tlie Hng, taking tlie future Bucldlia, went to tke place, 
suiTOundecl by bis courtiers ; and looking at tbe tortoise, 
be asked tlie Bodisat, “Teaober! bow comes be to be 
fallen here ? ” 

Tbe future Buddba thought to himself, Long expect- 
ing, wishing to admonish the king, have I sought for 
some means of doing so. This tortoise must have made 
friends with the wild ducks ; and they must have made 
him bite hold of the stick, and have flown up into the 
air to take him to the hills. But he, being unable to 
hold his tongue when he hears any one else talk, must 
liave wanted to say something, and let go the stick ; and 
so must have fallen down from the sky, and thus lost his 
life.” And saying,"’ Truly, 0 king I those who are 
called chatter-boxes— people whose words have no end-— 
come to grief like this,” he uttered these Yerses ; 

“ Yerily the tortoise killed himself 
Whilst uttering his voice ; 

Though he was holding tight the stick. 

By a word himself he slew. 

“ Behold him then, 0 excellent by strength ! 

And speak wise words, not out of season. 

You see how, by his talking overmuch, 

The tortoise fell into this wretched plight ! ” 

The king saw that he was himself referred to, and said, 
“ 0 Teacher ! are you speaking of us ? ” 

And the Bodisat sjDuke openly, and said, “0 great 
king! be it thou, or be it anjr other, whoever talks 
beyond measure meets with some mishap like this.” 

And the king henceforth refrained himself, and became 
a man of few words. 


THE TALKATIVE TORTOISE. 
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This story too is found also in Greek, Latin, Arabic, 
Persian, and in most European langnages/ though, 
strangely enough,, it does not occitr in our hooks of 
-dSsop’s Eahles. But in the ‘^sop’s Fables’ is usually 
included a story of a tortoise who asked an eagle to teach 
him to fly; and being dropped, split into two P It is 
worthy of notice that in the Southern recension of the 
Panca Tantra it is eagles, and not wild ducks or swans, 
who carry the tortoise and there can, I think, be little 
doubt that the two fables are historically connected. 

Another fable, very familiar to modern readers, is 
stated in the commentary to have been first related in 
ridicule of a kind of Mutual Admiration Society existing 
among the opponents of the Buddha. Hearing the 
monks talking about the foolish 'way in which Devadatta 
and Eokalika went about among the people ascribing 
each to the other virtues which neither possessed, he is 
said to have told this tale. 


Fanca I'antra^ Tol. i. r>. 13, where Professor Benfey (i. 239-2-1-1) traces 
also the later versions in aifferent languages. He mentions Wolff's Herman 
translation of the linlilah and Dimnah, vol. i. p. 91 ; KnaichhuW s English 
version, p. 146 ; Simeon Sotk's Greek versioii, p, 28 ; John of Oapur/’s Direc- 
torinra Ilumanai Vitne, D. 5 h, ; the German translatioji of this last (Ulra, 
1483), P. viii. 6 ; the Spanish translation, xix a, ; Mrenzuola, 66 ; Toni, 93 ;; 
Anvm' i Suhaili, p. 159 ; Le Livro des Lnmikres (1664, 8vo.), 124; Le Cabinet 
des Feesy jrm. 309. See also Contes et Pahles Indiennes de Bidpai et de 
Lokman, ii. 112 ; La Fontaine, x, 3, where the ducks fly to America (I); and 
Tichell’s ‘Kalilag und Dimnag,’ p. 24. In India it is found in Somadeva, 
and in the Hiiopudesa, iv. 2 (Max Muller, p. 125). See also Julmi, i. 71- 
This version is found in Babrius (I^ewis, i. 122) ; Bhcedrus, ii, 7 and 
vii. 14 (Orelli, 55, 128); and in the Hlsojjtcan collections (Pur. 193; Coiim, 
61) and in Absiemim, 108. 

“ Dubois, p. 109. 


The Jackal and the Crow. 

JAMBir-KHADAKA JATAKA. 

(Fausholl, No. 294.) 

Long, long ago, when Brahma-datta was reigning in 
Beniires, the Bodisat had come to life as a tree-god, 
dwelling in a certain grove of Jambu- trees. 

Now a crow, was sitting there one day on the branch 
of a Jambu- tree, eating the Jambu-fruits, when a jackal 
coming by, looked up and saw him. 

“Ha ! ” thought he. “Pll flatter that fellow, and get 
some of those Jambus to eat.” And thereupon he uttered 
this verse in his praise : 

“ Who may this be, whose rich and pleasant notes 
Proclaim him best of all the singing-birds ? 

Warbling so sweetly on the Jambu-branch, 

Where like a peacock he sits firm and grand I ” 

Then the crow, to pay him back his compliments, re- 
plied in this second verse : 

“ ’Tis a well-bred young gentleman, who understands 
To speak of gentlemen in terms polite ! 

Good Sir !— -whose shape and glossy coat reveal 
The tiger’s offspring— eat of these, I pray ! ” 

And so saying, he shook the branch of the Jambu-tree 
till he made the fruit to fall. 

But when the god who dwelt in that tree saw the two 
of them, now they had done flattering one another, eating 
the Jambus together, he uttered a third verse : 
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“ Too long, forsootli, I’ve 'borne tbe sigbt 
Of these poor chattei’ers of lies — 

The refuse-eater and the offal-eater 
Belauding each other ! ” 

And niakiiig himself visible in awful shape, he frightened 
them away from the place ! 


It is easy to understand, that when this story had been 
carried out of those countries whore the crow and the 
jackal are the common scavengers, it would lose its 
point ; and it may very well, therefore, have been 
shortened into the fable of the Fox and the Crow and 
the piece of cheese. On the other hand, the latter is 
so complete and excellent a story, that it would scarcely 
have been expanded, if it had been the original, into 
the tale of the Jackal and the Orow.^ 

The next tale to be quoted is one showing how a wise 
man solves a difficulty. I am sorry that Mr. Fausboll 
has not yet reached this Jataka in his edition of the 
I^ali text; but I give it from a Sinhalese version of 
the fourteenth century, which is nearer to the Pali than 
any other as yet known.^ It is an episode in 

See La Fontaine, Book i. ITo. 2, and the enrrent collections of .^sop’s 
Fables {e.ff, James’s edition, p. 136). It slionld be added that tbe Jambu- 
kliildaka-sagyutta in the Sagyutta Kikuya has nothing to do with our fable. 
The Jamlm-eater of that story is an atcetic, who lives on J ambus, and is coib 
verted by a discussion on Nirviina. 

® The Sinhalese text will be found in the ‘ Sidat SaT^gardiua,’ p. clxxvii. 
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The Birth as ‘Great Physician.’^ 
MAIIOSADHA JATAKA. 

A woman, carrying her child, went to the future 
Iluddha’s tank to wash. And having first bathed the 
child, she i^ut on her upper garment and descended 
into the water to bathe herself. 

Then a Yakshinl,^ seeing the child, had a craving to 
eat it. And taking the form of a woman, she drew near, 
and asked the mother— \ 

‘‘Friend, this is a wy pretty child, is it one of 

Q 

yours r 

xind when she was told it was, she asked if she might 
nurse it. And this being allowed, she nursed it a little, 
and then carried it off. 

But when the mother saw this, she ran after her, and 
cried out, “Where are you taking my child to?’’ and 
caught hold of her. 

The Yakshini boldly Baid> “Where did you get the 
child from? It is mine!” And 'so quarrelling, they 
passed the door of the future Buddha’s Judgment Hall. 

He heard the noise, sent for them, inquired into the 
matter, and asked them whether they would abide by his 

^ literally ‘ it e great, medicine.t .. Tlie 'Boaisat ob& time received this 
name because be ivas born with a powerful drug in bis band, — an omen of 
tlie_ cleverness in device by wbicb, wben bo grew up, be delivered people from 
tlioir misfortunes. Oonipare my ‘ Buddhism,’ p. 187. 

2 The Yakshas. products of witchcraft and cannibalisin, aro beings of 
magical power, Avbo feed on human ’flesb. The male Yaksha occupies in 
Buddhist stories a position similar to that of the wicked genius in thr- 
Arabian Nights ; the female Yakshini, who occurs more freq[ueutiy, usually 
plays the part of siren. 
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THE WISE yUD GE, 

declsioii. And tliey agreed. 111611 lie tad a line drawn 
on the ground ; and told the Takskini to take hold of the 
child’s arms, and the mother to take hold of its legs ; and 
said, ^‘The child shall he hers who drags him over the line.” 

But as soon as they pulled at him, the mother, seeing 
how he suffered, grieved as if her heart -would break. 
And letting him go, she stood there weeping. 

Then the future Buddha asked the bystanders, ” "Whose 
hearts are tender to babes ? those who have borne chil- 
dren, or those who have not?” ^ 

And they answered, “0 Sire ! the hearts of mothers 
are tender.” 

Then he said, Whom think you is the mother ' she 
who has the child in her arms, or she who has let go ? ” 

And they answered, “ She who has let go is the 
mother.” 

And he said, “Then do you all think that the other 
was the thief ? ” 

And they answered, “Sire ! we cannot tell.” 

And he said, “ Verily this is a Yakshini, who took the 
child to eat it.” 

And they asked, “ 0 Sire ! how did you know it ? ” 

And he replied, “ Because her eyes winked not, and 
were red, and she knew no fear, and had no pity, I knew 
it.” ' ' ■ 

And so saying, he demanded of the thief, “Who are 
you ? ” 

And she said, “Lord! I am a Yakshini.” 

And he asked, “ Why did you take away this child ? ” 

And she said, “ I thought to eat him, O my Lord ! ” 

And he rebuked her, saying, “ O foolish woman ! For 
your former sins you have been born a Yakshini, and now 
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do you still sin ! And he laid a vow upon- her to keep 
the Five Commaudments, and let her go. 

But the mother of the child exalted the future Buddha, 
and said, “0 my Lord! O Glreat Physician! may thy 
life he long!/’ And she went away, with her babe 
clasped to her bosom. 


The Hebrew story, in which a similar judgment is 
ascribed to Solomon, occurs in the Book of Kings, which 
is more than a century older than the time of Gotama. 
We shall consider below what may be the connexion 
between the two. 

The next specimen is a tale about lifeless things en- 
dowed with miraculous powers ; perhaps the oldest tale 
in the world of that kind which has been yet published. 
It is an episode in 
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(Fausboll, Ho. 186.) 

Once upon a time, when Brahma- datta was reigning 
in Benares, four brothers, Brahmans, of that kingdom, 
devoted themselves to an ascetic life ; and liaving btiilt 
themselves huts at ec^ual distances in the region of the 
Himalaya mountains, took up their residence there. 
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The eldest of them died, add was re-horn as the god 
Sakkad When he became aware of this, he used to go 
and render help at intervals every seven or eight days to 
the others. And one day, having greeted the eldest hermit, 
and sat down beside him, he asked him, ‘‘ Reverend Sir, 
what are yon in need of ? ” 

The hermit, who suffered from jaundice, answered, “I 
want fire ! ” So he gave him a double-edged hatchet. 

But the hermit said, “Who is to take this, andbriug 
me firewood?’’ 

Then Sakka spake thus to him, “ Whenever, reverend 
Sir, you want firewood, you should let go the hatchet 
from your hand, and say, ‘Please fetch me firewood: 
make me fire ! ’ And it will do so.” 

So he gave him the hatchet; and went to the second 
hermit, and asked, “ Reverend Sir, what are you in need 
of.?” 

hfow the elephants had made a track for themselves close 
to his hut. And he was annoyed by those elephants, and said, 
“ I am much troubled by elephants ; drive them Eiway.” 

Sakka, handing him a drum, said, “Reverend Sir, 
if you strike on this side of it, your enemies will take 
to flight ; but if you strike on this side, they will become 
friendl}?-, and surround you on all sides with an army in 
fourfold array.” ^ 

^ Not quite the same as Jupiter. Sakka is a very harmless and gentle 
kind of a god, not a jealous god, nor given to lasciviousness or spite. Neither 
is he immortal : he dies from time to time ; and, if he has behaved well, is 
reborn under happy conditions. Meanwhile somebody else, usually one of 
the sons of men who has deserved it, succeeds, for a hundred th.'.usand years 
or so, to his name and place and glory, Sakka can call to mind his expe- 
riences in his former birth, a gift in which he surpasses most other beings. 
He was also given to a kind oi practical joking, by which ho tempted peojde, 
and has become a mere heneftcent fairy, 

- That is, infantry, cavalry, chariots of war, and elephants of war. Truly 
a useful kind of present to give to a pious hermit ! 
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So lie gave liim tlie drum ; and went to the third 
lierniit, and asked, “ Keverend Sir, what are you in need 

He was also a£Pocted with jaundice, and said, therefore, 
‘‘I want sour milk.” 

Sakka gave him a milk-howl, and said, “ If you wish 
for anything, and turn this howl over, it will become a 
great river, and pour out such a torrent, that it will be 
able to take a kingdom, and give it to you.” 

And Sakka went away. But thenceforward the hatchet 
made fire for the eldest hermit ; when the second struck 
one side of his drum, the elephants ran away; and the 
third enjoyed his curds. 

How at that time a wild boar, straying in a forsaken 
village, saw a gem of magical power. "When ho seized 
this in his mouth, he rose by its magic into the air, and 
went to an island in the midst of the ocean. And think- 
ing, ‘‘ Here now I ought to live,” he descended, and took 
up his abode in a convenient spot under an Hdiunbara-treo. 
And one day, placing the gem before him, he fell asleep 
at the foot of the tree. 

How a certain man of the land of Kusi had been ex- 
pelled from home by his parents, who said, “ This fellow 
is of no use to us,” So he went to a seaport, and em- 
barked in a ship as a servant to the sailors. And the 
ship was wrecked ; but by the help of a plaiilc he reached 
that very island. And while he was looking about for 
fruits, he saw the boar asleep ; and going softly up, ho 
took hold of the gem. 

Then by its magical power he straightway rose right 
up into the air ! So, taking a seat on the Udumbara-tree, 
he said to himself, ‘‘ Methinks this boar must have become 
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a slvV-walker thimigli tlie magic power of tliis gom. 
Tliat’s liow lie got to be living bere ! It’s plain enoiigli 
what I ought to do ; I’ll first of all kill and eat him, and 
then I can get away ! ” 

So he broke a twig off the tree, and dropped it on his 
head. The boar woke up, and not seeing the gem, ran 
about, trembling, this way and that way. The man 
seated on the tree laughed. The boar, looking up, saw 
him, and dashing his head against the tree, died on the 
spot. 

But the man ' descended, cooked his flesh, ate it, and 
rose into the air. And as he was j)yssing filong the 
summit of the Himalaya range, he saw a hermitage ; and 
descending at the hut of the eldest hermit, he stayed 
there two or three days, and waited on the hermit ; and 
thus became aware of the magic power of the hatchet. 

“I must get that,” thought he. And he showed the 
hermit the magic power of his gem, and said, ‘‘Sir, do 
you take this, and give mo your hatchet.” The ascetic, 
full of longing to be able to fly through the air,^ did so. 
But the man, taking the hatchet, went a little way off, 
and letting it go, said, “ 0 hatchet ! cut off that hermit’s 
head, and bring the gem to me ! ” And it went, and cut 
off the hermit’s head, and brought him the gem. 

Then he put the hatchet in a secret place, and went to 
the second hermit, and stayed there a few days. And 
having thus become aware of the magic j)ower of the 
drum, he exchanged the gem for the drum ; and cut off 
hi 8 head too in the same way as before. 

^ The power of going through the air is nsually considered in Indian 
legends to he the result, and a proof, of great holiness and long-continued 
penance. So the hermit thought he would get a fine roputatiou cheaply. 
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Then he went to the and saw the magic 

l^ower of the milk-howl; and exchanging the gem for it, 
caused /«s head to be cut off in the same manner. And 
taking the G-em, and the Hatchet, and the Drum, and 
the Milk-howl, he flew away up into the air. 

Hot far from the city of Benares he stopped, and sent 
by the hand of a man a letter to the king of Benares 
to this effect, “ Either do battle, or give me up your 
kingdom ! 

Ho sooner had he heard that message, than the king 
sallied forth, saying, “Let us catch the scoundrel 

But the man beat one side of his drum, and a fourfold 
army stood around him ! And directly he saw that the 
king\s array was drawn out in battle array, he jDoured out 
his milk-bowl ; and a mighty river arose, and the multi- 
tude, sinking down in it, were not able to escape ! Then 
letting go the hatchet, he said, “Bring me the king^s 
head ! And the hatchet "went, and brought the king’s 
head, and threw it at his feet ; and no one had time even 
to raise a weapon ! 

Then he entered the city in the midst of his great 
army, and caused himself to be anointed king, under the 
name of Dadhi-vahana (The Lord of Milk), and governed 
the kingdom with righteousness,^ 


The story goes on to relate how the king planted a 
wnnderful mango, how the sweetness of its fruit turned 
to sourness through the too-close proximity of bitter 
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lierbs, (!) and liow tlie Bodisat, tlieii tlie king’s minister, 
pointed out that evil communications corrupt good 
tilings. But it is tlie portion above translated wliich 
deserves notice as tlie most ancient example known of 
those tales in wMcb inanimate objects are endowed with 
magical powers ; and in which the Seven League Boots^ 
or the Wishing Cup, or the Vanishing Hah oi" Ihe Won- 
derful Lamp, render their fortunate possessors hapjiy and 
glorious. There is a v^ery tragical story of a Wishing 
Cup in the Buddhist Collection,^ where the Wishing 
Cup, however, is turned into ridicule. It is not un- 
pleasant to find that beliefs akin to, and perhaps the 
result of, fetish- worship, had faded away, among Buddhist 
story-tellers, into sources of innocent amusement. 

In this curious tale the Hatchet, the Drum, and the 
Hilk-bowl are endowed with qualities much more fit 
for the use they were put to in the latter part of the 
story, than to satisfy the wants of the hermits. It is 
common ground with satirists how little, save sorrow, 
men would gain if they could have anything they chose 
to ask for. But, unlike the others wo have quoted, the 
tale in its present shape has a flavour distinctively Budd- 
hist in the irreverent way in which it treats the great 
god Sakka, the Jupiter of the pre- Buddhistic Hindus. It 
takes for granted, too, that the hero ruled in righteous- 


^ Fausboll, JSfo. 291. 
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ness ; and tMs is as common in tlie Jatakas, as tlie 
‘ lived Happily ever after ’ of modern love stories. 

This last idea recurs more strongly in the Birth Story 
called 


A Lesson for Kings. 

EAJOVADA JATAKA. 

(FaiisholV Ko. 151.) 

Once upon a time, when Brahma-datta was reigning in 
Benares, the future Buddha returned to life in the womb 
of his chief queen; and after the conception ceremony 
had been performed, he was safely born. And when the 
day came for choosing a name, they called him Prince 
Brahma-datta. He grew up in due course ; and when he 
was sixteen years old, went to Takkasila,^ and became 
accomplished in all arts. And after his father died he 
ascended the throne, and ruled the kingdom with 
righteousness and equity. He gave judgments without 
partiality, hatred, ignorance, or fear.^ Since he thus 
reigned with justice, with justice also his ministers ad- 
ministered the law. Lawsuits being thus decided with 
justice, there were none who brought false cases. And 
as these ceased, the noise and tumult of litigation ceased 
in the king^s court. Though the judges sat all day in 

^ This is the ■well-knoAvn. town in the Panjuh called hy the Greeks Taxihi, 
and famed in Buddhist legend as tho great university of ancient India, us 
IS^alanda was in later times. 

- Literally witliout j)artiality and the rest,” that is, the rest of the 
the actions forbidden to judges (and to kings as judges). >). 
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tlie court, they Iiad to leave without any one coining for 
justice. It came to this, that the Hall of Justice would 
have to he closed ! 

Then the future Buddha thought, ‘^From my reigning' 
with righteousness there are none who come for judg- 
ment ; the hustle has ceased, and the Hall of Justice will 
have to he closed. It behoves me, therefore, now to 
examine into my own faults ; and if I find that anything 
is wrong in me, to put that away, and practise only 
virtue.” 

Thenceforth he sought for some one to tell him his 
faults; hut among those around him he found no one 
who would tell him of any fault, but heard only his own 
praise. 

Then he thought, ‘Ht is from fear of me that these 
men speak only good things, and not evil things,” and 
he sought among those people who lived outside the 
palace. And finding no fault-finder there, he sought 
among tdiose who lived outside the city, in the suburbs, 
at the four gates.^ And there too finding no one to find 
fault, and hearing only his own praise, ho determined 
to search the country places. 

So he made over the kingdom to his ministers, and 
mounted his chariot ; and taking only his charioteer, 
left the city in disguise. And searching the country 
through, up to the very boundary, he found no fault- 
finder, and heard only of his own virtue; and so he 
turned back from the outermost boundary, and returned 
by the high road towards the city, 

How at that time the king of Kosala, Mallika by name, 

^ The gates opening towards the four “directions,” that is, the four 
cardins)^ points ot the compass. 
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was also ruling Ms kingdom with, rigliteousncss; and 
when seeking for some fault in himself, he also f oiuid no 
fault-finder in the palace, hut only heard of his own 
virtue! So seeking in country places, he too came to 
that very spot. And these two came face to face in a low 
cart-track with precipitous sides, where there was no 
space for a chariot to get out of the way ! 

Then tlie charioteer of Mallika the king said to the 
charioteer of the king of Benares, ‘‘Take thy chariot out 
of the way I’’ 

But he said, “ Take thy chariot out of the way, 0 
charioteer ! In this chariot sitteth the lord over the 
kingdom of Benares, the great king Brahma-datta.” 

Yet the other replied, “ In this chariot, 0 charioteer, 
sitteth the lord over the kingdom of lEosala, the great 
king Mallika. Take thy carriage out of the way, and 
make room for the chariot of our king 1 ” 

Then the charioteer of the king of Benares thought, 
“ They say then that he too is a king ! "What is now to 
bo done ? ” After some consideration, he said to himself, 
“ I know a way. ITl find out how old he is, and then 
IT! let the chariot of the younger be got out of the W’ay, 
and so make room for the elder,” 

And when ho had arrived at that conclusion, he asked 
that charioteer what the ago of the Icing of Kosala was. 
But on inquiry he found that the ages of both were eipal. 
Then he inquired about the extent of his kingdom, and 
about his army, and his wealth, and his renown, and 
about the country he lived in, and his caste and tribe and 
family. And he found that both were lords of a kingdom 
three hundred leagues in extent ; and that in respect of 
army and wealth and renown, and the countries in y-hich 
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they lived, and their caste and their tribe and their 
family, they were just on a par ! 

Then he thought, will make way for the most 
righteous.’’ And he asked, “What kind of righteousness 
has this king of yours ?” 

And the other saying, “ Such and such is our king’s 
righteousness,” and so proclaiming his king’s wickedness 
as goodness, uttered the hirst Stan:iia : 

The strong he overthrows by strengtii. 

The mild by mildness, does Mallika ; 

The good he conquers by goodness, 

And the wicked by wickedness too. 

>Such is the nature of tlm king ! 

Move out of the way, 0 charioteer ! 

But the charioteer of the king of Benares a.sked him, 
“ Well, have you told all the virtues of your king ? ” 

Yes,” said the other, 

“If these are 'his, virtues, where are then his faults?” 
replied he. 

The other said, “Well, for the nonce, they shall be 
faults, if you like ! But pray, then, what is the kind of 
goodness your king has ? ” 

And then the charioteer of the king of Benares called 
unto him to hearken, and uttered the Second Stanza: 

Anger he conquers hy calmness. 

And by goodness the wicked ; 

The stingy he conquers by gifts. 

And by truth the speaker of lies. 

Such is the nature of this king ! 

Move out of the way,, .0 charioteer ! ” 

AiM when he had thus spoken, both Mallika the king 
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and Ills charioteer alighted from their chariot. And they 
took out the horses, and removed their chariot, and made 
way for the king of Beniires ! 

But the king of Benares exhorted Mallika the king, 
saying, “ Thus and thus is it right to do.” And returning 
to Benares, he practised charity, and did other good 
deeds, and so when his life was ended he passed away 
to heaven. 

And Mallika the king took his exhortation to heart ; 
and having in vain searched the country through for a 
fault-finder, he too returned to his own city, and prac- 
tised charity and other good deeds; and so at the end 
of his life he went to heaven. 


The mixture in this Jataka of earnestness with dry 
humour is very instructive. The exaggeration in the 
earlier part of the story; the hint that law depends in 
reality on false cases ; the suggestion that to decide cases 
justly would hy itself put an end, not only to ' the 
Hock in the law courts,’ but even to all lawsuits; the 
way in which it is brought about that two mighty kings 
should meet, unattended, in a narrow lane ; the clever- 
ness of the first charioteer in getting out of his diffi- 
culties ; the brand-new method of settling the delicate 
question of precedence — a method which, logically carried 
out, would destroy the necessity of such questions being 
raised at all; — all this is the amusing side of the 
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probably of Buddbist origin. But when we find that 
tire Buddbist principle of overcoming evil by good was 
received, as well as its o|)posite, into tbe Hindu poem, 
it is clear that this lofty doctrine was by no means re- 
pugnant to tbe best among tbe Brabinans.^ 

It is to be regretted that some writers on Buddhism 
have been led away by their just admiration for tbe 
noble teaching of Gotama into an unjust depreciation 
of the religious system of which his own was, after all, 
but the highest product and result. There wore doubt- 
less among the Brahmans uncompromising advocates 
of the worst privileges of caste, of the most debasing 
belief in the efficacy of rites and ceremonies ; but this 
verse is only one among many others which are in- 
contestable evidence of the wide prevalence also of a 
spirit of justice, and of an earnest seeking after truth. 
It is, in fact, inaccurate to draw any hard-and-fast line 
between the Indian Buddhists and their countrymen 
of other faiths. After the first glow of the Buddhist 
refoimation had passed away, there was probably as 
little difference between Buddhist and Hindu as there 
was between the two kings in the story which has just 
been told. 

^ Similar passages ivill also Lo fotmd in Lao Tso, Douglas’s Coui'TU'iun- 
ism, etc., p. 197; Paiiclia Tantra, i. ‘247 (277) =iv. 72; iu Stobimis, (pioted 
by Mim'j p. 3f56 ; and in St, MattlieW) y. 44“46 ; 'wliereas the Mallika 
doctrine is inculcated by Confucins (Legg-o, Chinese Classics, i. 162). 
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Among the other points of similarity between Biiddliist.s 
and Hindus, there is one which deserves more especial 
mention here,— that of their liking for the kind of 
moral- comic tales which form the bulk of the Buddhist 
Birth Stories. That this partiality was by no means 
confined to the Buddhists is apparent from the fact 
that hooks of such tales have been amongst the most 
favourite literature of the Hindus. And this is the 
more interesting to us, as it is these Hindu collections 
that have most nearly preserved the form in which 
many of the Indian stories have been carried to the 
West. 

The oldest of the collections now extant is the one 
already referred to, the Pancha Taktra, that is, the 
‘ Five Books,’ a kind of Hindu ‘ Pentateuch ’ or ‘ Pen- 
tamerone.’ In its earliest form this work is unfor- 
tunately no longer extant ; but in the sixth centur}^ 
of our era a book very much like it formed part of a 
work translated into Pahlavi, or Ancient Persian; and 
thence, about 750 a.d., into Syriac, under the title 
of 'Kalilag and Damnag,’ and into Arabic under the 
title ^Kalilah and Dimnah.’^ 

^ Tbe names are corruptions of tlie Indian nameji of tlie two laclvals, 
Karatiik and Damanak, wko lake a principal part in tlie first of the fables. 
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These tales, though originally Buddhist, hecame groat 
favourites ainoiig the Arabs; and as the Arabs wore 
gradually brought into contact with Europeans, and 
penetrated into the tSouth of Europe, they brought the 
stories with them ; and we soon afterwards find them 
translated into Western tongues. It would be impos- 
sible within the limits of this preface to set out in full 
detail the intricate literary history involved in this 
statement ; and while I must refer the student to the 
Tables appended to this Introduction for fuller infor- 
mation, I can only give here a short summary of the 
principal facts. 

It is curious to notice that it was the Jews to whom 
we owe the earliest versions. Whilst their mercantile 
pursuits took them much amongst the followers of the 
Prophet, and the comparative nearness of their religious 
beliefs led to a freer intercourse than was usually pos- 
sible between Christians and Moslems, they w:ere natu- 
rally attracted by a kind of literature such as this — 
Oriental in morality, amusing in style, and perfectly 
free from Christian legend and from Christian dogma. 
It was also the kind of literature which travellers would 
most easily become acquainted w-ith, and ym need not 
therefore be surprised to hear that a Jew, named Symeon 
Seth, about 1080 a.d., made the first translation into a 
European language, viz. • into modern Greek. Another 
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Jew, aljoiit 1250, made a translation of a sliglitly 
different recension of the * Kalilah and Dimnah ’ into 
Hebrew ; and a third, J ohn of Capua, turned this 
Hebrew version into Latin between 12G3 and 1278. 
At about the same time as the Hebrew version, another 
was made direct from the Arabic into Spanish, and 
a fifth into Latin ; and from these five versions trans- 
lations were afterwards made into German, Italian, 
French, and English. 

The title of the second Latin version just mentioned 
is very striking — it is '^Allsop the Old.’' To the trans- 
lator, Baldo, it evidently seemed quite in order to ascribe 
these new stories to the traditional teller of similar stories 
in ancient times ; j ust as witty sayings of more modern 
times have been collected into books ascribed to the once 
venerable Joe Miller. Baldo was neither sufficiently 
enlightened to consider a good story the worse for being 
an old one, nor sufficiently scrupulous to hesitate at 
giving his new book the advantage it would gain from 
its connexion with a well-known name. 

Is it true, then, that the so-called HUsop’s Fables — ■ 
so popular still, in spite of many rivals, among our 
Western children — are merely adaptations from tales 
invented long ago to please and to instruct the child- 
like people of the East ? I think I can give an answer, 
though not a complete answer, to the question. 
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xEsop liimself is several times mentioned in classical 
literature, and always as the teller of stories or fables. 
Thus Plato says that Socrates in his imiDrisonment occu- 
ihcd himself by turning the stories (literally myths) of 
iEsop into verse : ^ Aristophanes four times refers to 
liis tales; 2 and Aristotle quotes in one form a fable of 
his, which Lucian quotes in another.^ In accordance 
with those references, classical historians fis; the date 
of ..Lsop in the sixth century me. but some Jiiodcrn 
critics, relying on the vagueness and inconsistency of 
the traditions, have denied his existence altogether. 
This is, perhaps, pushing scepticism too far ; but it may 
be admitted that he left no written works, and it is quite 
certain that if he did, they have been irretrievably lost. 

notwithstanding this, a learned monk of Constan- 
tinople, named Plantjdes, and the author also of 
numerous other works, did not hesitate, in the first half 
of the fourteenth century, to write a work which he 
called a collection of j®sop's Fables. This was first 
printed at Milan at the end of the fifteenth century ; 

' riinedo, p. 61. Corap. Bentley, Dissertation on the Fables of JSsoi), 
p. 136. 

2 Vespffi, 566, 1259, 1401, and foil. ; and Aves, 651 and foil. 

® Arist. de part, auim., iii. 2 ; Lucian Nigr., 32. 

^ Ilcrodotns (ii. 134) makes him contemporary udth King Amasis of Fgypt, 
the hegiuning of Avhose reign is placed in 5(i9 n.c. ; I’lutarch. (Snpt. Sa]). 
Conv., 152) makes him contemporary with Solon^ who is reputed to hare 
been born in 638 n.c ; and Diogenes Laertius (j. 72) says that he flourishc-d 
about the fiftv-second Olympiad, i.e. 572-569 n.c. Compare Clinton, Fast. 
Hell, i, 237 (under the- year e.c. 572) andi, 239 (under n.c. 53-1). 
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and two other supplementary collections have subse- 
quently appeared, h From these, and especially from 
the work of Planudes, all our so-called iEsop’s Fables 
are derived. 

"Whence then did Flanudes and his fellow-labourers 
draw their tales? This cannot be completely answered 
till the source of each one of them shall have been clearlj’' 
found, and this has not yet been completely done. But 
Oriental and classical scholars have already traced a 
goodly number of them ; and the general results of their 
investigations may be shortly stated. 

Babb.ius, a Greek poet, who probably lived in the 
first century before Christ, wrote in verse a number of 
fables, of which a few fragments were known in the 
Middle Ages.^ The complete work was fortunately 
discovered by Mynas, in the year 1824, at Mount Athos ; 
and both Bentley and Tyrwhitt from the fragments, and 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis in his well-known edition 
of the whole work, have shown that several of Planudes’ 
Fables are also to be found in Babrius.® 

1 One at Heidelberg in 1610, and tbe other at Paris in 1810. There is a 
complete edition of aU these fables, 281 in number, by T. Gl, Schneider, 
Breslan, 1812. 

2 See the editions by Be Furia, Florence, 1809 ; Schneider, in an ap- 
pendix to his edition of Mso'p’s Fables, Breslau, 1812; Berger, Munchen, 
1816; Enoch, HaJJe, 1835; and Lewis, Philolog. Museum, 1832, i. 280- 
304. 

3 Bentley, loe. cit. ; Tyrwhitt, Do Babrio, etc., Bond., 1776. The editions 

of the uerrly-found MS. are by Laehmmn, 1846 ; OrsUi and Baiter, 1846 ; 
G. C. Lewis, 1846 ; and Sehneidewm, 1863. ' . ' ■ , 
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It is possible, also, tliat tbe b^lsopean fables of tbe 
Latin poet pHit®RUS, wbo in tbe title of bis work calls 
bimself a freedman of Augustus, were known to Planudes. 
But tbe work of Pbsedrus, wbicb is based on that of 
Babrius, existed only in very rare MSS. till tbe end 
of tbe sixteenth century,^ and may therefore have easily 
escaped tbe notice of Planudes. 

On the other band, we have seen that versions of 
Buddhist Birth Stories, and other Indian tales, bad 
appeared in Euro|)e before the time of Planudes in Greek, 
Latin, Hebrew, and Spanish ; and many of bis stories 
have been clearly traced back to this source.^ Purtber, as 
I shall presently show, some of tbe fables of Babrius 
and Pbocdrus, found in Planudes, were possibly de- 
rived by those authors from Buddhist sources. And 
lastly, other versions of the Jatakas, besides those which 
have been mentioned as coming through the Arabs, had 
reached Europe long before the time of Planudes j and 
some more of His stories have been traced back to 
Buddhist sources through these channels also. 

‘ It was first edited by by Orelli^ Zurich, 1831. 

Comp. Oeaterley, ‘ Phseckus imd die ^ Fabel iin. Mittolalter.’ 

2 Bj Silvestre de Sacy^ m lm e^^an. of Ealilah and Dimmih, Paris, 1816,- 
in his ‘ pEssai m leS Pablos Indiennos, et snr leur 
Introd. en Eui-ope,’ Parfe, 1838 ^ . iVofessor in his edition of tho, 

Pafiea Tantra, Leipzig, 1859 ; Professor ‘On the Migration of 

Pkbles,’ Contemporari/ Rmi&ay Jnly, 1870 ; Professor ‘ tlebor den 

Zusammenhang indischer Fabeln mit Griechischen,’ Indische Studien, iii, 
337 and foil. ; Wagemr, ‘Essai sur Ics rapports entre los apologues 

de I’Inde et de la Grece,’ 1853; Otto Keller^ ‘IJeber die Goschichto der 
Griechischen Fabeln,’ 1862. 
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"Wliat is at present known, tlien, witli respect to tlie 
so-called -ZEsop’s fables, amounts to this — that none of 
tlieni are really ^sojjean at all ; that the collection was 
first formed in tbe Middle Ages ; tliat a large number 
of them baye been already traced back, in various ways, 
to our Buddhist Jataka book ; and that almost the whole 
of them are probably derived, in one way or another, 
from Indian sources. 

It is perhaps worthy of mention, as a fitting close to 
the history of the so-called ^sop’s Fables, that those 
of Ms stories which Planudes borrowed indirectly from 
India have at length been restored to their original 
home, and bid fair to be popular even in this much- 
altered form. For not only has an Englishman trans- 
lated a few of them into several of the many languages 
spoken in the great continent of India, ^ but Harayan 
Balkrishna Godpolo, B.A., one of the Masters of the 
Government High School at Ahmadnagar, has lately 
published a second edition of his translation into Sanskrit 
of the common English version of the successful spurious 
compilation of the old monk of Constantinople ! 

’ J. Gilchrist, ‘ The Oriental Fabulist, or Polyglot Translations of jFsop’s 
and other Ancient Fables from the English £angnage into Hindustani, 
Persian, Arabic, Bhakka, Bongla, Sanscrit, etc., in the Homan Character,’ 
Calcutta, 1803. 
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THE BABLAAM AND JOSAPHAT LITEBATIJEE. 

A complete answer to the question with which tire last 
digression started can only he given when each one of 
the two hundred and thirty-one fables of Planudes and 
his successors shall have been traced back to its original 
author. But — ^whatever that complete answer may be— 
the discoveries just pointed out are at least most strange 
and most instructive. And yet, if I mistake not, the 
history of the Jataka Book contains hidden amongst its 
details a fact more unexpected and more striking still. 

In the eighth century the Khalif of Bagdad was that 
Almansur at whose court was written the Arabic book 
Balilah and Dimnah, afterwards translated by the learned 
Jews I have mentioned into Hebrew, Latin, and Grreek. 
A Christian, high in office at his court, afterwards became 
a monk, and is well known, under the name of St. John 
of Damascus, as the author in Greek of many theological 
wmrks in defence of the orthodox faith. Among these 
is a religious romance called ‘Barlaam and Joasaph,’ 
giving the history of an Indian prince who Vas converted 
by Barlaam and became a hermit. This history, the 
reader will be surprised to learn, is taken from the life 
of the Buddha; and Joasaph is merely the Buddha 
under another name, the word Joasaph, or Josaphat, being 
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simply a corruption of tlie -word Bodisat, tliat title of tie 
future BuddHa 80 constantly repeated in tlie BuddMst 
Bi^tb. Stories.^ a life of tlie Buddlia forms tbe intro-' 
duction to our Jataka Book, and St. Joim’s romance also 
contains a number of fables and stories, most of wbicb 
have been traced back to the same source.^ 

This book, the first religious romance published in 
a "Western language, became very popular indeed, and, 
like the Arabic Kalilah and Dimnah, was translated into 
many other European languages. It exists in Latin, 
French, Italian, Spanish, German, English, Swedish, 
and Dutch. This will show how widely it was read, 
and how much its moral tone pleased the taste of the 
Middle Ages. It was also translated as early as 1204 
into Icelandic, and has even been published in the 
Spanish dialect used in the Philippine Islands! 

ISTow it was a very ancient custom among Christians 
to recite at the most sacred part of their most sacred 
service (in the so-called Canon of the Mass, immediately 


^ Joasaph. is in Arabic written also Yndasatf ; and tbis, tiuougb a confu- 
sion between tbe Arabic letters F and B, is for Bodisat. See, for tbe history 
of these changes, Eeinand, ‘Memoire snr I’lnde,’ 1849, p. 91 ; quoted Avith 
approbation by Weber, ‘ Indische Streifen,’ iii. 67. 

The Buddhist origin was first pointed out by Laboulaye in the Behais, 
July, 1859; and more fully by Liebrecbt, in the ‘ Jahrbuoh fiir romtuiische 
und" englische Literatur,’ 1860. See also Littre, Journal des Sava/ns, 1865, 
who fuUy discusses, and decides in favour of the romance being really the 
work of St. John of Damascus. I hope, in a future volume, to publish a 
complete analysis of St. John’s Avork ; pointing out the resemblances between 
it and the BuddMst lives of Gotama, and giraig parallel passages wbereA^er 
the Greek adopts, not only the BuddMst ideas, but also BuddMst expressions. 
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before tte consecration of tlie Host) tlie names of deceased 
saints and martyrs. Eeligious men of local celebrity 
were inserted for this purpose in local lists, called 
Dijjtycbs, and names universally honoured tlirougbout 
Christendom aj)peared in all such catalogues. The con- 
fessors and martyrs so honoured are no-w said to be 
canonized, that is, they have become enrolled among the 
number of Christian saints mentioned in the ‘Canon,’ 
whom it is the duty of every Catholic to revere, whose 
intercession may be invoked, who may be chosen as 
patron saints, and in whose honour images and altars 
and chapels may be set up.^ 

For a long time it was permitted to the local eccle- 
siastics to continue the custom of inserting such names 
in their ‘Diptychs,’ but about 1170 a decretal of Pope 
Alexander III. confined the power of canonization, as 
far as the Eoman Catholics were concerned,^ to the 
Pope himself. From the difierent Diptychs various 
martyrologies, or lists of persons so to be commemorated 
in the ‘ Canon,’ were composed to supply the place of 
the merely local lists or Diptychs. For as time went 
on, it began to be considered more and more improper 

^ Pope. JBenedict XIV. in ‘ De servorum Dei boatificationo et bealonim 
canoiiisatione,’ lib, i. cap. 45; ‘De eeclesili Cbristi,’ in Mis-ue’ts 

Thcol. Curs. Compl, it. 710. ■ ^ 

^ ^ Decret. Greg., Lib, iii. Tit. xlvi.', confirmed and explaiiiecl by decrees of 
Lrban VIII. (13th March, 1625, and 6th July, 1634) and of Alexander YIL 
(1669). ‘ 
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to insert new names in so sacred a part of the Chnrcli 
prayers ; and the old names being well known, the 
Diptychs fell into disuse. The names in the Martyr- 
ologies were at last no longer inserted in the Canon, 
but are repeated in the service called the 'Prime’; 
though the term ' canonized ’ was still used of the 
holy men mentioned in them. And when the increasing 
number of such Martyrologies threatened to lead to 
confusion, and to throw doubt on the exclusive jiower 
of the Popes to canonize. Pope Sixtus the Fifth 
(1685--1590) authorized a particular Martyrologium, 
drawn up by Cardinal Baronius, to be used throughout 
the Western Church. In that work are included not 
only the saints first canonized at Pome, but all those 
who, having been already canonized elsewhere, were 
then acknowledged by the Pope and the College of 
Rites to be saints of the Catholic Church of Christ. 
Among such, under the date of the 27th of November, 
are included “The holy Saints Barlaam and Josaphat, 
of India, on the borders of Persia, whose wonderful 
acts Saint John of Damascus has described.”^ 

Where and when they were first canonized, I have 
been unable, in spite of much investigation, to ascer- 
tain. Petrus de Natalibus, who was Bishop of Equilium, 

1 p. 177 of the edition of 1873, bearing tbe official approval of Pope 
Pius IX., or p. 803 of tlie Cologne wtion oi 1610. 
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tlie modem Jesolo, near Yenice, from 1370 to 1400, wrote 
a Martyrology called ‘ Catalogus tSanctornm ’ ; and in 
it, among the ^saints,’ he inserts both Barlaain and 
Josaphat, giving also a short account of them derived 
from the old Latin translation of St, John of Damascus.^ 
It is from this work that Baronius, the compiler of the 
authorized Martyrology now in. use, took over the names 
of these two saints, Barlaam and Josaphat. But, so far 
as I have been able to ascertain, they do not occur in 
any martyrologies or lists of saints of the Western 
Church older than that of Petrus de KTatalibus. 

In the corresponding manual of worship still used in 
the Grreek Church, however, we find, under August 26, 
the name ‘of the holy losaph, son of Abcncr, king 
of India.’ ^ Barlaam is not mentioned, and is not there- 
fore recognized as a saint in the Greek Church. Ho 
history is added to the simple statement I have quoted ; 
and I do not know on what authority it rests. But 
there is no doubt that it is in the East, and probably 
among the records of the ancient church of Syria, that 
a final solution of this question should be sought.^ 

Some of the more learned of the numerous writers 

^ Oat. Sanci, Leyden ccl. 1542, p. clui. 

2 p. 160 of tlie part for the montn of August of the authorized 'm.t\v(uov of 
tiy Greek Church, published at Constantinople, 1843 : “Too balov ’Iwdcratj}^ 
vlov'Ape^/^pro^^a(rt\m^rn^’lpS^as,” 

® Lor the information in the last three pages I am chiefly indebted to niy 
father, the Eev. T. W. Davids, vvithout whose generous aid I should not have 
attempted to touch this obscure and difficult question. 
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wlio translated or composed ne\v works on tke k.asis of 
tke story of Josapliat, Have pointed out in tkeir notes 
that he had been canonized;^ and the hero of the 
romance is usually' called St. Josajohat in the titles of 
these works, as will be seen from the Table of the 
Josaphat literature below. But Professor Licbrecht, 
when identifying Josaphat with the Buddha, took no 
notice of this; and it was Professor Max Muller, who 
has done so much to infuse the glow of life into the 
dry bones of Oriental scholarship, who first pointed out 
the strange fact — almost incredible, were it not for the 
completeness of the proof — that Ootama the Buddha, 
under the name of St. Josaphat, is now officially recog- 
nized and honoured and worshipped throughout the 
whole of Catholic Christendom as a Christian saint ! 

I have now followed the "Western history of the 
Buddhist Book of Birth Stories along two channels 
only. Space would fail me, and the reader’s patience 
perhaps too, if I attempted to do more. But I may 
mention that the inquiry is not by any means ex- 
hausted. A learned Italian has proved that ' a good 
many of the stories of the hero known throughout 
Europe as Sinbad the Sailor are derived from the same 
inexhaustible treasury of stories witty and wise ; ^ and a 

^ See, for instance, BHlius, and ijie ItaJmn Editor of 1734. 

3 Oompareiti, ‘Eioereho intome al: Itibro di Sinead,’ Milano, 1869. 
Compare Landsberper, ‘ Die Eabdn des Sopbos,’ Posen, 18^9. 
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similar remark applies also to otlier well-kno’vvn Tales 
included in the Arabian Mgktsd La Lontaine, whose 
charming versions of the Fables are so deservedly ad- 
mired, openly acknowledges his indebtedness to the 
French versions of Kalilah and Limnah ; and Professor 
Benfey and others have traced the same stories, or 
ideas drawn from them, to Poggio, Boccaccio, Glower, 
Chaucer, Spenser, and many other later writers. Thus, 
for instance, the three caskets and the pound of flesh 
in ‘The Merchant of Yenice,’ and the precious jewel 
which in ‘As You Like It’ the venomous toad wears 
in his head, 2 are derived from the Buddhist tales. In 
a similar way it ha,8 been shown that tales current 
among the Hungarians and the numerous jjeoples of 
Slavonic race have been derived from Buddhist sources, 
through translations made by or for the Huns, who 
penetrated in the time of Glenghis Ehan into the East 
of Europe.^ And finally yet other Indian tales, not 
included in the Kalilag and Damnag literature, have 
been brought into the opposite corner of Europe, by 
the Arabs of Spain.^ 


^ See Benfey, Pantscha Tantra, vol. i., Introduction, p/rssim. 

~ Act ii. scene 1. Professor Benfey, in liis Pantseha Tantra, i. 21S-220, 
lias traced tins idea far and wide. Dr. Dennys, in Ms ‘Folklore of China,’ 
gives the Chinese Buddhist version of it. 

s See Benfey’s Introduction to PaSca Tantra, §§ 36, 39, 71, 92, 166, 186. 
Mr. Kalston’s forthcoming translation of Tibetan stories ■will throw further 
light on this, at present, rather obscure subiect. 

* See, for example, the Fable translated oelow, pp. 276-278. 
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There is only one other point on which a few words 
should he said. I have purposely chosen as specimens 
one Buddhist Birth Story similar to the Judgment of 
Solomon; two which are found also in Bahrius ; and 
one which is found also in Phasdrus. How are these 
similarities, on which the later history of Indian Fables 
throws no light, to be explained ? 

As regards the cases of Bahrius and Phsedrus, it can 
only be said that the Greeks who travelled with Alex- 
ander to India may have taken the tales there, but 
they may equally well have brought them back. We 
only know that at the end of the fourth, and still more 
in the third century before Christ, there was constant 
travelling to and fro between the Greek dominions in 
the East and the adjoining parts of India, wEich were 
then Buddhist, and that the Birth Stories were already 
popular among the Buddhists in Afghanistan, where 
the Greeks remained for a long time. Indeed, the very 
region which became the seat of the Grasco-Bactrian 
kings takes, in all the Horthern versions of the Birth 
Stories, the place occupied ' by the country of Kclsi in 
the Pali text, — so that the scene of the tales is laid 
in that district. And among the innumerable Buddhist 
remains stiK existing there, a large number are con- 
nected with the Birth Stories.^ It is also in this very 

^ The legend of Sumedha’g self-abn^ation ’(see below, pp> 11-13) is laid 
near Jeliilabad ; and Mr. Willmn Simpson has discoTered on the spot two 
bas'i-eliefs representing the principal incident in the legend. 
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district, and under tlie immediate successor of Alexander, 
tliat the original of the ‘Kalilah and Dimnah’ was said 
by its Arabian translators to have been written by Bidpai. 
It is possible that a smaller number of similar stories 
were also current among the Greeks; and that they not 
only heard the Buddhist ones, but told their own. But so 
far as the Greek and the Buddhist stories can at present 
be compared, it seems to me that the internal evidence 
is in favour of the Buddhist versions being the originals 
from which the Greek versions were adapted. Whether 
more than this can be at present said is very doubtful : 
when the Jatakas are all published, and the similarities 
between them and classical stories shall have been fully 
investigated, the contents of the stories may enable 
criticism to reach a more definite conclusion. 

The case of SolomoAs judgment is somewhat difierent. 
If there were only one fable in Babrius or Phiedrus 
identical with a Buddhist Birth Story, we should suppose 
merely that the same idea had occurred to two difierent 
minds ; and there would thus be no necessity to postulate 
any historical connexion, ll^ow the similarity of the 
two judgments stands, as far as I know, in complete 
isolation ; and the story is not so curious but that two 
writers may have hit upon the same idea. At the same 
time, it is just possible that when the Jews were in 
Babylon they may have told, or heard, the story. 
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Had we met witL. tHs story in a book unquestionably 
later tlian tbe Exile, we might suppose that they beard 
the story there ; that some one repeating it had ascribed 
the judgment to King Solomon, whose great wisdom was 
a common tradition among them; and that it had thus 
been included in their history of that king. But we 
find it in the Book of Kings, which is usually assigned 
to tlie time of Jeremiah, who died during the Exile; 
and it shoidd be remembered that the chronicle in ques- 
tion was based for the most part on traditions current 
much earlier among the Jewish people, and probably 
on earlier documents. 

If, on the other hand, they told it there, we may 
expect to find some evidence of the fact in the details 
of the story as preserved in the Buddhist story-books 
current in the hlorth of India, and more especially in 
the Buddhist countries bordering on Persia. IN’ow Dr. 
Dennys, in his ^Folklore of China,’' has given us a 
Chinese Buddhist version of a similar judgment, which 
is most probably derived from a Northern Buddhist 
Sanskrit original ; and though this version is very late, 
and differs so much in its, details from those of both 
the Pali and Hebrew tales that it affords no basis itself , 
for argument, it yet holds out the hope that we may 
discover further evidence of a decisive character. This 
hope is confirmed by the occurrence of a similar tale in 
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tlie Qmta Romanomm, a medieeval work wKidi quotes 
Barlaam and Josapkat, and is otherwise largely indebted 
in an indirect way to Buddbist sources^ It is true 
that tbe basis of tbe judgment in that story is not tbe 
love of a mother to her son, but the love of a son to 
his father. But that very difference is encouraging. 
The orthodox compilers of the ^ Gfests of the Eomans’® 
dared not have so twisted the sacred record. They 
could not therefore have taken it from our Bible. Like 
all their other tales, however, this one was borrowed 
from somewhere; and its history, when discovered, may 
be expected to throw some light on this inquiry. 

I should perhaps point out another way in which 
this tale may possibly be supposed to have wandered 
from the lews to the Buddhists, or from India to the 
Jews. The land of Ophir was probably in India. The 
Hebrew names of the apes and peacocks said to have 
been brought thence by Solomon’s coasting- vessels are 
merely corruptions of Indian names; and Ophir must 
therefore have been either an Indian port (and if so, 
almost certainly at the mouth of the Indus, afterwards 
a Buddhist country), or an entrepot, further west, 

^ ISTo. xlv, p. 80 of Swan and Hooper’s popular edition, 1877 ; Ho. xlii. 
p. 167 of the critical edition published for tfie Early English Text Society in 
1879 by S. J. H. Herrtage, who has added a valuable historical note at 
'>.■ 477 .'' 

2 This adaptation of the Latin title is worthy of notice. It of course 
means ‘Deeds’ ; but as most of the stories are more or less humorous, the 
word now spelt iTest, acquired its present meaning. 
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for Indian trade. But tlie very gist of the account 
of Solomon’s expedition hy sea is its unprecedented 
and hazardous character; it would have been impossible 
even for him without the aid of Phcenician sailors ; 
and it was not renewed by the Hebrews till after 
the time when the account of the judgment was 
recorded in the Book of Kings, Any intercourse 
between his servants and the people of Ophir must, 
from the difference of language, have been of the most 
meagre extent ; and we may safely conclude that it 
was not the means of the migration of our tale. It 
is much more likely, if the Jews heard or told the Indian 
story at all, and before the time of the captivity, 
that the way of communication was overland. There 
is every reason to believe that there was a great and 
continual commercial intercomse between East and 
West from very early times by way of Palmyra 
and Mesopotamia. Though the intercourse by sea was 
not continued after Solomon’s time, gold of Ophir, ^ 
ivory, jade, and Eastern gems still found their way 
to the West ; and it would be an interesting task 
for an Assyrian or Hebrew scholar to trace the evidence 
of this ancient overland route in other ways. 


^ Psalm ziv. 9 ; Isaiah xiii, 12 ; Joh xxii. 24, xs-viii. 16. 
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To sum up wliat can at present be said on tbe -con- 
nexion between tbe Indian tales, preserved to us in tbe 
Book of Buddbist Birtb Stories, and tbeir oounteiparts 
ill tbe West: — 

1. In a few isolated passages of Greek and other 
writers, earlier than tbe invasion of India by Alexander 
tbe Great, there are references to a legendary ARsop, 
and perhaps also allusions to stories like some of tbe 
Buddhist ones. 

2. After Alexander’s time a number of tales also found 
in tbe Buddbist collection became current in Greece, 
and are preserved in the poetical versions of Babrius 
and Pboedrus. They are probably of Buddbist origin. 

3. Prom the time of Babrius to the time of the first 
Crusade no migration of Indian tales to Europe can be 
proved to have taken place. About tbe latter time a 
translation intO: Arabic: of a Persian work containino* 
tales found in the Buddbist book was translated by 
Jews into Greek, Hebrew, and Batin. Translations of 
these versions afterwards appeared in all tbe principal 
languages of Europe. 

4. In the eleventh or twelfth century a translation 
was made into Latin of tbe legend of Barlaam and 
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J osapliat, a Greek romance ■written in tke eiglitli century 
by St. Jolin of Damascus oil the basis of tbe Buddhist 
Jiitaka book- Translations, poems, and plays founded 
on this -work "were rapidly produced throughout 'Western 
Europe. 

5. Other Buddhist stories not included in either of 
the works mentioned in the two last paragraphs 'irere 
introduced into Europe both during the Crusades aud 
also diu’ing the dominion of the xlrabs in Spain. 

6. Versions of other Buddhist stories were introduced 
into Eastern Europe by the Huns under Grenghis Khan. 

7. The fables and stories introduced through these 
various channels became very popular during the Middle 
Ages, and were used as the subjects of numerous sermons, 
story-books, romances, poems, and edifying dramas. Thus 
extensively adopted and circulated, they had a consider- 
able influence on the revival of literature, which, hand 
in hand with the revival of learning, did so much to 
render possible and to bring about the Great Eefornia- 
tion. The character of the hero of them-— the Buddha, 
in his last or in one or other of his supposed previous 
births — appealed so strongly to the sympathies, and 
was so attractive to the minds of mediaeval Christians, 
that he became, and has ever since remained, an object 
of Christian worship. And a collection of these and 
similar stories — wrongly, but very naturally, ascribed to 
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a famous story-teller of the ancient Grreeks— -has become 
the common property, the household literature, of all 
the nations of Europe ; and, under the name of iEsop's, 
Eables, has handed down, as a first moral lesson-book 
and as a continual feast for our children in the West, 
tales first invented to please and to instruct our far-off 
cousins in the distant East. 


PART IL 


ON THE HISTORY OF THE BIRTH STORIES IN 

INDIA. 

In the previous part of tliis Introduction I liave 
attempted to point out tlie resemblances between certain 
Western tales and tbe Buddhist Birtb Stories, to explain 
the reason of those resemblances, and to trace the 
history of the Birth Story literature in Europe. Much 
remains yet to be done to complete this interesting and 
instructive history; but the general results can already 
be stated with a considerable degree of certainty, and 
the literature in which further research will have to be 
made is accessible in print in the public libraries of 
Europe. 

For the history in India of the Jataka Book itself, 
and of the stories it contains, so little has been done, 
that one may say it has still to be written; and the 
authorities for further research are only to be found in 
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maniiscripts very rare in Europe, and written in lan- 
guages for tlie most part but little known. Muck of 
wbat follows is necessarily therefore very incomplete 
and provisional. 

In some portions of the Brabmanical literature, later 
than the Yedas, and probably older than Buddhism, 
there are found myths and legends of a character some- 
what similar to a few of the Buddhist ones- But, so far 
as I know, no one of these has been traced either in 
Europe or in the Buddhist Collection. 

On the other hand, there is every reason to hope that 
in the older portions of the Buddhist Scriptures a 
considerable number of the tales also included in the 
Jataka Book will be found in identical or similar forms ; 
for even in the few fragments of the Pitakas as yet 
studied, several Birth Stories have already been dis- 
covered,^ These occur in isolated passages, and, except 
the story of King Maha Sudassana, have not as yet 
become Jatakas, — that is, no character in the story is 


1 Tlius, for instance, the Mani Kantha Jataka (Fausbiill, No. 253) is 
taken from a story -which is in hoth the Pali and the Chinese versions of the 
Yinaya Pitaka (Oldenber^, p, xlvi) ; the Tittika Jataka (Fausbdll, No. 37, 
translated below) occiu's almost word for word in the Culla Vagga (vi. C, 3-5) ; 
the Khan-dhavatta Jataka (Fausboll, No. 203) is a sliglitly eidargcd 
version of Cnlla Vag-ga, v. 6; the Sukhavitiahi Jataka (Fausboll, No. 10, 
translated below) is founded on a story in the Culla Vagga (vii. 1, 4 -0) ; the 
MAii.A-fciui)AS.SANA Jataka (Fausboll, No. 95) is derived from the Sutta of 
the same name in the Digha Nikuw (translated by me in ‘ Sacred Pooka of 
the East,’ vol. is.) ; the Makha Deva Jataka (Fausboll, No, 9, translated 
below) from the Sutta of the same name in the Majjhima Nilalya (No. 83) ; 
and the SAKT'-NAGtHir Jataka (Fausboll, No. 168)j from a parable in the 
Satipatthana Vagga of the Sapyutta Nikuya. 
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identified witli tlie Buddlia in one or otlier of his sup- 
posed previous births. But one book included in the 
Bali Pitakas consists entirely of real Jataka stories, all 
of which are found in our Collection. 

The title of this work is CahiyI-pitaka ; and 
it is constructed to show when, and in what births, 
Gotama had acq[uired the Ten Great Perfections (Gene- 
rosity, Goodness, Benunciation, Wisdom, Pirmness, 
Patience, Truth, Eesolution, Kindness, and Equanimity), 
without which he could not have become a Buddha. 
In striking analogy with the modern view, that true 
growth in moral and intellectual power is the result of 
the labours, not of one only, but of many successive 
generations ; so the qualifications necessary for the 
making of a Buddha, like the characters of all the 
lesser mortals, cannot be acquired during, and do not 
depend upon the actions of, one life only, but are the 
last result of many deeds performed through a long 
series of consecutive lives.^ 

To each of the first two of these Ten Perfections a 
whole chapter of this work is devoted, giving in verse 
ten examples of the previous births in which the Bodisat 
or future Buddha had practised Generosity and Good- 
ness respectively. The third chapter gives only fifteen 

1 See on tMs telief "below, pp. 64-58, where the verses 259-269 are 
quotations from the Cariya Pitaka. 
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examples of the lives in wHcli lie acquired tlie otter 
eight of the Perfections. It looks very much as if 
the original plan of the unknown author had been to 
give ten Birth Stories for each of the Ten Perfections. 
And, curiously enough, the ISTorthern Buddhists have 
a tradition that the celebrated teacher Asvagosha began 
to write a work giving ten Births for each of the Ten 
Perfections, but died when he had versified only thirty- 
four. V hTow there is a Sanskrit work called Jataka 
Mala, as yet unpublished, but of which there are 
several MSS. in Paris and in London, consisting of 
thirty -five Birth Stories in mixed prose and verse, in 
illustration of the Ten Perfections.® It would be pre- 
mature to attempt to draw any conclusions from these 
coincidences, but the curious reader will find in a Table 
below a comparative view of the titles of the Jatakas 
comprised in the Cariya Pitaka and in the Jataka 
Mala.3 

There is yet another work in the PMi Pitakas which 
constantly refers to the Jataka theory. The Btiddha- 
VAgsA, which is a history of aE the Buddhas, gives an 
account also of the Kfe of the Bodisat in the character he 

^ Tamnatha's * Geschielite des Buddhismas ’ (a. Tibetan work ol the 
eighteenth century, translated into German by Schiefner), p. 92. 

® FatisMV s Jatakas, ’ pp. 68-68, where the Ml text of one Jataka is 

given, and Xe'ow iher, ‘Etude sur les Jatakas,’ p. 67. 

1* See Table, below. 
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filled during tHe lifetime of each of twenty-four of the 
previous Buddhas. It is on that work that a great part 
of the Pali Introduction to our Jfltaka Book is based, 
and most of the Terses in the first fifty pages of the 
present translation are quotations from the Buddha-va:gsa. 
From this source we thus have authority for twenty- 
four Birth Stories, corresponding to the first twenty-four 
of the twenty-seven previous Buddhas,^ besides the 
thirty-four in illustration of the Perfections, and the 
other isolated ones I have mentioned. 

Beyond this it is impossible yet to state what pro- 
portion of the stories in the Jataka Book can thus be 
traced back to the earlier Pali Buddhist literature; and 
it would be out of place to enter here upon any lengthy 
discussion of the difficult question as to the date of those 
earlier records. The provisional conclusions as to the 
age of the Sutta and Yinaya reached by Dr. Oldenberg 
in the very able introduction prefixed to his edition 
of the text of the Maha Yagga, and summarized at 
p. xxxviii of that work, will be sufficient for our present 
purposes. It may be taken as so highly probable as to 
be almost certain, that all those Birth Stories, which 
are not only found in the so-called Jataka Book itself, 
but are also referred to in these other parts of the 

^ See the list of these Buddhas helow, p. 52, -where it will be seen that for 
the last three Buddhas we have no Birth Story. 
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Pali Pitakas, are at least older tkaii the Council of 
Vesfilid 

The Council of Vesali was held about a hundred years 
after Grotama’s death, to settle certain disputes as to 
points of discipline and practice which had ■ arisen among 
the members of the Order, The exact date of Gotama’s 
death is uncertain;^ and in the tradition regarding the 
length of the interval between that event and the Council, 
the ^ hundred years ’ is of course a round number. But 
w'e can allow for all possibilities, and still keep within 
the bounds of certainty, if we fix the date of the Council 
of Yesali at within thirty years of 350 B.c, 

The members of the Buddhist Order of Mendicants 
were divided at that Couifcil — -as important for the 
history of Buddhism as the Council of Nice is for the 
history of Christianity-— into two parties. One side 
advocated the relaxation of the rules of the Order in 
ten particular matters, the others ado^^ the stricter 
view. In the accounts of the matter, which we at present 
only possess from the successors of the stricter party (or, 

’ This mir hold good though: ihe Buddhavaijsa and the Cariya Pitaha 
should turn out to he later than most of the other books contained in the 
Three Puli Pifakas. That -the . stories they contain have already hoeome 
Jatakas, whereas in most of the other cases above quoted the stories are still 
only parables, wordd seem to lead to this conclusion ; and the fact tliat they 
have preserved some verpancient forms (such as locatives in %) may merely 
be due to the fact that they are older, not in matter and ideas, but only in 
form. Compare what is said below as to the verses in the Birth Stories. 

* The question is discussed at length in my '•Anoient Coins and Measures 
of Ceylon' in ‘ Kumismata Orientalia,’ vol. i. 
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as tliej call tliemselves, tlie ortliodox party), it is ac- 
knowledged tliat tke otker, tke laser side, were in the 
majority ; and tkat wken the older and more influential 
members of the Order decided in favour of the orthodox 
view, the others held a council of their own, called, from 
the numbers of those who attended it, the Great Coimoil. 

ISTow the oldest Ceylon Chronicle, the Dipavapsa, which 
contains the only account as yet published of what oc- 
curred at the Great Council, says as follows : • 

“The monks of the Great Council turned the religion 
upside down ; 

They broke up the original Scriptures, and made a 
new recension ; 

A discourse put in one place they put in another ; 

They distorted the sense and the teaching of the Five 
Nikayas. 

Those monks — knowing not what had been spoken at 
length, and what concisely, 

“What was the obvious, and what was the higher 
meaning — 

Attached new meaning to new words, as if spoken by 
the Buddha, 

And destroyed much of the spirit by holding to the 
shadow of the letter. 

In part they cast aside the Sutta and the Yinaya so 
deep. 

And made an imitation Sutta and Yinaya, changing 
this to that. 


1 Dlpavagsa, V. 32 and foil. 
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The Pariwara abstract, and the Six Books of Abhi- 
dhamma ; 

The Patisambhida, the l^iddesa, and a portion of the. 
Jdtaika — 

So much they put aside, and made others in their 
place 

The animus of this description is sufficiently evident ; 
and the Bipavapsa, which cannot have been written 
earlier than the fourth century after the commencement 
of our era, is but poor evidence of the events of seven 
centuries before. But it is the best we have ; it is ac- 
knowledged to have been based on earlier sources, and 
it is at least reliable evidence that, according to Ceylon 
tradition, a book called the Jataka existed at the time 
of the Councils of Yesali. 

As the Northern Buddhists are the successors of those 
who held the Grreat Coimcil, we may hope before long 
to have the account of it from the other side, either 
from the Sanskrit or from the Chinese.^ Meanwhile 
it is important to notice that the fact of a Book of Birth 
Stories having existed at a very early date is confirmed, 
not only by such stories being found in other parts of 
the PaH Pitakas, but also by ancient monuments. 

Among the most interesting and important discoveries 

V There are several works enumerated By Mr. Boal in his Catalogue of 
Chinese Buddliistic Works in the India Office Library (see esijecially pp. 93-97, 
and pp. 107-109), from which we might expect to derive this information. 
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wliioli wo owe to recent arcliaaological researclies in 
India must undoubtedly be reckoned those of the Bud- 
dhist carvings on the railings round the dome-shaped 
relic shrines of Sanchi, Amaravatl, and Bharhut. There 
have been there found, very boldly and clearly sculp- 
tured in deep bas-relief, figures which were at first 
thought to represent merely scenes in Indian life. Even 
so their value as records of ancient civilization would 
have been of incalculable value; but they have acquired 
further importance since it has been proved that most 
of them are illustrations of the sacred Birth Stories in 
the Buddhist Jataka book, — are scenes, that is, from the 
life of Gotama in his last or previous births. This 
would be incontestable in many cases from the carvings 
themselves, but it is rendered doubly sure by the titles 
of Jatakas having been found inscribed over a number 
of those of the bas-reliefs which have been last dis- 
covered — the carvings, namely, on the railing at 
Bharhiit. 

It is not .necessary to turn aside here to examine into 
the details of these discoveries. It is sufficient for our 
present inquiry into the age of the Jataka stories that 
these ancient bas-reliefs afford indisputable evidence 
that the Birth Stories were already, at the end of the 
third century b.c., considered so sacred that they were 
chosen as the subjects to be represented round the most 
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sacred Buddhist buildings, and that they were already 
popularly known under the technical name of ‘ Jatakas.’ 
A detailed statement of all the Jatakas hitherto dis- 
covered on these Buddhist railings, and other places, 
will be found in one of the Tables appended to this 
Introduction ; and it will be noticed that several of 
those tales translated below in this volume had thus 
been chosen, more than two thousand years ago, to fill 
places of honour round the relic shrines of the Great 
Teacher. 

One remarkable fact apparent from that Table will 
be that the Birth Stories are sometimes called in the 
inscriptions over the bas-reliefs by names different from 
those given to them in the Jataka Book in the Pali 
Pitakas. This would seem, at first sight, to show that, 
although the very stories as we have them must have 
been known at the time when the bas-reliefs were carved, 
yet that the present collection, in which different names 
are clearly given at the end of each story, did not then 
exist. But, on the other hand, we, not only find in the 
Jataka Book itself very great uncertainty as to the 
names,— -the same stories being called in different parts 
of the Book by different titles, but one of these very 

^ Tims, jVo. 41 is called both Los aka Jataka and Mitta-viktbaka 
Jataka (Feer, ‘Etude 8ur les Jatakas,’ p, 121); No. 439 is called Oattid- 
vaka Jataka and also Mittawinbaka Jataka p. 120); Jfo. 57 is 
called Vakahinda Jataka and also K-umbhIla Jataka (Fausboll, vol. i. 
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bas-reliefs bas actually inscribed over it two distinct 
names in full li 

The reason for this is very plain. 'When a fable 
about a lion and a jackal was told (as in JSTo. 157) to 
show the advantage of a good character, and it -was 
necessary to choose a short title for it, it was called 
‘The Lion Jataka,’ or ‘The Jackal Jataka,^ or even 
‘The Good Character Jataka’; and when a fable was 
told about a tortoise, to show the evil results which 
follow on talkativeness (as in Ko. 215), the fable might 
as well be called ‘The Chatterbox Jataka’ as ‘The 
Tortoise Jataka,’ and the fable is referred to accordingly 
under both those names. It must always have been 
difficult, if not impossible, to fix upon a short title which 
should at once characterize the lesson to be taught, and 
the personages through whose acts it was taught ; and 
different names would thus arise, and become inter- 
changeable. It would be wrong therefore to attach 
too much importance to the difference of the names on 
the bas-reliefs and in the Jataka Book. And in trans- 

p. 278, and Tol. ii. p. 206); No. 96 is called Telapatta Jataka and also 
TakkasTla Jataka {Ibid. toL i. p. 393, and vol. i. pp. 469, 470) ; No. 102, 
there called Pannika Jataka, is the same story as No. 217, there called 
Seg&u Jataka; No. 30, there culled Munika Jataica, is the same stray as 
No. 286, there called Saluka Jataka; No. 215, the Kacchapa Jataka, 
is called BAHU-nnANi Jataka in the I)hammapada (p. 419) ; and No. 157 
is called Guna Jataka, Siha Jataka, and Sigala Jataka. 

1 Cunningham, ‘ The Stupa oi' Bharhnt,’ pi. xlvii. Tho carving- illustrates 
a fablo of a cat and a cock, and i.s labelled both Bidala Jataka and Kulckuta 
Jataka (Gat Jataka and Cock Jiltalca). 
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lating tlie titles we need not be afraid to allow ourselves 
a latitude similar to that which was indulged in by the 
early Buddhists themselves. 

There is yet further evidence confirmatory of the 
Dlpava:gsa tradition. The Buddhist Scriptures are some- 
times spoken of as consisting of nine different divisions, 
or sorts of texts (Aijgani), of which the seventh is 
‘Jatakas/ or ‘The Jataka Collection^ (Jatakag). This 
division of the Sacred Books is mentioned, not only in 
the I)Tj)ava:gsa itself, and in the Sumaggala YilasinI, but 
also in the Aijguttara l^ikaya (one of the later works 
included in the Pali Pitakas), and in the Saddharma 
Pundarika (a late, but standard Sanskrit work of the 
I^orthern Buddhists).’- It is common, therefore, to both 
of the two sections of the Buddhist Church; and it 
follows that it w^'as probably in use before the great 
schism took place between them, possibly before the 
Council of Yesali itself. In any case it is conclusive 
as to the existence of a collection of Jatakas at a very 
early date. 


The text of the Jiitaka Book, as now received among 
the Southern Buddhists, consists, as wdll be seen from the 

1 See the authorities quoted in iot manual, ‘Buddhism,’ pp. 214, 215 ; 
and Dr. Morris, in the Academy for May, 1880. 
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translation, not only of tlie stories, but of an elaborate 
commentary, containing a detailed Explanation of tbe 
Averse or verses wbicb occur in each of tbe stories; an 
Introduction to each of them, giving tbe occasion on 
Avbicli it is said to have been told ; a Conclusion, explain- 
ing tbe connexion between tbe personages in tbe Intro- 
ductory Story and tbe characters in tbe Birtb Story; 
and finally, a long general Introduction to tbe whole 
AYork. It is, in fact, an edition by a later band of tbe 
earlier stories; and though I have called it concisely 
tbe Jataka Book, its full title is ‘The Commentary on 
tbe Jatakas.’ 

We do not knoAV either tbe name of tbe author of 
this work, or tbe date when it was composed. Tbe 
meagre account giA^en at tbe commencement of tbe work 
itself (beloAA", pp. 1, 2) contains all our present informa- 
tion on these points. Mr. Childers, Avbo is tbe translator 
of this passage, has elscAvbere ' ascribed the Avork to 
Buddbagbosa ; ^ but I venture to think that this is, 
to say tbe least, very uncertain. 

We have, in tbe thirty- seventh chapter of tbe Maba- 
vapsa,^ a perhaps almost contemporaneous account of 
Buddbagbosa’s literary work; and it is there distinctly 
stated, that after writing in India tbe AttbasalinI (a com- 
mentary on tbe Dbammasa:gginl, tbe first of tbe Six 

1 In Ms Dictionary, Preface, p. ix, note. * Tnruonr, pp. 250-253. 
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Books of tlie Abkidhamma Pitaka), be went to Ceylon 
(about 430 a.d.) witb tbe express intention of translating 
tbe Siijlialese commentaries into Pali. There be studied 
under tbe Tbera Saiggbapali, and having proved bis 
efficiency by bis great work ^ Tbe Path of Purity 
(Yisuddbi-Magga, a compendium of all Buddhism), be 
was allowed by tbe monks in Ceylon to carry out bis 
wish, and translate the commentaries. Tbe Cbroniele 
then goes on to say that be did render ‘the whole 
Siijbalese Commentary ’ into Pali, But it by no means 
follows, as has been too generally supposed, that be 
was the author of all the Pali Commentaries we now 
possess. He translated, itmay be granted, tbe Commen- 
taries on the Yinaya Pitaka and on the four great divisions 
(Nikayas) of the Sutta Pitaka ; but these works, together 
with those mentioned above, would amply justify the 
very general expression of tbe chronicler. Tbe ' Sipba- 
lese Commentary’ being now lost, it is impossible to 
say what books were and what were not included under 
that expression as used in tbe Mabavapsa ; and to assign 
any Pali commentary, other than those just mentioned, 
to Buddbagbosa, some further evidence more clear than 
tbe ambiguous words of tbe Ceylon Chronicle should 
be required. 


Y^bat little evidence we. have ^s regards tbe particular 
work now in question seems to me to tend very strongly 
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in tlie otlier direction. Bndclhagliosa could scarcely have 
commenced his labours on the Jataka Commentary, 
leaving the works I have mentioned— so much more 
important from his point of view — imdone. Now I 
would ask the reader to imagine himself in Buddhaghosa’s 
position, and then to read carefully the opening words 
of our Jataka Commentary as translated below, and to 
judge for himself whether they could possibly be such 
words as Buddhaghosa would probably, -under the cir- 
cumstances, have written. It is a matter of feeling; but 
I confess I cannot think it possible that he was the 
author of ' them. Three Elders of the Buddhist Order 
are there mentioned with respect, but neither the name 
of Bevata, Buddhaghosa’s teacher in India, nor the name 
of Saijghapali, his teacher in Ceylon, is even referred 
to ; and there is not the slightest allusion either to 
Buddhaghosa^s conversion, his journey from India, the 
high hopes he had entertained, or the work he had 
already accomplished ! This silence seems to me almost 
as convincing as such negative evidence can possibly be. 

If not however by Buddhaghosa, the work must have 
been composed after his time; but probably not long 
after. It is quite clear from the account in the Maha- 
vaqsa, that before he came to Ceylon the Sighalese com- 
mentaries had not beeh turned into Pali ; and on the 
other hand, the example he had set so well will almost 

/ , 
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certainly liaye Tbeen quickly followed. We know one 
instance at least, tkat of tke Makavaqsa itself, wkich 
would confirm tliis supposition ; and kad tke present 
work keen muck later tkan kis time, it would not kave 
keen ascriked to Buddkagkosa at all. 

It is wortky of notice, perkaps, in tkis connexion, 
tkat tke Pali work is not a translation of tke Siqkalese 
Commentary. Tke autkor tkree times refers to a previous 
dataka Commentary, wkick possikly formed part of tke 
Siqkalese work, as a separate kook ; ^ and in one case 
mentions wkat it says only to overrule it.^ Our Pali 
work may kave keen kased upon it, kut cannot ke said to 
ke a mere version of it. And tke present Commentary 
agrees almost word for word, from p. 58 to j)« 134 of 
my translation, witk tke Madhura-attha-vilasixT, tke 
Commentary on tke ‘ Buddkavapsa ’ mentioned akove, 
wkick is not usually ascriked to Buddkagkosa.^ 

Tke Jataka Book is not tke only Piili Commentary 
wkick kas made use of tke ancient Birtk Stories. Tkey 
occur in numerous passages of tke different exegctical 
works composed in Ceylon, and tke only commentary 
of wkick anytking is known in print, tkat on tke 

1 Faiisboll, vol. i. 62 and p. 488 ; Tol, ii. p, 224. 

2 See the translation below, p. 82. 

® I judge from Ttirnour's analysis of tliat worlc in tlio Journal of tlio 
Bengal Asiatic Society, 1889, where some long extracts hare boon tansiated, 
and the contents of other passages given in abstract. 
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Dhamma-padag or ‘ CoUectioii of Scripture Verses/ con- 
tains a considerable number of tbem. Mr. Fausboll 
bas published copious extracts from this Commentaiy, 
■wliicli may be by Buddbagbosa, as an appendix to bis 
edition of tbe text ; and tbe work by Captain Rogers, 
entitled ‘Buddbagbosa’s Parables/ — ^a translation from 
a Burmese book called ‘ Dbammapada-vattbu ’ (that is 
‘ Stories connected with tbe Bbamma-padaig ’) — consists 
almost entirely of Jataka tales. 

In Siam there is even a rival collection of Birth 
Stories, which is called PannIsa-Jatakap pTlic Fifty 
Jatakas’), and of which an account has been given us 
by M. Leon Feer ;^ and tbe same scholar has pointed 
out that isolated stories, not contained in our collection, 
arc also to be found in tbe Pali literature of that 
country.® Tire first hundred and fifty tales in our col- 
lection are divided into Pamtdms, or fifties;^ 

but tbe Siamese collection cannot be either of those, as 
M. Feer bas ascertained that it contains no tales begin- 
ning in tbe same way as any of those in either of these 
three ‘Fifties.’ 


1 ‘ Etude sur les Jutalcas,’ pp. 62-65.., , r'^ Ibid, pp. 66-71. 

® Thiis is clear from Tol. i. p. 410 of Mr. Pauffiboll’s text, where, at the 
end of the 100th tnh;, avo find the words Majjhma-panimsako niithito, tliat 
is, ‘ End of the Middle Fifty.’ At the end of the 50th tale (p. 261) there is 
a corresponding’ enti-y, lathamo pannnso, ‘First Fifty’ ; and though there 
is no snch entry at the end of the iSOth tale, the expression ‘ Middle Fifty ’ 
shows that there must have been, at one time, such a division as is above 
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In India itself tlie Birtb. Stories survived tbe fall, 
as some of tbem bad probably preceded tbe rise, of 
Buddhism. ISTot a few of tbem were preserved by being 
included in tbe Maba Bbarata, tbe great Hindu epic 
wbicb became tbe storehouse of Indian mythology, phi- 
losophy, and folk-lore.^ Unfortunately, tbe date of the 
final arrangement of tbe Maba Bbarata is extremely 
uncertain, and there is no further evidence of tbe con- 
tinued existence of tbe Jataka tales till we come to tbe 
time of tbe work already frequently referred to — the 
Paiicba Tantra. 

It is to tbe history of this book that Professor Benfey 
has devoted that elaborate and learned Introduction 
which is tbe most important contribution to tbe study 
of this class of literature as yet published ; and I cannot 
do better than give in bis own words bis final con- 
clusions as to tbe origin of this popular story-book 

‘^Although we are unable at present to give any 
certain information either as to tbe author or as to the 
date of the work, we receive, as it seems to me, no 
unimportant compensation in tbe fact, that it turned 
out,® with a certainty beyond doubt, to have been ori- 
ginally a Buddhist book. This followed especially from 
tbe chapter discussed in § 225. But it was already 
indicated by the considerable number of the fables and 

^ See, for instence, above, p, xxvii ; and below, p. 185. 

2 ‘ Pantscha Tantra,’ von. Tlicodor Benfey, 1859, p, xi. 

® That is, in the course of Prof. Benfey’s researches. 
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tales contained in tlie work, wMcH could also be traced 
in Buddhist writings. Their number, and also the 
relation between the foi-m in which they are told in our 
woi’k, and that in which they appear in the Buddhist 
writings, incline us— nay, drive us— -to the conclusion 
that the latter were the source from which our work, 
within the circle of Buddhist literature, proceeded. .... 

“ The proof that our work is of Buddhist origin is 
of importance in two ways : firstly — on which we will 
not here further insist — for the history of the work 
itself ; and secondly, for the determination of what 
Buddhism is. We can find in it one more proof of that 
literary activity of Buddhism, to which, in my articles 
on ‘India,’ which appeared in 1840,^ I had already felt 
myself compelled to assign the most important place 
in the enlightenment and general intellectual develop- 
ment of India. This view has since received, from year 
to year, fresh confirmations, which I hope to bring 
together in another place ; and whereby I hope to prove 
that the very bloom of the intellectual life of India 
(whether it found expression in Brahmanical or Buddhist 
works) proceeded substantially from Buddhism, and is 
contemporaneous with the epoch in which Buddhism 
flourished that is to saj’-, from the third century before 
Christ to the sixth or seventh century after Christ. 
With that principle, said to have been proclaimed by 
Buddhism in its earliest years, ‘that only that teaching 
of the Buddha’s is true which contraveneth not sound 
reason,’^ the autonomy of man’s Intellect was, we may 
fairly say, eifectively acknowledged; the whole relation 
between the realms of the knowable and of the unknow- 
able was subjected to its control; and notwithstanding 
that the actual reasoning powers, to which the ultimate 
appeal was thus given, were in fact then not altogether 

1 la ‘ Ersch und Griiber’s Encyklopsedie,' especially at pp. 255 and 277. • 

* Wassiliew, ‘ Der Buddhismus,’ etc., p. 68. 
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sound, yet the way was pointed out by which Eeason 
could, under more favourable circumstances, begin to 
liberate itself from its failings. We are already learning 
to value, in the philosophical endeavours of Buddhism, 
the labours, sometimes indeed quaint, but aiming at 
thoroughness and worthy of the highest respect, of its 
severe earnestness in inquiry. And that, side by side 
with this, the merry Jests of light, and even frivolous 
poetry and conversation, preserved the cheerfulness of 
life, is clear from the prevailing tone of our work, and 
still more so from the probable Buddhist origin of those 
other Indian story-books which have hitherto become 
known to us.'” 

Professor Benfey then proceeds to show that the 
Paneha Tantra consisted originally, not of five, but 
of certainly eleven, perhaps of twelve, and Just possibly 
of thirteen books; and that its original design was to 
teach princes right government and conducts The whole 
collection had then a different title descriptive of this 
design ; and it Was only after a part became detached 
from the rest that that part was called, for distinction's 
sake, the Paneha Tantra, or Five Books. When this 
occurred it is impossible to say. But it was certainly 
the older and larger collection, not the present Paneha 
Tantra, which travelled into Persia, and became the 
source of the whole of the extensive ‘Kalilag and 
Bamnag ' literature.® 

^ Compare the tiiie of the Birth Story above, p. xxii, ‘ A Lesson for 

2 See above, p. xxix. 
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The ' Arabian autbors of tbe work translated (tbrongb 
the ancient Persian) from this older collection assign it to 
a certain Bidpai ; who is said to have composed it in order 
to instruct Babschelim, the successor of Alexander in his 
Indian possessions, in worldly wisdom.^ There may well 
he some truth in this tradition. And when we consider 
that the ^ Barlaam and Josaphat ’ literature took its 
origin at the same time, and in the same place, as the 
‘Kalilag and Damnag^ literature ; that both of them 
are based upon Buddhist originals taken to Bagdad in 
the sixth century of our era ; and that it is precise^ 
such a book as the Book of Birth Stories from which 
they could have derived all that they borrowed ; it is 
difficult to avoid connecting these facts together by the 
supposition that the work ascribed to Bidpai may, in fact, 
have been a selection of those Jataka stories bearing 
more especially on the conduct of life, and preceded, 
like our own collection, by a sketch of the life of the 
Buddha in his last birth. Such a supposition would 
afford a reasonable explanation of some curious facts 
which have been quite inexplmable oh the existing 
theory. If the Arabic ‘ Kalilah and Bimnah ’ was an 
exact translation, in our modern sense of the word trans- 
lation, of an exact translation of a Buddhist work, how 


1 Knatclibidl, p. 29. 
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comes it that the yariotis copies of the ‘ Kalilah and 
Dimnah ’ differ so greatly, not only among themselves, 
hut from the lately -discovered Syriac ‘ Kalilag and 
Damnag," which was also, according to the current 
hypothesis, a translation of the same original ? — how 
comes it that in these translations from a Buddhist 
hook there are no references to the Buddha, and no 
expressions on the face of them Buddhistic ? If, on 
the other hand, the later writers had merely derived 
their suhject-matter from a Buddhist work or w'orks, 
and had composed what were in effect fresh works on 
the basis of such an original as has been suggested, we 
can understand how the different writers might have 
used different portions of the material before them, and 
might have discarded any expressions too directly in 
contradiction with their own religious beliefs. 

The first three of those five chapters of the work as- 
cribed to Bidpai which make up the Pancha Tantra, are 
also found in a form slightly different, but, on the whole, 
essentially the same, in two other Indian Story-books,-— 
the EathI-Saxit-Sagara (Ocean of the Bivers of 
Stories), composed in Sanskrit by a Northern Buddhist 
named Somadeva in the twelfth century, and in the 
well-known Hitopadesa, which is a much later work. 
If Somadeva had had the Pancha Tantra in its present 
form before him, he would probably have included the 
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■\vliole fiye books in liis. ‘encyclopaedic collection; and the 
absence from tbe Eatba-Sarit-Sagara of the last two 
books would tend to show that when he wrote his great 
work the I’ancha Tantra had not been composedj or at 
least had not reached the Eorth of India. 

Somadeva derived his knowledge of the three books 
he does give from the Ybihat-Eatha, a work asciibed 
to Gfunadhya, written in the Paisachi dialect, and pro- 
bably at least as early as the sixth century.^ This work, 
on which >Soinadeva’s whole poem is based, is lost. But 
Dr. Bilhler has lately discovered another Sanskrit poem, 
based on that earlier work, written in Kashmir by 
Kshemendra at the end of the eleventh century, and 
called, like its original, Yrihat-Kathii ; and as Somadeva 
wrote quite independently of this earlier poem, we may 
hoj)e that a comparison of the two Sanskrit works will 
afford reliable evidence of the eontents of the Old 
Yrihat-Katha.^ 

I should also mention here that another well-known 
work, the YETAnA-PANOA-YiNSATT (the Twenty-five 
Tales of a Demon), is oontaihed in both the Sanskrit 
poems, and was therefore probably also in Grunadhya’s 
collection ; but as no Jataka stories have been as yet 
traced in it, I have simply included it for purposes of 

1 J)r. Fitz-Bdijoard pp. 22-24. 

* Br. Biihler in tlie Indian Antiq,uaxy, i. 302, v. 29, vi. 269, 
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reference in Table I., together -witli the most important 
of those of the later Indian story-books of which any- 
thing certain is at present known. 


There remains only to add a few words on the mode 
in which the stories, whose history in Europe and in 
India I have above attempted to trace, are presented 
to us in the lataka Book. 

Each story is introduced by another explaining where 
and why it was told by the Buddha; the Birth Story 
itself being called the AUta-vattJm or Story of the Past, 
and the Introductory Story the Taccup^anna-^rnttliu or 
Story of the Present. There is another book in the 
Pali Pitakas called ApADANA:g, which consists of tales 
about the lives of the early Buddhists ; and many of 
the Introductory Stories in the Jataka Book (such, for 
instance, as the tale about Little Eoadling, No. 4, or 
the tale about Kumara Eassapa, No. 12) differ very little 
from these Apadiinas. Other of the Introductory Stories 
(such, for instance, as No. 17 below) seem to bo mere 
repetitions of the iDrincipal idea of the story they intro- 
duce, and are probably derived from it. That the 
Introductory Stories are entirely devoid of credit is 
clear from the fact that different Birth Stories are in- 
troduced as having been told at the same time and place. 
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and in answer to tiie same question. Thus no less than 
ten stories are each said to have been told to a certain 
love-sick monk as a warning to him against his folly 
the closely-allied story given below as the Introduction 
to Birth Story h[o. 30 appears also as the Introduction 
to at least four others;^ and there are many other in- 
stances of a similar kind.® 

After the two stories have been told, there comes a 
Conclusion, in which the Buddha identifies the person- 
ages in the Birth Story with those in the Introductory 
Story ; but it should be noticed that in one or two cases 
characters mentioned in the Atita-vatthu are supposed 
not to have been reborn on earth at the time of the 
Paccuppanna-vatthu.^ And the reader must of course 
avoid the mistake of importing Christian ideas into this 
Conclusion by supposing that the identity of the persons 
in the two stories is owing to the passage of a ‘soul’ 
from the one to the other. Buddhism does not teach 
the Transmigration of Souls. Its doctrine (which is 
somewhat intricate, and for a fuller statement of which 
I must refer to my Manual of Buddhism‘s) would be 
better summarized as the Transmigration of Character; 

1 Nos. 61, G2, 63, 147, 159, 193, 196, 198, 199, 263. 

2 Nos. 106, 145, 191, 286. 

3 58 , 73, 142, 194, 220, and 277, liave the same Introductory Story. 

And so ISTos. 60, 104, 116, 161. 

And Nos. 127, 128, 138, 173, 175. 

* See the Puli note at the end of Jutaka No. 91. 
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for it is entirely independent of tlie early and ■widely" 
prevalent notion of the existence 'vvitliin each human 
body of a distinct soul, or ghost, or spirit. The Bodisat, 
for in, stance, is not supposed to have a Soul, which, 
on the death of one body, is transferred to another; 
but to be the inheritor of the Character acquired by the 
previous Bodisats. The insight and goodness, the moral 
and intellectual perfection which constitute Buddhahood, 
could not, according to the Buddhist theory, be acquired 
in one lifetime : they were the accumulated result of 
the continual effort of many generations of successive 
Bodisats. The only thing which continues to exist 
when a man dies is his Zhma, the result of his words 
and thoughts and deeds (literally his ‘doing’); and 
the curious theory that this result is concentrated in 
some new individual is due to the older theory of 
soul. 

In the case of one Jataka (Fausbdll, Is’o. 27G), the 
Conclusion is wholly in verse; and in several cases the 
Conclufsion contains a verse or verses . added by way 
of moral. Such versesy -when, they occur, arc called 
or Yerses spoken by the Buddha, 
not when he was stiU only a Bodisat, but when he 
had become a Buddha. They are so called to distinguish 
them from the similar verses inserted in the Birth Story, 
and spoken there by the- Bodisat. Each story has its 
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verse or verses, either in tlie Aiita-mUhu or in the 
Conclusion, and sometimes in both. The number of 
cases in v'^hich all the verses are Ahhmmhucldha-gatha is 
relatively small (being only one in ten of the Jatakas 
published^); and the number of cases in which they 
occur together with verses in the AtUa-mUJm is very 
small indeed (being only five out of the three hundred 
Jatakas published^) ; in the remaining two hundred and 
sixty-five the verse or verses occur in the course of the 
Birth Story, and arc most genemlly s23oken by the 
Bodisat himself. 

There are several reasons for su];)];)Osing that these 
verses are older than the jjrose which now forms their 
setting. The Ceylon tradition goes so far as to say that 
the original Jataka Book, now no longer extant, con- 
sisted of the verses alone ; that the Birth Stories are 
Commentary upon them ; and the Introductory Stories, 
the Conclusions and the ‘ Padn~gatasannnya* or word- 
for-word exjplanation of the verses, are Commentary 
on this Commentary.^ And archaic forms and forced 

1 Iv^os. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 28, 29, 37, 55, 56, 68, 85, 87, 88, 97, 100, 114, 136 
(total, eighteen in the Eka-Nipfita) ; 156 ( = 55, 56), 196, 202, 237 (=68), 
241 (total, five in the Dnka-Nipilta) ; 255, 256, 268, 264, 284, 291, 300 
(total, seveninthe Tika-Niputa, and thirty altogether) , 

2 ]Vos. 152, 168, 179, 233, 286. 

2 This belief underlies the curious note forming the last words of the Mahu- 
supina Jutaka, i. 345 : “Those who held the Council after the death of the 
Blessed One placed the lines beginning tisahha nilckha in the Commentary, 
and then, making the other lines beginmng labimi into one verso, they put 
(the Jfitaka) into the Eka-Nipfita (the chapter including all those Jatakas 
which have only one verse).” 
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constructions in the Yorscs (in striking contrast with 
the regularity and simplicity of the prose parts of tlie 
hook), and the corrupt state in which some of the Yerscs 
are found, seem to point to the conclusion that the verses 
are older. 

But I venture to think that, though the present form 
of the verses may he older than the present form of the 
Birth Stories, the latter, or most of the latter, were, in 
existence first ; that the verses, at least in many cases, 
were added to the stories after they had hecome current ; 
and that the Birth Stories without versos in them at all 
— those enumerated in the list in note 1 on tlie last 
page, where the verses are found only in the Conclusion 
— are, in fact, among the oldest, if not the oldest, in the 
whole collection. For any one wdio takes the trouhle to 
go through that list seriatim will find that it contains a 
considerahle numher of those stories which, from their 
being found also in the Pali Pitakas or in the oldest 
European collections, can already he proved to belong 
to a very early date. The only hypothesis which will 
reconcile these facts seems to me to be that tlie Birth 
Stories, though probably originally older than the verses 
they contain, were handed down in Ceylon till the time 
of the compilation of our present Jataka Book, in the 
Siijhalese language ; whilst the verses on the other hand 
were not translated, but were preserved as they were 
received, in Pali. 


I 
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There is another group of stories which seems to he 
older than most of the others ; those, namely, in which 
the Bodisat appears as a sort of chorus, a moralizer only, 
and not an actor in the play, whose part may have been 
an addition made when the story in which it occurs was 
adopted hy the Buddhists. Such is the fable above 
translated of the Ass in the Lion^'s Skin, and most of 
the stories where the Bodisat is a rukkha-clemtd — the 
fairy or genius of a tree.^ But the materials are insuffi- 
cient at present to put this forward as otherwise than 
a mere conjecture. 

The arrangement of the stories in our present collec- 
tion is a most unpractical one. They are classified, not 
according to their contents, but according to the number 
of verses they contain. Thus, the First division (l^ipata) 
includes those one hundred and fifty of the stories which 
have only one verse ; the Second, one hundred stories, 
each having two verses ; the Third and Fourth, each of 
them fifty stories, containing respectively three and four 
verses each; and so on, the number of stories in each 
division decreasing rapidly after the number of verses 
exceeds four ; and the whole of the five hundred and 
fifty Jatakas being contained in twenty-two ISlipatas. 
Even this division, depending on so unimportant a fuctor 

1 See, for iastance, below, pp. 212, 228, 230, 317; above, p. sii; and 
Jiltaka, No, 113. 
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as the number of the verses, is not logically carried out ; 
and the round numbers of the stories in the first four 
divisions arc made up by including in them stories wbicb, 
according to the principle adopted, should not properly 
be placed vdthin them. Thus several Jatakas are only 
mentioned in the first two Mpatas to say that they 
will be found in the later ones ; ^ and several Jatakas 
given with one verse only in the First Nipata, are given 
again with more verses in those that follow;® and occa- 
sionally a story is even repeated, with but little variation, 
in the same Nipata.® 

On the other hand, several Jatakas, which count only 
as one story in the present enumeration, really contain 
several different tales or fables. Thus, for instance, 
the Kula vaka Jataka (On Mercy to Animals) ^ consists 
of seven stories woven, not very closely, into one. The 
most striking instance of this is perhaps the TJinmagga 
Jataka, not yet published in the Pali, but of which the 
Sinhalese translation by the learned Batuwan Tudiiwa 

1 ISTos. 110, 111, 112, 170, 192 in the Ummafrga Jufalca, and jSTo. 264 in 
the S'urnci Jataka. . " 

» No. 30=No. 286. No. 68 = No. 237. 

„ 34= „ 216. „ 86= „ 290. 

„ 40= „ 268. „ 102= „ 217. 

„ 57= „ 224. „ 145= „ 198. 

® So No. 82=No. 104. 

,„,99= „ 101. - 

„ 134= „ 135. 

„ 196= „ 225. 

„ 294= „ 295. 

Compare the hvo stories Nos. 23 and 24 translated below. 

^ Translated below, pp. 278-290. 
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occupies two hundred and fifty pages octavo, and consists 
of a very large number (I have not counted them, and 
there is no index, but I should think they amount to 
more than one hundred and fifty) of most entertaining 
anecdotes. Although therefore the Birth Stories are 
spoken of as ‘ The five hundred and fifty Jatakas,’ this 
is merely a round number reached by an entirely arti- 
ficial arrangement, and gives no clue to the actual number 
of stories. It is probable that our present collection 
contains altogether (including the Introductory Stories 
where they are not mere repetitions) between two and 
three thousand independent tales, fables, anecdotes, and 
riddles. 

iKTor is the number 550 any more exact (though the 
discrepancy in this case is not so great) if it be supposed 
to record, not the number of stories, but the number of 
distinct births of the Bodisat. In the Kuliivaka Jiitaka, 
just referred to (the tale On Mercy to Animals), there 
are two consecutive births of the future Buddha ; and on 
the other hand, none of the six Jiitakas mentioned in 
note 1, p. Ixxx, represents a distinct birth at all — ^tho 
Bodisat is in them the same person as he is in the later 
Jatakas in which those six are contained. 


Prom the facts as they stand it seems at present to 
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be tbe most probable explanation of tbe rise of our 
Jataka Book to suppose that it was due to tbe religious 
faitb of tbe Indian Buddhists of tbe third or fourth 
century n.c., who not only repeated a number of fables, 
parables, and stories ascribed to the Buddha, but gave 
them a peculiar sacredness and a special religious signi- 
ficance by identifying the best character in each with 
the Buddha himself in some previous birth. From the 
time when this step was taken, what had been merely 
parables or fables became ‘Jatakas,’ a word invented to 
distinguish, and used only of, those stories which have 
been thus sanctified. The earliest use of that word at 
present known is in the inscriptions on the Buddhist 
Tope at Bharhut ; and from the way in which it is 
there used it is clear that the word must have then been 
already in use for some considerable time. But when 
stories thus made sacred were popularly accepted among 
people so accustomed to literary activity as the early 
Buddhists, the natural consequence would be that the 
Jatakas should have been brought together into a col- 
lection of some kind ; and the probability of this having 
been clone at a very early date is confirmed, firstly, by 
the tradition of the difference of opinion concerning a 
Jiitaka Book at the Councils of Vcsali; and Kscconclly 
by the mention of a Jiitaka Book in the ninefold divi- 
sion of the Scriptures found in the Apguttara Nikaya 
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and in the Saddharma Pundarlka. To the compiler of 
this, or of some early oolleotion, are probably to be as- 
cribed the Yerses, which in some cases at least are later 
than the Stories. 

"With regard to some of the Jatakas, among which 
may certainly be included those found in the Pali Pitakas, 
there may well have been a tradition, more or less re- 
liable, as to the time and the occasion at which they were 
supposed to have been uttered by the Buddha. These 
traditions will have given rise to the earliest Introductory 
Stories, in imitation of which the rest were afterwards 
invented ; and these will then have been handed down 
as commentary on the Birth Stories, till they were finally 
made part of our present collection by its compiler 
in Ceylon. That (either through their later origin, 
or their having been much more modified in transmis- 
sion) they represent a inore modern point of view than 
the Birth Stories themselves, will be patent to every 
reader. There is a freshness and simplicity about the 
‘ Stories of the Past ’ that is sadly wanting in the ' Stories 
of the Present ’ j so much so, that the latter (and this 
is also true of the whole long Introduction containing 
the life of the Buddha) may be compared more accurately 
with modimval Legends of the Saints than with such 
simple stories as JEsop^s Fables, which still bear a like- 
ness to their forefathers, the * Stories of the Past.’ 
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TliG Jatakas so constituted were carried to Ceylon in 
tlie Pali language, when Buddhism was first introduced 
into that island (a date that is not quite certain, but 
may be taken provisionally as about 200 b.c.) ; and the 
whole was there translated into and preserved in the 
Siijhaleso language (except the verses, which were loft 
untranslated) until the compilation in the fiftli century 
A.T)., and by an unknown author, of the Pali Jataka 
Boole, the translation of which into English is commenced 
in this volume. 

When we consider the number of elaborate similes 
by which the arguments in the Pali Suttas are 
enforced, there can be no reasonable doubt that the 
Bnddha was really accustomed to teach much by tbo 
aid of parables, and it is not improbable that the 
compiler was quite correct in attrihuting to him that 
subtle sense of good-natured humour which led to his 
inventing, as occasion arose, some fable or some talc 
of a previous birth, to explain away existing failures in 
conduct among the monks, or to draw a moral from 
contemporaneous events. It is even already possible 
to jooint to some of the diXtakas as being probably the 
oldest in the collection; but it must be left to future 
research to carry out in ampler detail the investigation 
into the comparative date of each of the stories, both 
those which are called 'Stories of the Past’ and those 
which are called 'Stories of the Present.’ 
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Besides the points which the teacliing of the Jatahas 
has in common with that of European moralists and 
satirists, it inculcates two lessons peculiar to itself — 
firstly, the powerful influence of inherited character ; 
and secondly, the essential likeness "between man and 
other animals. The former of these two ideas underlies 
hoth the central Buddhist doctrine of Karma and the 
theory of the Buddhas, views certainly common among 
all the early Buddhists, and therefore prohahly held by 
Gotama himself. And the latter of the two underlies 
and explains the sympathy with animals so conspicuous 
in these tales, and the frequency with wbich they lay 
stress upon the duty of kindness, and even of courtesy, 
to the brute creation. It is curious to find in those 
records of a strange and ancient faith such blind feeling 
after, such vague foreshadowing of beliefs only now 
beginning to be put forward here in the West; but it 
is scarcely necessary to , point out that the paramount 
value to us now of the Jataka stories is historical. 

In this respect their value does not consist only in 
the evidence they afford of the intercommunion between 
East and West, but also, and perhaps chiefly, in the 
assistance which they will render to the study of folk- 
lore ; — -that is, of the beliefs and habits of men in the 
earlier stages of their development. The researches of 
Tylor and Waitz and Peschel and Lubbock and Spencer 
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Kaye sIlowti us that it is by this means that it is most 
easily possible rightly to imderstand and estimate many 
of the habits and beliefs still current among ourselres. 
But the chief obstacle to a consensus of opinion in such 
studies is the insufficiency and inaccuracy of the autho- 
rities on which the facts depend. While the ancient 
literature of peoples more advanced usually ignores or 
passes lightly over the very details most important from 
this point of view, the accounts of modern travellers 
among the so-called savage tribes are often at best very 
secondary evidence. It constantly happens that such 
a traveller can only tell us the impression conveyed to 
his mind of that which his informant holds to be the 
belief or custom of the tribe. Such native information 
may be inaccurate, incomplete, or misleading ; and it 
reaches us only after filtration through a European 
mind more or less able to compx’ehend it rightly. 

But in the Jatakas we have a nearly complete picture, 
and quite uneorrupted and unadulterated by European 
intercourse, of the social life and customs and popular 
beliefs of the common people of Aryan tribes closely 
related to ourselves, just as they were passing through 
the first stages of civilization. 

The popularity of the Jatakas as amusing stories may 
pass away. How can it stand against the rival claims 
of the fairy tales of scienccj and the entrancing, many- 
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sided story of man’s gradual rise and progress ? But 
though, these less fabulous and more attractive stories 
shall increasingly engage the attention of ourselves and 
of our children^ we may stiU turn with appreciation 
to the ancient Book of the Buddhist Jiitaka Tales as 
a priceless record of the childhood of our race. 


I avail myself of this opportunity of acknowledging 
my indebtedness to several friends whose assistance has 
been too continuous to be specified on any particular 
page. Professor Childers, whose premature death was 
so great a blow to Pali studies, and whose name I 
never think of without a feeling of reverent and grateful 
regret, had undertaken the translation of the Jatakas, 
and the first thirty-three pages are from his pen. They 
are the last memento of his earnest work : they stand 
exactly as he left them. Professor Estlin Carpenter, 
who takes a deep interest in this and cognate subjects, 
has been kind enough to read through all the proofs, 
and I owe to his varied scholarship many useful hints. 
And my especial thanks, and the thanks of any readers 
this work may meet with, are above all due to Professor 
Eausboll, without whose Pali text, 

the result of self-denying labours spread over many years, 
this translation would not have been undertaken. 


T. W. KEYS DAVIDS. 
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TABLET 

INDM WGEKS. 

1. Tho Jataka Atthavannana. ' A eolleetion, probaWy first mado in 
the third or fourth century n.o. , of stories previously existing, and ascribed 
to the Buddha, and put into its present form in Ceylon, in the fifth centiu’y 
A.D. The Pali text is being edited by Professor Fausbbll, of Copenhagen; 
vol. i. 1877, vol. ii. 1878, vol. iii. in the press. English translation in the 
present work. 

Iff. Sinhalese translation of No. 1, called P^vjt siva panas Jataka pota. 
"Written in Ceylon in or about 1320 a.d. 

15. Guttila Kawyaya. A poetical version in Elu, or old Siphalese, of 
one of the stories in 1«, by Badawmt&wa Bnname, about 1416. Edited in 
Colombo, 1870, with introduction and commentai’y, by Baptivan Tuduu!a. 

Iff. KnsA Jataicaya, A poetical version in Elu, or old Siijhalese, of one 
of the stories in !«, by jLlaffiawanna Mohopale, 1610. Edited in Colombo, 
with commentary, 1868. 

l d. An Eastern Love Story. Translation in verse of le, laj Thomas Steele, 
<7. CIA., London, 1871. 

le. Asabisa Jatakaya. An Elu poem, hy Edjadhiraja Sihlia, king of 
Ceylon in 1780. 

2. The Cahiya Pitaka. A book of the Buddhist Scriptures of the fourth 
century B.C., containing thirty "five of the oldest above stories. See Table IV. 

3. The Jataka Maua. A Sanskrit work of unknown date, also contain- 
ing thirty -five of the oldest stories in No. 1. See Table IV. 

4. The Pannasa-Jatakai), or ‘ 50 Jatakas.’ A Pali work written in 
Siam, of unknown date and contents, but apparently distinct from No. 1. 
See above, p. Ixvii. 
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5. PaScha. Tantra. PMedioeval. See above, pp. Ixviii-kxii. 

Text edited, Kosegartm^ Bonn, 1848. 

and Bombay, 1868. 

6. Translations ; — German, by Benfey, Leipzig, 1859. 

7. Preneb „ Dubois, Paris, 1826. 

8. ,, ,, Lancemu, Paris, 1871. 

9. Greek „ Galanas and TypaMos, Athens, 1851. 

10. Hitopadesa. Medunval. Compiled principally from No. 2, -with 
additions from another unknown work. 

Text edited by Garey and Cohhroolie, Serampnr, 1804. 

Hamilton, London, 1810. 

Bernstein, Breslau, 1823. 

and Zassew, Bonn, 1829-1831. 
Nyalankar, Calcutta, 1830 and 1844. 

Johnson, Hertford, 1847 and 1864, with English 
version. 

Yates, Calcutta, 1841. 

E. Arnold, Bombay, 1859 ,, 

Muller, London, 1864-1868 ,, 

11. Translations: — ^English, by Wilkins, Bath, 1787; reprinted by 

Nyalankar in his edition of the text. 

12. ,, ,, Sir W. Jones, Calcutta, 1816. 

12a!. „ „ E. Arnold, London, 1861. 

13. German „ Jfa.-r J/dWer, Leipzig, 1844. 

13«. „ ,, Tubingen, 1853. 

14. Z. Znifse, Breslau, 1874. 

15. French ,, Z««(/7^'s, Paris, 1790. 

16. ,, „ Dancer au, VsAs, 1855. 

17. Greek ,, Gafenos and Athens, 1851. 

18. Tetaua Panca Yi:gsATi. Twenty-five stories told by a Vetala, or 
demon. Sanskrit text in No. 32, vol. ii. pp. 288-293. 

18«. Greek version of No. 18 added to No. 17. 

19. Tethaea Kathei. Tamil version of No. 18. Edited by jBoZicrfaow in 
‘A Oompilatioii of Papers in the Tamil Language,7 Madras, 1839. 

20. No. 19, timslated into English by in ‘ Miscellaneous 

Translations from Oriental Language.?,’ London, 1831. 

21. No. 18, translated into Brajbakha, by iSaraZ, 1740. 

22. Bytal Pachisi. Translated from No, 21 into English by Kali 

ZaAadiw, Calcutta, 1834. See No. 41«, 

22fA Baitae Pachisi. Hindustani version of No, 21, Calcutta, 1805, 
Edited by PfitrA’cr, Hertford, 1855. 


INDIAN- WORI?:S. xd 

22S. Englisli versions of 22fl!, by J. T. Flatts, Hollings, mA Barhcr. 

22c. YiKiiAM AND THE Yamdibe, or Tales of Hiadu Devilry. Adapted 
from 225 by London, 1870. 

‘I'M. German version, of 22rt, by if. Odsterhy, in tlie ‘Bibliothek Orieii- 
taliscber Miircben und Erzalilungen/ 1873, vf.Ltb valuable introduction and 
notes. 

23. S.siDDi Kun. Mongolian version of No. 18. 

2-1'. German versions of No. 23, by Benjam'm Brrgmunn in Komadisrhe- 
Stf'flifemcn im Laudo da' iLulmlkJccn, i. 247 and foil., 180-1- j and by Jiudij, 
1866 and I86S. 

25. German version of No. IS, hv Bv. Luher, Gorz, 1875. 

26. SuKA Saptati. The seventy stories of a parrot. 

27. Greek vi-rsiou of No. 26, by Bemetrios Gah)m and (}. K. Tt/paMoa, 

Bsittakon dCi/thoIoi/ial included in tlioir version of Nos. 10 and IS. 

28. Persian version of No. 26, now lost; but reprodu(?ed by Nrc/is/u-hi 
under the title Tnti Nameh. 

28ff. Tota Kahani. Iliudnstaiu version of 26. Edited by Forbes. 

285. English version of 28a, by the Bev, G. Small. 

2t). SiNH.isANA Dviv'rniNS.ATi. The thirty-tvo stories of the throne of 
Yikramrulitya ; called also Vikrctma Oaritra. Edited in Madras, ISGl, 

29«. SiNGiiASAN Battisi. Hindi versiou of 29 . li&iteiihj Syed Abdoolah. 

30. Yatiits Singh.asan. Bengali version of No. 29, Scrampiu', 1818. 

31. Ann Boiui Chan. Mongolian version of No. 29. 

32. YniHAT-iCATHA. By Gnnadhya, probably about the sixth century; 
in the PaisacT Prakrit. See above, p. Lxxiii. 

33. Katha Saiut Sagaua. The Ocean of the Livers of Tales. It is 
founded on No. 32. Includes No. 18, and a part of No. 5. The San.skrit 
text edited by BrockJmns, Leipzig, vol. i. "with German translation, 1839 ; 
vol. ii. text only, 1802 and 18GG. Original by Sri Soniadeva Bhatta., of EaslniiTr, 
at tlie beginning of the twelfth century a.d. See above, pp. Ixxii, Ixxiii. 

34. Yriiiat-katha. A Sanskrit version of No. 34, by Kshemendra, of 
Kasbmlr. Y^rittcn independently of Somadeva’s work. No. 32. See 
above, p. Ixxiii. 

35. Panca Danda Cii.attiia Pkabandha. Stories about King Yikra- 
mailitya’s magic umbrella. Jain Sanskrit. Text and German version by 
IFeJcr, Berlin, 1877. 

3G. Vasavadatta. By Snhandhu. Possibly as old as the sixth century. 
Edited hy Filz-Fdward Hall, in the Bibliotheca, Ind'ica, Calcutta, 1859. Thi.s 
and tho next are romances, not story-books. 

37. KADAjrnAnT. By Buna Bhalta, P seventh century. Edited in Cal- 
cutta, 1850 ; and again, 1872, hy Tarlcapaeaspai'i. 


xdi INDIAN WORKS, 

38. BengaE yersion of No. 37, "hj Tam ShanJcar Tarlcamtm. Tentli 
edition, Calcutta, 1868, 

39. Dasa-kttmaea-carita, By ? sixth century. Edited by Cafvt/, 

1804; jrr&o«, 1846 ; and by Bw/iZen 1873. 

39«. Hindoo Taies, founded on No. 39. ByP. TT. Jacob, London, 1873. 

395. IJne Tethade. Ey Sippolyte Fauche, Paris, 1861-1863. Contains 
a translation into French of No. 39. 

40. Kathaenava, the Stream of Tales. In four Books ; the first heing 
No. 18, the second No. 29, the third and fotrrth miscellaneous. 

41. PuEUSHA-EAEiKSHA, the Adyentures of King Hammira. Prohahly of 
the foxrrteeuth centm-y. By VidycipatL 

41«. English ti-anslation of No. 41, by Raja Kali Krishna, Serampur, 
1830. See No. 22. 

42. ViEA-cAEiTAr), the Adyentures of King SaEvahana. 
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TABLE II. 

THE KALILAG AHD DAMHAG LITERATTJBE. 

1. A lost Buddhist work in a languoge of Northern India, ascribed to 
Bidpai. See above, pp. Isx-lxxii. 

2. Pelvl version, 531-679 a.d. By Barzuye, the Court physician of 
Khosru Jfushirvan. See above, p. xxix. 

3. KALitAG nsm DjAmkag. Syrian version of No. 2. Published with 
German translation by Gmtm BicIteM, and Introduction by Professor Benfiif^ 
Leipzig, 1876. This .'ind No. 15 preserve the best evidence of the contents 
of No. 2, and of its Buddliist origiutd or originals. 

4. Kalilak wa DiMiffAH (Fables of Bidpai). Arabic version of No. 3, 
by Abd-aBuh, son of Almokalfa. Date about 750 a.d. Te.vt of one recen- 
sion edited by Silvostre de Saey, Paris, 1816. Other recensions noticed at 
length in Ignazio Guidi’s ‘ Studii sul testo Arabo del libro di Oalila e Dimna ’ 
(Home, 1873). 

5. Kalila anb DiMjfA. English version of No. 4, by KnatchhuU, 
Oxford, 1819. 

6. Das Btrcii dds "Weisen. German version of No. 4, by Wolffs 
Stuttgart, 1839. 

7. Steph^inites kai Ichvelates. Greek version of No. 4, by Simeon 

Seth, about 1080 a.d. Edited by Seb. Gottfried Starke, Berlin, 1697 (re- 
printed in Athens, 1851), Aurivillius, TTpsala, 1786. 

8. Latin version of No. 7, 'by Father Bossin, at the end of his edition of 
Pachymeres, Borne, 1866. 

9. Persian translation of No. 4, by Naer Allah, 1118-1153. 

Exists, in MS. only, in Paris, Berlin, and Yienna. 

10. Anvab I SuHAiLi. Persian translation, throngh tbe last, of No. 4, 
by Susain ben Ali el Vaiz U’ l-KmMfT-, end of the fifteenth century. 

11. Anvab i Suhaili, on the Lights oe Canopus. English version of 
No. 10, by N&cardl NastMdcl:, Hertford, 1854. 

1 las. Another English version of No, 10, by Arthur JSf. Wollaston (London, 
Allen). 

12. Livbe DBS LuMiiiRES. French version of No. 10, hy Hania! Sahid, 
d’ Ispahan, Paris, 1644, 8vo, 

13. Del Govebno db’ Beqni. Italian version of No. 7, Ferrara, 1583 ; 
hy GiwZia NMti Edited by Tesfl, Bologna, 1872. 
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KALILAG AND DAMNAG. 

14. Hebre-vr version of No. 4, by (?), before 1250. Exists only in a 
single MS. in Pains, of 'wbicb tbe first part is missing. 

15. BniEcroBiuM Humai^je Vit^. Latin version of No. 14, by John of 
Capm. "Written 1263-1278. Printed about 1480, witbout date or name of 
place. Next to No. 3 it is tbe best evidence of tbe contents of tbe lost books 
Nos. 1 and 2. 

16. German version of No. 15, also about 1480, but without date or name 
of place. 

17. Version in Ulm dialect of No. 16. Him, 1483. 

1%. Baldof 'AnTEE Ji]soi>us.’ A translation direct from Arabic into 
Latin (? thirteenth century.) Edited in MeriVs ‘Poesies inedites du 
moyen age,’ Paris, 1854. 

19. Caliua t Dymna. Spanish version of No. 4 (Ptlirougb an unknown 
Latin vei’sion). About 1251. Published in ‘Piblioteca de Autores Es- 
paSoles,’ Madrid, 1860, vol. 51. 

20. Oalila et Dimna. Latin version of the last, by Bamoncl de Beziers, 
1313. 

21. CoNDE Lucanoe. By Bon Juan Mamwl (died 1347), grandson of 
St. Ferdinand of Spain. Spanish source not certain, 

22. SiNBAD THE Sailoe, Or Book of the Seven Wise Masters. See 
Comparetti, ‘ llieerche intomo al Libro di Sindibad,’ Milano, 1869. 

23. Contes et Nouvelles. By Ponaaewtttre divs Ptviflrs, Lyons, 1587. 

24. Exemelaeio contea los EnoaSos. 1493, Spanish version of tbe 
Dircctorinm, 

25. Disuoese degli Animali. Italian of last, by Ange Firenziiola, 
1548. 

26. La Filosopia Moeale. ByNom, 1552. Italian of last but one. 

27. AbrilA’s English version of last, 1570. 

28. Fahles by Za 

Pinst edition in vi. books, tbe subjects of which arc mostly taken 
from classical authors and from Planude.s’s JEsop, Paris, 1668. 

Second edition in xi. books, the five later taken from Nos. 12 and 
23, Parks, 1678. 

Thii'd edition in xii. books, Paris, 1694. 
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TABLE III. 

THE BAELAAM AND JOSAPHAT SERIES. 

T. St. John of JDammcHs's Grech Text, Seventlx eentxuy a.d. Pirsfc 
edited by Boissojtabe, in Ids ‘ Aneedota Grtcca,’ Paris, 1832, toI. iv. Eo 
printed in Migne’s ‘ Patrologia Ciirsus Completus, Series Clrffica,’ tom. xcvi, 
pp. 836-1250, ■with tbe Latin translation by Billy ^ in parallel columns. 
Boissonade’s text is reide-wed, and its imperfections pointed out, by Schubaiit 
(■ who makes use of six Vienna MSS.) in the ‘ Wiener Jalu-biicher,’ voL Ixiii. 

2. S'yfiw of No. 1 exists only in MS. 

3. Arabic mrsion of No, 2 exists only in MS., one MS. being at least as 
old as the eleventh century. 

4. Latiniwrsion of No. 1, of unknown date and author, of which MSS. 
of the twelfth century are still extant. There is a black-letter edition 
(? Spiers, 1470) in the British Museum. It was adopted, with abbreviations 
in several places, by Vixcentius Bellovicexsis, in his ‘Speculum. His- 
toriale' (lib. xv. cap, 1-63); by Jacoitos a VomvGiWE, in his ‘Legenda 
Aurea’ (ed. Grasse, 1846) ; and was repinnted in fuU in the editions of the 
works of St. John of Damascus, published at Basel in the sixteenth century.''^ 
From this Latin version all the later mediieval works on this subject are 
either directly or indirectly derived. 

ia. An abbreviated version in Latin of the fourteenth centiuy in the 
British Muse'um. Arundel MS. 330, fob 51-57. See Koch, No. 0, p. xiv. 

German : — 

6. JBarlaam und Josaphat. A poem of the thirteenth century, pxib- 
lished from a MS. in the Solms-Laubach Libraxy by L. DiEPENEAcn, under 
the title ‘Mittheilungen iiber eine noch ungedruckte m.h.d. bearbeitung des 
B. and J.’ Giessen, 1836. 

6. Another poem, partly published from an imperfect MS. at Zurich, by 
FitAXi! Peeifi'EH, in Haupt’s ‘Zeitsch, f. d. Alterthum,’ i. 127-135. 

7. Barlaani unci Josaphat. By Eudole von Ems. Written about 1230. 
Latest and best edition by Fuanz Pfeiefek, in ‘ Dichtungon des deutschen 

1 Billy (ISSS-lStt) was AtBot of St. Michael’s, in Brittany. Another edition of his 
Latin version, by Rosweyd, is also reprinted in Migne, ‘Series Latina,’ tom. Ixxiii; and 
several .“oparato editions have appeared besides (Antwerp, 1C02; Cologne, 1624, etc.). 

s The British Musenin copy of the first, undated, edition has the date 1539 written, in 
inlt, on the title-page. Rosweyd, in Note 4 to his edition of Billius (Migne, vol. l.xxiii. 
p. 606), mention.s an edition bearing the daio 1648, In the British Museum there is a 
third, dated 1575 (on the last page). 
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BARLAAM AND JOSAPHAT. 

Mittelalters,’ vol. iii., Leipzig; 1843. This popular treatment of tlie subject 
esists in mmierons MSS. 

7. Die Eystori Josapliat imd Barham. Date and author not named. 
Black-letter. Woodcuts. Title on last page. Pifty-sn; short chapters. 
Quaint and forcible old German. A small folio in the British Museum. 

8. Sistoria von dem Bohen der sweieti H. Beiohtiger Barham Bretniten, 
und Josagihat dos Konig’s in Indien Sohn, etc. Translated^ from the Latin 
by the Counts of Helfpenstein and Hohenzollekn, Miinchen, 1684. In 
40 long chapters, pp. 602, i2mo. 

Dutch : — 

9. Set Bcmi en BcdryJ van Barlaam den Eercmit, en Josaphat Koning 
mn Indien. Noo in Ifederduits vertaalt door P^ v. H., Antwerp, 1593, 12mo. 

A new edition of this yersion appemed in 1675. This is a long and tedious 
prose version of the holy legend. 

Prench: — 

8^ Poem by Gui de Cambkat (lSOO-1250).. Edited by Hermann Zoten- 
BERG and Paul Meyer in the ‘ Bibliothek des Literarischen Vereins,’ in 
Stuttgart, vol. Ixxv., 1864'. They mention also (pp. 318-325) : — 

9. La Vie de Seini Jo&aphm, Poem by Cha 44DRY. Edited by John Eoch, 
Hoilbronn, 1879, who conlirms the editors of No. 8 as to the following old 
Prench versions, 10-16 ; and further adduces No. lla. 

10. A third poem by an miknown author. 

11. A prose work by an unlcnown author-— all three being of the 13th cent. 

11«. Another in MS. Egerton, 745, British Museum. 

12. A poem in Prench of the fifteenth century, based on the abstract in 
Latin of No. 4, by Ji-oaB UB Moeagine. 

13. A Provencal tale in prose, containing only the story of Josafat and 
the tales told by Baidaam, without tbe moralizatious. 

14. A miracle play of about 1400. 

15. Another miracle play of about 146®. 

Italian:-—- . 

16. Vita di san Giosafai convertito da Barlaam. By G®o. Aktonto 
Eemonmni. Published about 1600, at Venezia and Basaano, 16mo. There 
is a second edition of this, also without date; and a third, published in 
Modena in , 1768) with illustrations. 

17. Btoria dd S8. Barlaam e Giosafdtte, By Boctaei, Homo, 1734, 
8vo., of which a second edition appeared in 1816. 

18. La sdnUssima vita di Santo Josafat, jflglmlo del Be Avenero, Be del B 
India, da che ei M&cgue per injino cJd ei : R. '^t6s& romance, edited by 
Teleseoro Bini from a MS. belonging to the Commendatore Prancesco de 
Bossi, in pp. 124-162 of a coBection, ‘E'ime.e Prose,^ Lhcca, 1862, 8vo. 
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BAJ^LAAM AND yoSAPIIAT. 

19. A prose Vita da Santo Josafat In MS. Add. 10902 of the British 
hfusenm, which Paul Mayer (see Ho. S) say.s begins exactly as No. 18, but 
ends differently. (See Koch, No. 9 above,, p. xiii.) 

20. A. liappreseniatmie di Barhmni e Josafat is mentioned by Frederigo 
Palermo in his ‘ I nianuscritti Palatini de Firenze,’ 1860, vol. ii. p. 401. 

Skandinavian : — 

A full account of all the Skaiuliuavian versions is given in Barlaam's oh 
Jostt^ihat' s Saga, by C. E. Ungeii, Cluustiania, 1851, 8vo. 

Spanish 

Honesta, etc., Jmtoria de. la mm vula dc he famosos g shu/idaivs samtos 
Barlamn, etc. By EAT/r.\SAT de Santa Ckuz. Published in the Spanish 
dialect tised in the Philippine Islands at Manila, 1092. A literal translation 
of Bdius (No. 1). 

English: — 

In HoiisTM.tNN’s ‘ Altenglische Legenden,’ Paderborn, 1875, an Old 
English version of the legend is published from the Bodleian MS. No. 779. 
There is another recension of the same poem in the Ilarleiau MS. No. -1196. 
Both are of llnj fourteenth centiny ; and of the .second there is another copy 
in the Yonnon MS. See further, "Warton’s ‘ History of English Poetry,’ 
i. 271-279, and ii. 30, 58, 308. 

Ilorstmaun has also published a Middle English version in the ‘ Program 
of the Sagan Gymnasium,’ 1877. 

The llistorg of the Five Wine Fhilosophcrs ; or, the Wonderful Relation of 
the Fife of Jehoshaphaf the Hermit, Son of Avenerlan, King of Burma in 
India, etc. By N. II. (that is, Nicholas Hexiicic), Gent., London, 1711, 
pp. 128, 12nio. This is a prose romance, and an abridged translation of the 
Italian version of 1600 (No. 16), and contains only one fable (at p. 46) of 
the Nightingale and the Fowler. 

The work refeiTod to on p. xlvi, under the title Gcota. Romamniin, a 
collection of tales with lengthy moralizations (probably sermons), was made 
in England about 1300. It soon passed to the Continent, and was repeatedly 
re-wriituu in numerous MSS., with additions and alterations. Three printed 
editions appeared between 1472 and 1475; and one of these, containing 181 
stories, is the source of the work now known under this title. Tale No. 168 
quotes Barlaam. The best edition of the Latin version is by II. Oekteuley, 
Berlin, 1872. The last English translation is IIoorEu’s, Bohn’s Anfi- 
quarian Lihrarjq Loudon, 1877. The Early English versions have been 
edited by Sin F, Madden ; and again, in vol. xxsiii. of the Extra Series of 
the Early English Text Society, by S. J. H. IIeeutage. 

The Seven Sages (edited by Thomas Wright for the Percy Society, 1845) 
also contains some Buddhist tales. 
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TABLE lY. 

GOMPARISOJiT OP THE CARIYA PITAKA AND THE JATAKil 


' " ’ ■ MALA. 

1. Aldtte-eariyag. 

2. Saglc'ha-e“. 

3. Danafijaya-c". 

4. Mali5-siidassana-c°- 

5. Malia-govinda-c". 

6. Nimi-ifija-c'’. 

7. Canda-lvinnura-c'’. 

8. Sivi-ruja-cf (2), 

9. Vessantara-c'’ (9). 

10. Sasa-paiidita-c” (6). 

11. STlaya-naga-e° (J. 72). 

12. Blmridatta-c°. 

13. Campeyya-iiilga-c°. 

14. Oula-I)ociM-c°. 

15. MaMgsa-raja-c° (27). 

16. Rura-rftja-'c°. 

17. Mata-gga-c". 

1 8 . DliainOTa(lhamma-deyapiitta-c°, 

19. JayiKlipa-c“. 

20. Sapkliapala-c®., 

21. Yudafijaya-c°. 

22. Somanassa-c”. 

23. Ayoghai’a-c° (33). ^ 

24. BhLW, 

25. S()ma-pandita-c° {32). 

26. Teraiya-e‘". 

27. Kapi-raja-c” (25, 28). 

28. Succalmiya-pandita“C°. ... 

29. Yattakii-potaka-c'’ (16). ■ 

30. Macdui-raja-c° (15). 

31. Kanha-ilipayaiia-c'’. 

32. SutasoHia-c" (25, 32).. 

33. SuYaii-na-siima-c°. ' 

34. Ekar5ja-a“. 

3.5. Mahu-lomaka^sa-c® (J. 94). 


VyagM-jatakag. 

Sm-j° (8). 
Kulniasapiudi-i°. 
Sreshtlii-j"' (21). 

Avisaj yasresMm- j°. 
Sasa-j'’’ (10). 
Agaatya-,f. 
Maitril)ala-j°. 
Visvantara- j° (9) . 
Yajlia-j°. 

Sata’a-j°. 

Bmlmiana-j'’. 

Xlmmudayauti-j'’. 

Suparaga-J®. 

Matsya-j° (30). 
Varteka-potaka-j" (29). 
Kacchapa- j°. 
Kximblla-j'’. 

Putra-J°. 

Yisa~j‘’. 

Sreslitlii-J" (4) . 

Bixddhabo'dM-j'’. 

Hagsa-j“. 

Maiiubodhi-j®. 

Mabakapi-j^ (27, 28). 

§arablia-j°. 

Paru-j° (16). 
Mahakapi-j° (25, 27). 
Esbanti-|°. 

Bralima-j®. 

Ilasti'j'’. 

Sutasoma-J° (25, 32). 
Ayogrib.a-i° (23). 
Mabisha-j'^’. 
Satapatra-jA 


For tliG above lists see Jlsefj 'Etade suf les Jatakas,’ p. 58; Gogerhj, 
Journal of the Oeylon Branch of tbe Boynl Asiatic Society, 1853; and 
FiiushUl, ‘Five Jatakas,’ p. 59; and also above, pp. liii, liv. It vill bo 
scon that there are seven, tales with, identical, and one or two more with 
similar titles, in the two coUections. . Editions of these two works are very 
much recpiired. The Cambridge University Library possesses a MS. of the 
former, with tbe vaiiows readings of several other’ MSS. noted, for me, by 
Dewa Aranolis. 
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TAELE V. 


jg;- ' • ’ % .*• J» 9 « T * 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF JATAKA STORIES IN THE 
MAHAVASTH. 

Arranged from Cowell and Eggeling’s ‘ Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit MSS. 
in the Possession of the Royal Asiatic Society (Hodgson Collection).’ 


Aniaraye karmarakadhituye ptakar). 
Arindania-j°. 

Asthisenasya-j'h 
Bhadravargikuua^ - j®. 
Campaka-nugaruja-]®. 

Godha-j°. 

Hastiui-j®. 

Kuka-]®. 

IJruvilva-krt^yap udi-krt?yaprinag - j° . 
Aj nata- Kaundinya -3°. 

IvinuarT-j 

Kricchapa-j'°. 

Ku?a-j®. 

Manj'erl-j'®. 

Markata-j®. 

MrigaiTijfio sm’upasya-J°. 

NalinTye rajakumurlye-]'®. 
Punyavanta-]'®. 

Purnasya Maiti'uyanT-j)utrasya 3'°. 


Raksliito-niima-rishi-j®. 

Rishabasya-3'®. 

Sakuntaka-j". (Two with this title.) 
Sarakshepanaig-j®. 

•Saratug-j®. 

Sarthavahasya-j®. 

Sh'i-3®. 

Sirl-prahhasya inviga-ra3’asya 3°. 
Syama-3'".' (Car. Pit. 33 .) 
Syamaka-j®. 

Trinakuniyag nanra 3°. 

Upali ganga palanag-j®. 
Vtlnaradhipa-]®. 

Yara-3'“. 

Vijitilvasya Vaideha-rajiio-j®. 
Yasoda-j®. 

Yosodharaye liurajnaduna-j®. 

,, Tyaghrlhhutaya-3'®. 


1 These two Jatakaa also form the contents of a separate MS. in the Eoyal Asiatic 
Society’s Library (Catalogue, p 14). 



TAELE YI. 

PLACES AT WHICH THE TALES WERE TOLD. 

M. Leon Peer ha.s taken tlie Houble to count the number of times each of 
the following places is mentioned at the commencement of the Commentary. 


Jetavana monastery 
SuTatthi . . 

Velmana . 
HiTjagaha . 
Latthivanuyyrma 
Vesuli 
Kosamhi . 

Alavi 

Knndclladaha 

Kusa 

Magadha . 
Dakliliinagiri . 
Migadiiya . 

Mitliila . : . 
By the Ganges . 





4 

5 
3 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


■ 494 

To wlneh we may add from pp. 124-128 below — 
Kapilavatthu . , . , . . . 4 


498 
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TABLE VII. 
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THE BOHISATS.’"-' ^ ‘ 

At liiy ro({uest tlic Eev. Spomjo Haiirly’s ‘pamlit’ mado au aiialy.sis of the 
unmher of times iu wUieh tlie Bodisat appears in the Buddhist Birtli Stories 
in each of the following characters : — 


in each of the foUowin; 

An ascetic . 

A Idng 

A tree god . 

A teacher . 

A courtier . 

A brahman 

A king’s son 

A nobleman 

A learned man . 

Sakka . . 

A monkey . 

A merchant 

A man oLar-opefty ' 

A . 

A lion<® i"f . . 

atic! 

A tvild ..ack 
A siiipd : . 

An elej haut 
Acock:, . 

A slav< t 
An eag le . 

A hors ; 

A hnll| 

Bralinta 
A peaicock . 

A scrplent . 

A potiL: . 

An oulicast 


83 An iguana . 

85 A fish 
43 An elephant dnvi 
26 A rat 

24 A jackal 

24 A crow 

24 A woodpecker 

23 A thief . 

22 A pig 

20 A dog 

18 A curea' of snake 
13 A gambler 

12 A mason . 

11 A smith 

10 A devil dancer 

8 A student . 

6 A silversmith 

6 A carpenter 

5 A water-foAvl 

5 A frog . 

5 A hare . 

4 A kite . 

4 A jungle cock 

4 A fairy 
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TABLE VIII. 


oatakas illusteated in bas-eeliee on the ancient 

MONUMENTS. 


Arranged from General GuminghmrCs ‘ Stupa of Bharlint.’ 


3S^o, 

1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 

9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 

14 . 

15 . 

16 . 

17 . 

18 . 

19 . 

20 . 

21 . 

22 . 


Plate Title inscribed on the stone. 

xxT. Miga Jataka. 

,, Naga® „ 

,, l’'ava-majhaldya Jataka. 

,, Muga-pakhaya „ 

xxvi. Latmva ,, 

,, Clia-dantiya ,, 

„ Isi-sipgiya „ 

„ (?)Ya?»5iima?2e-ayavesi ,, 
xxvii. 

„ ,Har)sa ,, 

,, Kinara ,, 

? 4 ' , 

xliii. Isi-migo jj 

xlri. .IJda., ,, 

■ . Seclia, , ,, 

xlvii. Sujato gaEuto „ 

( Bidala „ 

” \ Knkuta ,, 

xlviii. Magkfi-deviya 
„ BMsa-Earaniya ,, 

xTiii. Titura-panakaya ,,® 

/ Janako Eaja ,, 


Title in the Jataka Book. 
Nigrodlia-miga Jataka.’- 
Kakkataka ,, 

?3' 

Muga-pakkha ,, 

Latukika ,, 

Chad-danta ,, 

Isa-sigga ,, 

Andha-bhuta 
Kuru:gga-miga „ 

Nacca j,® 

Oanda-kinnara 
Asadiaa ? > 

Dasaratha ,, 

. 

' . ?T'" . 

DObbiya-makkata. 
Sujata 


Kukkuta 

Makba-deva 

?7 

Vidbtira 

Janaka 


1 


1 Translated below, pp_. 205, and foil. This is one of those 'which General Cunning- 
ham was unable to identify. i 

2 General Cunning-ham says (p. 62) : “ The former [Naga Jataka, le. Elephant 

jataka] is the correct name, as in the legend here represented Buddha is the JCing of 
the Elephants, and therefore the Jataka, or Birth, must of necessity have heed named 
after him.” As I have above pointed out (p. xli), the title of each Jataka, o^ Birth. 
Story, is chosen, not . by any means from the character which the Bodisat fills in it, 
but indifferently from a variety of other reasons. General Cunningham himselif gives 
the story called Isl-singga Jataka (No. 7 in the above list), in which the ascetic after 
whom the Jataka is named is not the Bodisat. 1 

s Not as yet found in the Jataka Book ; but Dr. Buhler has shown in the ‘ Indian 
Antiquary,’ vol. i. p. 305, that it is the first tale in the ‘ Vrihat Katha ’ of Kshemendra 
(Table I. No. 3-1), and in the ‘Katha Sarit Sagara’ of Somadeva (Table I, Nf). 33), 
and w,as therefore probably included in the ‘ Vrihat Katha ’ of Guq.adhya (Table I. 
No. 32). , , ■ V. ' 

4 The part of the stone supposed to have contained the inscription is lost. 

■s Translated below, pp. 292, 293. , I 

fi It is mentioned below, p. 128, and is included in the Mahavastn (Table V.), and 
forms the subject of the carving on one of the rails at Buddha Gaya (Uajend-ra Lai 
Mitra, pi. xxxiv. fig. 2). : . i 

Not as yet; found in the Jataka Book. 


TraiisUitcd below, pp. 180-188, See also above, p. Ixiv. 

. ® There are four distinct bas-reliefs illustrative of this J6 


J titaka. 


There are iinmcrnus other scenes 'without titles, and not yet identified in 
tlie Jfttaka Cook, hut which are almost certainly illustrative of .Tutiika Stories ; 
and several scones with titles illustrative of passages in the Nidaua Katha of 
the Jfitaka Book. So, for instance, Pi. xvi. fig. 1 is the worshiji in heaven of 
the Buddha’s Head-dress, wlio-se reception into heaven is deserihed below, 
p. 8(3 ; and the heavenly mansion, the Palace of Glory, is inscribed Vt jnymto 
raaudo, 'the origin of which name is explained below, p. 2S7. Plate xxviii. 
has a scene entitled ' lilinym'ato Okkmiti'' (The Descent of the Blessed 
()ue),i in illustration of 2triy;l Devi’s Dream (helow, iip. 02, 08) ; and 
Plato Ivii. is a rejireseutaliou <if the Presentation of the Jetavana monastery 
(helow, ])p. 180-l;>0), The identifications of Xo.s. 12 and 10 in the ahovo 
list are very (loul)truL 

Besides the ahovo, IMr. Fm-gusson, in his ‘ Tree au'l Borpoiit kYorship,’ lie.s 
identilied has-rollofs on llie Sanelii Tope in illustratioji of tin; Sama and 
Asadisa Jatakas (PI. xxxvi. p. ISl) and of the Ycssanfa.ra .I'iiiaka (PI. xxiv. 
p. 12o) ; and tliere iU'c other Jataka scenes on the tlanchi Tope not yet 
identified. 

Mr. Simpson also has been kind enough to show me di-awings of has-reliefs 
he discovered in Afghanistan, two of wliich I have been able to identify as 
illnstrations of the Sunicddia Jataka (helow, p. 11-13), and another as illus- 
kative of the scene described helo-^v on ijjj. 125, 126, 

1 General Cunningham’s reading of this inscription as rtiMnnta seems to 

me to be incorrect, and his translation of it (* Buddha as the sounding elephant ’) to be 
grammatically impossible. 



THE NIDANAEATHA 

oil 

THE THEEE EPOCHS. 


[vv. 1-11.] TL'e Apa««aka and otlier Birtlis, wliicli in 
times gone "by were recounted on various occasions by tlio 
great illustrious Sage, and in wbicb during a long period 
our Teacber and Leader, desirous of the salvation of 
mankind, fulfilled the vast conditions of Buddhahood,^ 
were all collected together and added to the canon of 
Scripture by those who made the recension of the Scrip- 
tures, and rehearsed by them under the name of THE 
JATAKxk. Having bowed at the feet of the Great Sago, 
the lord of the world, by whom in innumerable existences^ 
boundless benefits were conferred upon manldnd, and 
having paid reverence to the Law, and ascribed honour 
to the Clergy, the receptacle of all honour ; and having 
removed all dangers by the efficacy of that meritorious act 
of veneration and honour referring to the Three Gems, 
I proceed to recite a Commentary, upon this Jataka, 
illustrating as it does the infinite efficacy of the actions 
of great men — a commentary based upon the method 
of exposition current among the inmates of the Great 
Monastery. And I do so at the personal request of the 
elder Atthadassin, who lives apart from the world and 

1 Lit. perfected the vast constituents of Buddhaliood, the Paramitas are 
meant. 

2 Lit. in thousands of kotis of births ; a koti is ten millions. 
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THE NWANAKATHA. 


ever dwells witli Ms fraternity, and wlio desires the 
perpetuation of this chronicle of Buddha ; and likewise of 
Buddhamitta the tranquil and wise, sprung from the race 
of Mahi'UJsasaka, skilled in the canons of interpretation; 
and moreover of the monk Buddhadeva of clear intellect. 
May all good men lend me their favourable attention 
while I speak 

Inasmuch as this comment on the Jataka, if it be ex- 
pounded after setting forth the three Epochs, the distant, 
the middle, and proximate, will be clearly understood by 
those who hear it by being understood from the beginning, 
therefore I will expound it after setting forth the three 
Epochs. Accordingly from the very outset it will be well 
to determine the limits of these Epochs. How the narra- 
tive of the Bodhisatta’s existence, from the time that at 
the feet of Dipankara he formed a resolution to become 
a Buddha to his rebirth in the Tusita heaven after 
leaving the Vessantara existence, is called the Distant 
Epoch. From his leaving the Tusita heaven to his at- 
tainment of omniscience on the throne of Knowledge, 
the narrative is called the Intermediate Epoch, And the 
Proximate Epoch is to be found in the various places in 
which he sojourned (during his ministry on earth). The 
following is 

THE DISTANT EPOCH. 

Tradition tolls us that four asanldieyyas^ and a hundred 
thousand cycles ago there was a city called Amaravatl. 
In this city there dwelt a brahmin named Sumedha, of 
good family on both sides, on the father’s and the 

1 Tlie above lines in tbe original are in verse. I have found it impossible 
to follow the arrangement of the stanzas, owing to the extreme involution of 
the style. ■ ' 

* An asankheyya is a period of vast duration, lit. an incalculable. 
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m{)tlier’s side, of pure conception for seven generations 
bade, by birtb nnreproacbed and respected, a man eoinely, 
well-favoiu’ed and amiable, and endowed with reniarbablo 
beauty. He followed bis brabininical studies without 
engaging in any other pursuit. His parents died while 
he was still young. A minister of state, who acted as 
steward of his property, bringing forth the roll-book of 
his estate, threw open the stores filled with gold and silver, 
gems and pearls, and other valuables, and said, “ So much, 
young man, belonged to your motlier, so, mucli to your 
father, so much to your grandparents and great-grand- 
parents,” and pointing out to him the property inherited 
through seven generations, he hade him guard it carefully. 
The wise Suniedha thought to himself, “After amassing 
all this wealth my parents and ancestors when tliey went 
to another world took not a farthing with them, can it 
he right that I should make it an object to take my 
wealth with me when I go?” And informing the king 
of bis intention, he caused proclamation to he mado^ 
in the city, gave largess to the people, and embraced 
the ascetic life of a hermit. 

To make this matter clear the Story of Sumedha mu.st 
here be related. This story, though given in full in the 
Buddhavamsa, from its being in a metrical form, is not 
very easy to imderstand. I will therefore relate it with 
sentences at intervals explaining the metrical eonstrnction, 

Four asankheyyas and a hundred thousand cycles ago 
there was a city called AniaravatT or Amara, resounding 
with the ten city cries, concerning which it is said in 
Buddhavawasa, 

12. Four aisanMieyyas and a hundred thousand cycles ago 
A city there was called Amara, beautiful and pleasant, 
llesounding with the ten cries, abounding iu food and drink.- 

1 Lit. “ caused the drums to he beat.’' 

® Here a gloss iu the text enumerates the whole ten cries. 
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Tlien follows a stanza of Buddliava»?sa enumerating 
‘'some of these cries, 

13. The trumpeting of elephants, the neighing of horses, (the sound of) 

dnims, trumpets, and chariots, 

And Tiands and di-inks were cried, with the invitation, “ Eat and 
drink.” 

It goes on to say, 

14. A city supplied with every requisite, engaged in every sort of industry. 

Possessing the seven precious things, thronged with dwellers of many 

races ; 

The abode of devout men, like the prosperous city of the angels. 

lo. In the city of Amaravati dwelt a brahmin named Sumedha, 

Whose hoard was many tens of millions, blest with much wealth and 
store ; 

16. Studious, knowing the Mantras, versed in the three Vedas, 

Master of the science of divination and of the traditions and observances 
of his caste. 

ISTow one day the wise Sumedha, having retired to the 
splendid upper apartment of his house, seated himself 
cross-legged, and fell a thinking. ‘‘ Oh ! wise man,^ 
grievous is rebirth in a new existence, and the dissolution 
of the body in each successive place where we are reborn. 
I am subject to birth, to decay, to disease, to death,- — ^it 
is right, being such, that I should strive to attain the 
great deathless Nirvana, which is tranquil, and free from 
birth, and decay, and sickness, and grief and joy; surely 
there must be a road that leads to Nirvana and releases 
man from existence.” Accordingly it is said, 

17. Seated in seclusiou, I thou thought as follows : 

Grievous is rebirth and the breaking up of the body, 

18. I am subject to birth, to decay, to disease, 

Therefore wdllT seek NirvaHa, free from decay and death, and secure. 

19. Let me leave this perishable body, this pestilent congregation of 

vapours, 

And depart without desbres and without wants. 

20. There is, there must he a road, it cannot hut he : 

I will seek this road, that I may obtain release from existence. 

1 The Bodhisatta is frequently called pa^^ita, (Five Jat. 

62), (Dasaratha Jat. 1). . 1* , 
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Further lie reasoned thus, “ For as in this world there 
is pleasure as the correlative of pain, so where there is 
existence there must he its opposite the cessation of 
existence; and as where there is heat there is also cold 
which neutralizes it, so there must he a Nirva/md that 
extinguishes (the fires of) lust and the other passions ; 
and as in opposition to a bad and evil condition there 
is a good and blameless one, so where there is evil Birth 
there must also be ]Srirva;?a, called the Birthless, because 
it puts an end to all rebirth.” Therefore it is said, 

21. As where there is suffering there is also bliss, 

So where there is existence we must look for non-existence. 

22. And as where there is heat there is also cold, 

So where there is the threefold fire of passion extinction must ho 
sought. 

23. And as coexistent with evil there is also good, 

Even so where there is birth* the cessation of birth, should be sought. 

Again he reasoned thus, “ Just as a man who has fallen 
into a heap of filth, if he beholds afar off a great pond 
covered with lotuses of five colours, ought to seek that 
pond, saying, ‘ By what way shall I arrive there ? ’ but 
if be does not seek it the fault is not that of the jiond ; 
even so where there is the lake of the great deathless 
Mrvawa for the washing of the defilement of sin, if it 
is not sought it is not the fault of the lake. And just 
as a man who is surrounded by robbers, if when there 
is a way of escape he does not fly it is not the fault 
of the way hut of the man ; even so when there is a 
blessed road leading to hliryawa for the man who is 
encompassed and held fast by sin, its not being sought 
is not the fault of the road but of the person. And as 
a man who is oppressed with sickness, there being a 
physician who can heal his disease, if he does not get 

1 Lit. “ Extinction.” 

2 Mr. Eaushbll points out to m.e that in tividhaggi and jTtti we have 
Yedic abbreviations. 
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cured by going to the physician that is no fault of the 
physician ; even so if a man who is oppressed by the 
disease of sin seeks not a spiritual guide who is at hand 
and knows the road which puts an end to sin, the fault 
lies with him and not with the sin-destroying teacher.” 
Therefore it is said, 

24. As a man fallen among flltli, beliolding a brimming lake, 

If be seek not that lake, the fault is not in the lake ; 

25. So when there exists a lake of Nirvana that washes the stains of sin, 
If a man seek not that lake, the fault is not in the lake of Nixvfwm. 

26. As a man beset with foes, there being a way of escape, 

If he flee not away, the faxilt is not with the road ; 

27. (So when there is a way of bliss, if a man beset with sin 
Seek not that road, the fault is not in the way of bliss. 

28. And as one who is diseased, there being a physician at hand, 

If he bid him not heal the disease, the fault is not in the healer : 

29. So if a man who is sick and oppressed With the disease of sin 
Seek not the spiritual teacher, the fault is not in the teacher. 

And again be argued, “ As a man fond of gay clotbing, 
tlirowing off a oorp(Se bound to bis shoulders, goes away 
rejoicing, so must I, tbrowing off tbis perishable body, 
and freed from all desires, enter the city of Mrvawa. 
And as men and women depositing filth on a dung- 
heap do not gather it in the fold or sldrt of their 
garments, but loatbing it, throw it away, feeling no 
do.siro for it ; so shall I also cast off this perishable body 
without regret, and enter the deathless city of JSTirvawa. 
And as seamen abandon without regret an niiseaworthy 
ship and e.scape, so will I also, leaving this body, which 
distils corruption from its nine festering apertures, enter 
without regret the cit^r of l^irva^m. And as a man 
carrying various sorts of jewels, and going on tlie same 
road with a hand of robbers, out of fear of losing his 
jewels withdraws from them and gains a safe road; even 
so this impure body is like a jewel -plundering robber, 
if I set my affections thereon the precious spiritual jewel 
of the sublime path of holiness will he lost to me, there- 
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fore ouglit I to enter tlie city of l^irva/za, forsaking 
tliis robber-like body/’ Therefore it is said, 

30. As a man might with loathing shake off a corpse hound upon his 

shoulders, 

And depart secure, independent, master of himself ; 

31. Eren so let me depart, regretting nothing, wanting nothing, 

Leaving this perishable body, this collection of many foul vapours. 

32. And as men and women deposit filth upon a dungheap, 

And depart regretting nothing, wanting nothing, 

33. vSo will I depart, leaving this body filled with foul vapours, 

As one leaves a cesspool after depositing ordure there. 

34. ' And as the owners forsake the rotten bark that is shattered and 

leaking, 

And depart without regret or longing, 

35. So shall I go, leaving this body with its nine apertures ever nmning, 
As its owners desert the broken ship. 

36. And as a man carrying wares, walking with robbers, 

Seeing danger of losing his wares, parts company with the robbers 
and gets him gone, 

37. Even so is this body like a mighty robber, — 

Leaving it I will depart through fear of losing good. 

Having tbus in nine similes pondered uj>oii the ad- 
vantages connected with retirement from the world, the 
wise Snmedha gave away at his own house, as aforesaid, 
an immense hoax’d of treasure to the indigent and way- 
fai’ers and sufferers, and kept open house. And renouncing 
all pleasures, both material and sensual, departing from 
the city of Amam, away from the world in Himavanta 
he made himself a hermitage near the mountain called 
Bhammaka, and built a hut and a perambulation hall free 
from the five defects which are hindrances (to meditation^. 
And with a view to obtain the power residing in the 
supernatural faculties, which are characterized by the 
eight causal qualities described in the words beginning* 
“With a mind thus tranquillised,” ^ he embraced in that 

' Tt’am samahife eitte parisuddhe pariyoddU anangani.s vigatupakkilm 
miidnbhnte Jmvmrmiye thite dnejjappatte nanadassamya cittam ahhinlharati 
(SumaBnaphala Sutta, see Lotus, p, 476, line 14). 
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. liermitage tlie ascetic life of a JSisH, casting off tlie cloak 
\yitk its nine disadvantages, and wearing the garment of 
bark with its twelve advantages. And when he had 
thus given up the world, forsaking this hut, crowded 
with eight drawbacks, he repaired to the foot of a tree 
with its ten advantages, and rejecting all sorts of grain 
lived constantly upon wild fruits. And strenuously 
exerting himself both in sitting and in standing and in 
walking, within a week he became the possessor of the 
eight Attainments, and of the five Supernatural Faculties ; 
and so, in accordance with his prayer, he attained the 
might of supernatural knowledge. Therefore it is said, 

38. Haling pondered thxis I gave many thousand millions of wealth 

To rich and poor, and made my way to Himavanta. 

39. Not far from Himavanta is the mountain called Dhammalca, 

Here I made an excellent hermitage, and built with care a leafy hut. 

40. There I built me a cloister, free from five defects, 

Possessed of the eight good qualities, and attained the stoength of 
the supernatural Faculties. 

41. Then I threw off the cloah possessed of the nine faults, 

And put on the raiment of hark possessed of the twelve advantages. 

42. I left the hut, crowded with the eight drawbacks, 

And went to the tree-foot possessed of ten advantages.^ 

43. 'Wholly did I reject the grain that is sown and planted, 

And partook of the constant fruits of the earth, possessed of many 
advantages. 

44. Then I strenuously strove, in sitting, in standing, and in walking, 

And within seven days attained the might of the Faculties.^ 

ISTow while the hermit Sumedha, having thus attained 
the strength of supernatu-ml knowledge, was living in 
the bliss of the (eight) Attainments, the Teacher Dipan- 
kara appeared in the world. At the moment of his 
conception, of his birth, of his attainment of Buddhahood, 
of his preaching his first discourse, the whole universe 

^ JVTr. Fausboll writes to me that for gunehi must he viewed as an old 
Pali form originating in the Sanskrit gunaih. ^ 

® Here follow four pages of later commentary or gloss, which I leave 
untranslated. 
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of ten thousand -worlds trembled, shook and q^iaked, and 
gave forth a mighty sound, and the thirty-two prognostics 
showed themselves. But the hermit Sumodlia, living in 
the bliss of the Attainments, neither heard that sound 
nor beheld those signs. Therefore it is said, 

45. Thus -w'hen I had attained the consummation, while I was subjected 

to the La-w, 

The Conqueror named Dipankara, chief of the universe, appeared. 

46. At his conception, at his birth, at his Buddhahood, at his preaching-, 

I saw not the four signs, jtlunged in the blissful traneo of meditation. 

At that time Dipankara Buddha, accom^Juniod by a 
hundred thousand saints, wandering his way from place 
to place, reached the city of Ranima, and took up his 
residence in the great monastery of Sudassana. And the 
dwellers of the city of Bamma heard it said, Dipankara, 
lord of ascetics, having attained supreme Buddhaship, 
and set on foot the supremacy of the Law, wandering his 
way from place to place, has come to the toAvn of Ramma, 
and dwells at the great monastery of KSudassana.” And 
taking with them ghee and butter and other medicinal 
requisites and clothes and raiment, and bearing perfumes 
and garlands and other offerings in their hands, their 
minds bent towards the Buddha, the Law, and the Clergy, 
inclining towards them, hanging upon them, they ap- 
proached the Teacher and worshipped him, and presenting 
the perfumes and other offerings, sat dovm on one side. 
And having heard his preaching of the Law, and invited 
him for the next day, they rose from their seats and 
departed. And on the next day, having prepared alms- 
giving for the poor, and having decked out the town, 
they repaired the road by which the Buddha was to 
come, throwing earth in the places that -vs'-ere worn away 
by water and thereby levelling the surface, and scattering 
sand that looked like strips of silver. And they sprinkled 
fragrant roots and flowers, and raised aloft flags and 
banners of many-coloured cloths, and set up banana 
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arclies and rows of ’brimming jars. Then the hermit 
Sumedha, ascending from his hermitage, and proceeding 
through the air till he was above those men, and 
beholding the joyous multitude, exclaimed, “What can 
be the reason?'' and alighting stood on one side and 
questioned the people, “ Tell me, why are you adorning 
this road?" Therefore it is said, 

47. In the region of the border districts, having invited the Buddha, 

With joyful hearts they are clearing the road by which he should 

come. 

48. And I at that time leaving my hermitage, 

Bustling my barken tunic, departed through the air. 

49. And seeing an excited miiltitade joyous and delighted. 

Descending from the air I straightway asked the men, 

60. The people is excited, joyous and happy, 

For whom is the road being cleared, the path, the way of his coming ? 


And tbe men replied, “ liord Sumedba, dost tbou not 
know ? Dipankara Bnddba, having attained supreme 
Knowledge, and set on foot the reign of tbe glorious 
Law, travelling from place to place, has reacbcd our 
town, and dwells at the great monastery Sudassana ; 
we have invited the Blessed One, and are making ready 
for tbe blessed Buddha the road by which he is to 
(‘.ome," And the hermit Sumedha thought, “ The very 
sound of the word Buddha is rarely met with in the 
world, much more the actual appearance of a Buddha ; 
it behoves me to join these men in clearing the road." 
He said therefore to the men, “If you are clearing this 
road for the Buddha, assign to me a piece of ground, 
I will clear the ground in company with you." They 
consented, saying, “ It is well ; " and perceiving the 
hermit Sumedha to he possessed of supernatural power, 
they fixed upon a swampy piece of ground, and assigned 
it to him, saying, “ Bo thou prepare this spot." Sumedha, 
his heart filled with joy of which the Buddha; was the 
cause, thought within himself, “I am able to prepare 
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tills piece of ground by supernatural power, but if so 
prepared it will give me no satisfaction ; tbis day it 
bebovGs me to perform menial duties;” and fetching 
earth he threw it ujion the spot. 

But ere the ground could be cleared by him, — with 
a train of a hundred thousand miracle-working saints 
endowed with the six supernatural faculties, while angels 
offered celestial wreaths and perfumes, while celestial 
hymns rang forth, and men paid their homage with 
earthly perfumes and with flowers and other offerings, 
Dipankara endowed with the ten Forces, with all a Buddha^ s 
transcendant majesty, like a lion rousing himself to seek 
his prey on the Yermilion plain, came dowm into the road 
all decked and made ready for him. Then tlie hermit 
Suniedha — as the Buddha wnth unblenching eyes ap- 
proached along the road prepared for him, beholding that 
form endowed with the perfection of beauty, adorned with 
the thirty-two characteristics of a great man, and marked 
wdth the eighty minor beauties, attended by a halo of 
a fathom’s depth, and sending forth in streams the six- 
hued Buddha- rays, linked in pairs of different colours, 
and wreathed like the varied lightnings that flash in 
the gem-studded vault of heaven — exclaimed, “This day 
it behoves me to make sacrifice of my life for the 
Buddha : let not the Blessed one walk in the mire — ^nay, 
let him advance with his four hundred thousand saints 
trampling on my body as if walking upon a bridge of 
jewelled planks, this deed will long be for my good 
and my happiness.” So saying, he loosed his hair, and 
spreading in the inky mire his hermit’s skin mantle, roll 
of matted hair and garment of bark, he lay down in the 
mire like a bridge of jewelled planks. Therefore it is said, 

51. Questioned ty me tliey replied, An incomparable Buddka is born into 
the world, 

The Conq^neror named Dipankara, lord of the universe, 

For him the road is cleared, the way, the path of his coming. 
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52. 'Wlien I heard the name of Buddha joy sprang up forthwith within me, 
Repeating, a Buddha, a Buddha! I gave utterance to my joy. 

53. Standing thei’e I pondered, joyful and excited, 

Here I will sow the seed, may the happy moment not pass away. 

54. If you clear a path for the Buddha, assign to me a place, 

I also will clear the road, the way, the path of his coming. 

55. Then they gave me a piece of ground to clear the pathway ; 

Then repeating within me, a Buddha, a Buddha 1 I cleared the road. 

56. But ere my portion was cleared, Dipankara the great sage, 

The Conqueror, entered the road with four hundred thousand saints 
like himself, 

Possessed of the six supernatoal attributes, pure from all taint of sin. 

57. On every side men rise to receive him, many drums send forth their music, 
Men and angels overjoyed, shout forth their applause. 

58. Angels look upon men, men upon angels, 

And both with clasped h^nds upraised approach the great Being. 

59. Angels with celestial music, men with earthly music, 

Both sending forth their strains approach the gi’eat Being. 

60. Angels floating in the air sprinkle down in all directions 
Celestial Erythrina flowers, lotuses and coral flowers. 

61. Men standing on the ground throw upwards in all directions 
Ohampac and Salala flowers, Cadamha and fragrant Mesua, Punnaga, 

andHetaka. 

62. Then I loosed my hair, and spreading in the mire 
Bark robe .and mantle of skin, lay prone upon my face. 

63. Let the Buddha advance with his disciples, treading upon me ; 

Let him not tread in the mire, it will be for my blessing. 

And as lie lay in tlie mire, again beholding tbe Bnddlia- 
majesty of Dipankara Buddlia with, his nnhlenching gaze, 
he thought as follows: “Were I willing, I could enter 
the city of Ramma as a novice in the priesthood, after 
having dcsti’oyed all human passions; but why should I 
disguise myself^ to attain JSTirva/ia after the destruction 

' The following is what I take to he the meaning of this passage : “ If I 
cliose I could at once enter the Buddhist priesthood, and by the practice of 
ecstatic meditation (Jhana) free myself from human passion, and become an 
Ax’hat or saint. I should then at death at onee attain Nirvana and cease to 
exist. But this would he a selfish course to pursue, for thus I should benefit 
myself only. Why should I thus slip unobserved and in the humble garb of 
a monk into HirvaHa? Kay, let me rather qualify myself to become a Buddha, 
and so save others as well as myself.” This is the great Act oiP Renunciation 
by which the Bodhisattva, when Nirvana was within his grasp, preferred to 
endure ages of heroic trials in the exercise of the Pfiramitas", that he might he 
enabled to become a Buddha, and so redeem mankind. See D’Alwis’s Intro- 
duction to Kachchayana’s Grammar, p. vi. 
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of liiiman passion? Let me rather, like I)Ii3aukara, having 
risen to the supreme knowledge of the Truth, enable 
mankind to enter the Ship of the Truth and so carry them 
across the Ocean of Existence, and when this is done 
afterwards attain Mrvawa; this indeed it is right that 
I should do/’ Then having enumerated the eight con- 
ditions (necessary to the attainment of Buddhahood), and 
having made the resolution to become Buddha, he laid 
himself down. Therefore it is said, 


64 . As I lay upon the ground this -was the thought of my heart, 

If I wished it I might this day destroy within me all human passions. 

60, But why should I in disguise arrive at the knowledge of the Truth 
I will attain omniscience and become a Buddha, and (save) men and 
angels. 

66. "Why should I cross the ocean resolute hut alone ? 

I will attain omniscience, and enable men and angels to cross. 

67 . By this resolution of mine, I a man of resolution 
Will attain omniscience, and save men and angels, 

68. Cutting oS the stream of transmigration, annihilating the three forms 

of existence, 

Emharldng in the ship of the Truth, I Avill carry across with me meu 
and angels.i 

And tbe blessed Bipankara baviug reached tlie spot 
stood close by the hermit Sumedha’s head. And opeiiing 
his eyes possessed of the five kinds of grace as one opens 
a Jewelled window, and beholding the hermit iSumodha 
lying in the mire, thought to himself, “This hermit who 
lies here has formed the resolution to he a Buddha ; will 
his prayer he fulfilled or not ? ” And casting forward 
his prescient gaze into the future, and considering, he 
perceived that four asankheyyas and a hundred thousand 
cycles from that time he would become a Buddha named 
(^otama. And standing there in the midst of the assembly 
he delivered this prophecy, “ Behold yc this austere 
hermit lying in the mire Yes, Lord,” they answered. 


^ Wliat follows from yasma to 
resume the translation with p. 16 , line 11, 


to a later commentary. I 
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“ This man. lies here having made the resolution to become 
a Buddha, his prayer will he answered ; at the end of 
four asankheyyas and a hundred thousand cycles hence 
he will become a Buddha named Grotama, and in that 
birth the city Kapilavatthu will be his residence, Queen 
Maya mil be his mother, King Suddhodana his father, 
his chief disciple will be the thera TJpatissa, his second 
disciple the thera Kolita, the Buddha’s servitor mil be 
Ananda, his chief female disciple the nun Khema, the 
second the nun TJppalavawwa. When he attains to years 
of rij)e Imowledge, having retired from the world and 
made the great exertion, having received at the foot of 
a banyan-tree a meal of rice milk, and partaken of it 
by the banks of the Neranjara, having ascended the 
throne of Knowledge, he will, at the foot of an Indian 
fig-tree, attain Supreme Buddhahood. Therefore it is 
said, 

70. Dipankara, knower of all 'worlds, receiver of ofierings, 

Standing by that which pillowed my head, spoke these words : 

71 . See ye this austere hermit ■with his matted hair, 

Countless ages hence he 'will he a Buddha in this world. 

72 . Lo, the great Being departing from pleasant Kapila, 

Having fought the great fight, performed all manner of austerities, 

73. Having sat at the foot of theAjapala tree, and there received rice 

pottage, 

Shall approach the Neranjara river. 

74. Ha'ving received the rice pottage on the banks of the Heranjara, the 

Conqueror 

Shall come hy a fair- road prepared for him to the foot of the 

Bodhi-tree. 

75 . Then, unrivalled and glorious, reverentially saluting the throne of 

Bodhi, 

At the foot of an Indian fig-tree he shall attain Buddhahood. 

7G- The mother that hears him shall he called Maya, 

His father will he Suddhodana, he himself will be G-otama. 

77. His chief disciples will be TJpatissa and Kolita, 

Void of human passion, freed from desire, calm-minded and tranquil. 

78. The servitor Ananda will attend upon the Conqueror, 

Khema and tTppalavawia ■will he his chief female disciples, 

79. yoid of human passion, freed from desire, calm-minded and tranquil. 

The sacred tree of this Buddha is called Assattha. 
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The hermit Sumedlia, exclaiming, “ My praj’-er, it seems, 
will be accomplished,^’ was filled mth happiness. The 
multitudes, hearing the words of Dipankara Buddha, 
were joyous and delighted, exclaiming, “The hermit 
Sumedha, it seems, is an embryo Buddha, the tender 
shoot that will grow up into a Buddha.” Bor thus 
they thought, “As a man fording a river, if he is 
unable to cross to the ford opposite him, crosses to a 
ford lower . down the .stream, even so we, if under the 
dispensation of Dipankara Buddha we fail to attain the 
Paths and their fruition, yet when thou shalt become 
Buddha we shall be enabled in thy presence to make the 
paths and their fruition our own,” — and so tliey recorded 
their prayer (for future sanctification). And Dipankara 
Buddha also having praised the Bodhisatta, and madt* 
an offering to him of eight handfuls (jf flowers, reveren- 
tially saluted him and departed. And the Arhats also, 
four hundred thousand in number, having made oflerings 
to the Bodhisatta of perfumes and garlands, reA'creiitially 
saluted him and departed. And the angels and men 
having made the same offerings, and bowed down to him, 
went their way. 

And the Bodhisatta, when all had retired, rising from 
his seat and exclaiming, “I will investigate the Perfec- 
tions,” sat himself down cross-legged on a heap of flowers. 
And as the Bodhisatta sat thus, the angels in all the ten 
thousand)worlds assembling shouted ap|)lause. “ Yenerahlc 
hermit Sumedha,” they said, “all the auguries which 
have manifested themselves when former Bodhisattas 
seated themselves cross-legged, saying, ‘We will inves- 
tigate the Perfections,’-— all these this day have appeared : 
assuredly then shalt hecoine Buddha. This we know, to 
whom these omens aj)pear, he surely will hecoine Buddha ; 
do thou make a strenuous effort and exert thyself.” With 
these words they lauded the Bodhisatta with varied 
praises. Therefore it is said, 
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SO. Hearing tlie.se words of the ineomparaWe Sage, 

Angels and men delighted, exclaimed, This is an embryo Buddha. 

81. A great clamour arises, men and angels in ten thousand worlds 

Clap their hands, and laugh, and make obeisance with clasped hands. 
S2. “ Should we fail,” they say, “of this Buddha’s dispensation, 

Yet in time to come we shall stand before him. 

83. As men crossing a river, if they fail to reach the opposite ford, 
Gaining the lower ford cross the great river, 

84. Even so we all, if we lose this Buddha, 

In time to come shall .stand before him.” 

85. The -world-knowing Dipankara, the receiver of offerings, 

Having celebrated my meritorious act, went his way.^ 

86. All the disciples of the Buddha that were present saluted me with 

reverence, 

Men, Yagas, and Gandhabbas bowed down to me and departed. 

87. When the Lord of the world with his following had passed beyond 

my sight, 

Then glad, -with gladsome heai’t, I rose up from my seat. 

88. Joyful I am with a great joy, glad with a great gladness ; 

Flooded with raptiu'e then I seated myself cross-legged. 

89. And even as thus I sat I thought within myself, 

I am subject to ecstatic meditation, I have mastered the supernatural 
Faculties, 

90. In a thousand worlds there are no sages that rival me, 

Hurivalled in miraculous powers I have reached this bliss, 

91. When thus they beheld me sitting,® the dwellers of ten thousand 

world,? 

Raised a mighty shout, Surely thou shalt he a Buddha ! 

92. The omens 3 beheld in former ages when Bodhisatta sat cross-legged. 
The same are beheld this day, 

93. Cold is dispelled and heat ceases, : . 

This day these things are seen,— verily thou shalt be Buddha. 

94. A thousand worlds are stilled and silent, 

So are they seen to-day,— verily thou shalt he Buddha. 

95. The mighty winds blow not, the rivers cease to flow, 

These things are seen to-day, — ^verily thou shalt be Buddha. 

96. All flowers blossom on land and sea, 

This day they all have bloomed,— verily thou shalt be Buddha, 

97. All creepers and trees are laden with fruit, 

This day they all hear fruit,— verily thou shalt he Buddha. 

98. Gems sparkle in earth and sky, 

This day all gems do glitter,— verily thou shalt be Buddha. 

1 Lit, “ raised his right foot (to depart).” 

® Lit. “ at my sitting cross-legged.” 

® Mr. Fausholl writes that is a mistake of the copyist for yd 
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99. Mu-sic earthly and celestial sounds, 

Both these to-day send forth their strains, — rexily thou shalt be 
Buddha. 

100. Flowers of every hue rain do-wtt from the sky, 

This day they are seen, — verily thou shalt be Buddha. 

101. The mighty ocean bends itself, ten thousand woidds are shaken. 

This day they both send up their roar, — verily thou shalt be Buddha. 

102. In hell the fires of ten thousand worlds die out, 

This day these fires are quenched, — verily thou shalt he Buddha. 

103. Unclouded is the sun and all the stars are seen, 

These things are seen to-day,— verily thou shalt be Buddha. 

104. Though no water fell in rain, vegetation burst forth from the earth, 
This day vegetation springs from the earth, — verily thou shalt be 

Buddha. 

105. The constellations are all aglow, and the lunar mansions in the vault 

of heaven, 

Visfikha is in conjunction with the moon,— verily thou shalt he 
Buddha. 

106. Those creatures that dwell in holes and caves depart each from 

his lair, 

Tliis day these lairs are forsaken,— verily thou shalt he Buddha. 

107. There is no discontent among mortals, but they are filled with 

contentment, 

This day all are content, — verily thou shalt he Buddha. 

108. Then diseases are dispelled and hunger ceases, 

This day these things are seen, — verily thou shalt be Buddha. 

109. , Then Desu-e wastes away, Hate and Folly perish, 

This day all these are dispelled, — verily thou shalt he Buddha. 

110. Ho danger then comes near ; this day this thing is seen, 

By this sign we know it,— verily thou shalt become Buddlia. 

111. Ho dust flies abroad ; this day this thing is seen. 

By this sign we know it, verily thou shalt he Buddha. 

112. All noisome odom’s flee away, celestial fragrance breathes around, 
Such fragrance breathes this day,— verily thou shalt be Buddha. 

113. All the angels are manifested, the Formless only excepted, 

This day they all are seen, — verily thou shalt he Buddha. 

114. All the hells become visible, 

These all are sotm this day, — verily thou shalt he Buddha. 

115. Then walls, and doors, and rocks are no impediment, 

This day they have melted into air,^ — verily thou shalt be Buddha. 

116. At that moment death and birth do not take place, 

This clay these things are seen, — verily thou shall; he Buddha. 

Il7c Do thou make a strenuous effort, hold not hack, go forward, 

This thing we know,— verily thou shalt be Buddha. 
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And tlie Bodtisatta, having heard the words of Blpan- 
kara Buddha, and of the angels in ten thousand worlds, 
filled with iinmeasurahle resolution, thought thus within 
himself, “ The Buddhas are beings whose word cannot 
fail; there is no deviation from truth in their speech. 
For as the fall of a clod thrown into the air, as the 
death of a mortal, as the sunrise at dawn, as a lion’s 
roaring when he leaves his lair, as the delivery of a 
woman with child, as all these things are sure and 
certain, — even so the word of the Buddhas is sure and 
cannot fail, verily I shall become a Buddha.” Therefore 
it is said, 

118. Having heard the words of Buddha and of the angels of ten thousand 

Avoiids, 

Glad, joyous, delighted, I then thought thus within myself : 

119. The Buddhas speak not doubtful words, the Conquerors speak not 

vain words, ■ 

There is no falsehood in the Buddhas, — verily I shall become a 
Buddha. 

120. As a clod cast into the air doth surely fall to the ground, 

So the word of the glorious Buddhas is sure and everlasting. 

121. As the death of all mortals is sure and constant, 

So the word of the glorious Buddhas is sure and everlasting. 

122. As the rising of the sun is certain when night has faded, 

So the word of the glorious Buddhas is sure and everlasting. 

123. As the roaring of a lion who has left his den is certain, 

So the word of the glorious Buddhas is sure and everlasting. 

124. As the delivery of women with child is certain. 

So the word of the glorious Buddhas is sime and everlasting. 

And baving tKiis made tbe resolution, “I sball surely 
become Buddlia,” with, a view to investigating tbe condi- 
tions that constitute a Buddba, exclaiming, “ Wbero are 
tbe conditions that make tbe Buddba, are they found 
above or below, in tbe principal or tbe minor directions ?” 
investigating snccessively the principles of all things, and 
bebolding tbe first Perfection of Almsgiving, practised 
and followed by former Bodbisaitas, be tbns admonisbed 
bis own soul : "Wise Sumedba, from tbis time forth 
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thou must fulfil the perfection of Ahusgiviug ; for as a 
water- jar overturned discharges the water so that none 
remains, and cannot recover it, even so if thou, indifferent 
to wealth and fame, and wife and child, and goods great 
and small, give away to all who come and ask everything 
that they require till nought remains, thou shalt seat 
thyself at the foot of the tree of Bodhi and become a 
Buddha.” With these words he strenuously resolved to 
attain the first perfection of Almsgiving. Therefore 
it is said, 

125. Come, I will search the Buddha-maldng conditions, this -way and 

that, 

Above and below, in all the ten directions, as far as the principles of 
things extend. 

126. Then, as I made my .search, I beheld the first Gift-perfection, 

The high road followed l.iy former sages. 

127. Do thou strenuously taking it upon thyself advance 

To this first perfection of almsgiving, if thou wilt attain Buddhaship. 

128. As a brimming water- jar, overtmned hy any one, 

Discharges entirely all the water, and retains none within, 

129. Even so, when thou seest any that ask, great, sraidl, and iniddling. 

Do thou give away all in alms, as the water-jar overthroAvu. 

But considering furtber, “Tbore must be beside tliis 
otber conditions that make a Buddba,” and beholding the 
second Perfection of Moral Practice, ho thought thus, 
“ 0 wise Sumedha, from this day forth mayest thou fulfil 
the perfection of Morality ; for as the Yak ox, regardle.ss 
of his life, guards his bushy tail, even so thou shalt 
become Buddha, if from this day forward regardless 
of thy life thou keepest the moral precepts.” xYid he 
strenuously resolved to attain the second perfection of 
Moral Practice. Therefore it is said, 

130. For the conditions of a Buddha cannot he so few, 

Let me investigate the other conditions that bring Buddhaship to 
■ ■ .'maturity.' 

131 . Then investigating I beheld the second Perfection of Moralitj- 
Practised and followed by former sages. 
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132. TMs second one do thou strenuously undertake, 

And reach the perfection of Moral Practice if thou mlt attain 
Buddhahood. 

133. And as the Yak cow, when her tail has got entangled in anything, 

Then and there awaits death, and will not injure her tail,' 

134. So also do thou, having fulfilled the moral precepts in the four stages, 

Ever guard the Sila as the Yak guards her tail. 

But considering further, “These cannot be the only 
Buddha-making conditions,” and beholding the third 
Perfection of Self-abnegation, he thought thus, “ 0 wise 
Sumedha, mayest thou henceforth fulfil the perfection 
of Abnegation ; for as a man long the denizen of a prison 
feels no love for it, but is discontented, and wishes to 
live there no more, even so do thou, likening ail births 
to a prison-house, discontented with all births, and anxious 
to get rid of them, set thy face toward abnegation, 
thus shalt thou become Buddha.” And he strenuously 
made the resolution to attain the third perfection of 
Self-abnegation. Therefore it is said, 

135. For the conditions that make a Buddha cannot he so few, 

I will investigate others, the conditions that bring Buddhaship to 
maturity. 

136. Investigating then I beheld the third Perfection of Abnegation 

Practised and followed by former sages. 

137. This third one do thou strenuously undertake, 

And reach the perfection of abnegation, if thou wilt attain Buddhahood. 

138. As a man long a denizen of the house of bonds, oppressed with 

suffering, 

Peels no pleasure therein, but rather longs for release, 

139. Even so do thou look upon all births as prison-houses, 

Set thy face toward self-abnegation, to obtain release from Existence. 

But considering further, “These canpot be the only 
Buddha-making conditions,” and beholding the fourth 
Perfection of Wisdom, he thought thus, “ 0 wise Sumedha, 

1 Viz., I suppose, by dragging it forcibly away. This metaphor, which to 
us appears wanting in dignity, is a favourite one with the Hindus. The tail 
of the Yak or Tibetan ox {Sos Grunniens) is a beautiful object, and one of 
the insignia of Hindu royalty. : : 
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do tHou from this day forth fulfil the j)erfeotioii of 
Wisdom, avoiding no subject of knowledge, great, small, 
or middling,^ do thou approach all wise men and ask 
them questions ; for as the mendicant friar on his begging 
rounds, avoiding none of the families, great and small, 
that he frequents,^ and wandering for alms from place 
to place, speedily gets food to support him, even so 
shalt thou, approaching all wise men, and asking them 
questions, become a Buddha.” And he strenuously re- 
solved to attain the fourth perfection of Wisdom. There- 
fore it is said, 

140. For the conditions tliat make a Buddha cannot be so few, 

I will iuvestig’at& the other conditions that bring Bncldhaship to 
maturity. 

141. Investigating then I beheld the fourth Perfection of Wisdom 

Practised and followed hy former sages. 

142. This fourth do thou strenuously undertake, 

And reach the perfection of wisdom, if thou wilt attain Buddhahood. 

143. And as a monk on his begging rounds avoids no families, 

Either small, or great, or middling, and so obtains subsistence, 

144. Even so thou, constantly questioning wise men, 

And reaching the perfection of wisdom, shalt attain supreme 
BuddhasMp. 

But consicleriug further, “These cannot he the only 
Bucld ha-making conditions,” and seeing the fifth Perfec- 
tion of Exertion, he thought thus, “ 0 wise Sumedha, do 
thou from ih.is day forth fulfil the perfection of Exertion. 
As the lion, the king of beasts, in every action® strenuously 
exerts himself, so if thou in all existences and in all thy 
acts art strenuous in exertion, and not a laggard, thou 
shalt become a Buddha.” And he made a firm resolve 
to attain the fifth perfection of Exertion. Therefore it 
is 'Said, ■ 

^ Lit. “ not avoiding anything among things great, small, and middling.” 

® After understand as will be seen from V. 143. 

3 Lit. in all postures, walking, standing, etc. 
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145. For ilie conditions of a Buddha cannot 1)6 so few, 

I will im-estigate the other conditions which bring Buddhaship to 
matui’ity. 

146. Investigating then I beheld the fifth Perfection of Exertion 
Practised and followed by former sages. 

147. This fifth do thou strenuously undertake, 

And reach the perfection of exertion, if thou wilt attain Buddhahood. 

148. As the lion, king of beasts, in Ijdug, standing and walking, 

Is no laggard, but ever of resolute heart, 

149. Even so do thou also in every existence strenuously exert thyself, 

Ajid reaching the perfection of exertion, thou shalt attain the supreme 

Buddhaship. 


But considering furtlier, “ These cannot be the only 
Buddha-mahing conditions,” and beholding the sixth 
Perfection of Patience, he thought to himself, ‘‘ 0 -wise 
Sumedha, do thou from this time forth fulfil the perfec- 
tion of Longsuffering ; be thou patient in praise and in 
reproach. And as when, men throw things pure or foul 
upon the earth, the earth does not feel either desire or 
repulsion towards them, but suffers them, endures them 
and acquiesces in them, even so thou also, if thou art 
patient in praise and reproach, shalt become Buddha.” 
And he strenuously resolved to attain the sixth perfection 
of Longsufferiug. Therefore it is said, 

150. For the conditions of a Buddba caunot be so few, 

I will seek other conditions also which bring about Buddbasbip. 

151. And seeking then I belield the sixth Perfection of Longsuffering 

Practised and followed by former Buddhas. 

162. Having strenuously taken upon thee this sixth perfection, 

Then with unwavering mind thou shalt attain supreme Buddhaship. 

1 53. And as the etirth endures aU that is thrown upon it, 

■Whether things pure or impure, and feels neither anger nor pity, 

154. Even so enduring the praises and reproaches of all men, 

Going on to perfect longsuffering, thou shalt attain supreme Buddha- 
ship. 

But further considering, “These cannot be the only 
conditions that make a Buddha,” and beholding the 
seventh Perfection of Truth, he thought thus within 
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iiiniself, 0 wise Sumedta, from tHs time fortli do thou 
fulfil the perfection of Truth ; though the thunderbolt 
descend upon thy head, do thou never under the influence 
of desire and other passions utter a conscious lie, for the 
sake of wealth or any other advantage. And as the 
j)lanet Venus at all seasons pursues her own course, nor 
ever goes on another course forsaking her own, even so, 
if thou forsake not truth and utter no lie, thou shall 
become Buddha.” And he strenuously turned his mind 
to the seventh perfection of Truth. Therefore it is said, 

loo. Foi' these are not all tlie conclitions of a Buddha, 

I will seek other conditions which hritig about Buddhaship. 

156. Seeking then I beheld the seventh Pez-fection of Truth 
Practised and followed by former Buddhas. 

157. Having strenuously taken upon thyself this seventh perfection, 

Then free from duplicity of speech thou shalt attain supreme 

Buddhaship. 

158. And as the planet Venus, balanced in all her times and seasons, 

In the world of men and devas, departs not from her path, 

159. Even so do thou not depai-t from the coui-se of truth, ^ 

Advancing to the perfection of truth, thou shalt attain supreme 
Buddhaship. 

But further considering, “ These cannot he the only 
conditions that make a Buddha,” and beholding the eighth 
Perfection of Resolution, he thought thus within himself, 
“ 0 wise Sumcdha, do thou from this time forth fulfil the 
perfection of Resolution; whatsoever thou resolvest he 
thou unshaken in that resolution. For as a mountain, 
the wind heating upon it in all directions, trembles not, 
moves not, hnt stands in its place, even so thou, if 
nnswerving in thy resolution, shalt become Buddha.” 
And he strenuously resolved to attain the eighth per- 
fection of Resolution. Therefore it is said, 

IGO. For those are not all the conditions of a Buddha, 

I will seek out other conditions that bring about Buddbasbip. 

1 Lit. depart from thy cotirse in the matter of truthful thiugs. 
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161. Seeldng then I belield the eighth Perfection of Eesolution 
Practised and followed hy former Baddhas. 

162. Do thou resolutely take upon thyself this eighth perfection, 

Then thou being immovable shalt attain supreme Buddhasliip. 

163. And as the rocky mountain, immovable, firmly based, 

Is unshaken by many winds, and stands in its own place, 

164. Even so do thou also remain ever immovable in resolution, 

Advancing to the perfection of resolution, thou shalt attain supreme 

Buddhasliip. 


But further considering, “These cannot be the only 
conditions that make a Buddha,” and beholding the ninth 
Perfection of Grood- will, he thought thus within himself, 
“ 0 wise Sumedha, do thou from this time forth fulfil the 
perfection of Good- will, mayest thou be of one mind 
towards friends and foes. And as water fills witb its 
refreshing coolness good men. and had alike/ even so, 
if thou art of one mind in friendly feeling towards all 
mortals, thou shalt become Buddha.” And he strenuously 
resolved to attain the ninth perfection of Good- will. 
Therefore it is said, 

165. For these are not all tbe conditions of a Buddha, 

I will seek out other conditions that bring about Buddhasbip. 

166. Seeking I beheld the ninth Perfection of Good-will 
Practised and followed by former Buddhas. 

1C7. Do thou, taking resolutely upon thyself this ninth perfection, 

Become unrivalled in Itiudness, if thou wilt become Buddha. 

IGS. And as water fills with its coolness 

Good men and bad alike, and carries ofi all impurity, 

169. Even so do thou look with friendship alike on the evil and the good. 
Advancing to the perfection of kindness, thou, shalt attain supreme 
Buddhasbip. 

But further considering, These cannot be the onhr 
conditions that make a Buddha,” and beholding the tenth 
Perfection of Equanimity, he thought thus within himself, 
“0 wise Sumedha, from this time do thou fulfil the 

^ Xit. having made its coldness exactly alike for bad people and good 
people, pervades them. 
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perfection of Equanimity, be tbou of equal mind in 
prosperity and adversity. And as the earth, is indifferent 
when things pure or impure are cast upon it, even so, 
if thou art indifferent in prosperity and adversity, thou 
shalt become Buddha.’^ And he strenuously resolved to 
attain the tenth perfection of Equanimity. Therefore 
it is said, 

170. For these caunot be all the conditions of a Buddha, 

I will seek other conditions that bring about Biiddhaship. 

171. Seeking then I beheld the tenth Perfection of Equanimity 
Practised and followed hy former Buddhas. 

172. If thou take resolutely upon thyself this tenth perfection, 

Becoming well-balanced and firm, thou shalt attain supreme Buddlia- 

ship. 

173. And as the earth is indifferent to pure and impure things cast 

upon her, 

To both alike, and is free from anger and favour, 

174. Even so do thou ever he evenly-balanced in Joy and grief, 

Advancing to the perfection of equanimity, thou slialt attain supreme 

Buddhaship. 

Then he thought, “These are the only conditions in. 
this world that, bringing Buddhasbip to perfection and 
constituting a Buddha, have to he fulfilled by Bodhisattas; 
beside the ten Perfections there are no others. And 
these ten Perfections are neither in the heaven above 
nor in the earth below, nor are they to be found in the 
east or the other quarters, but reside in my heart of 
flesh.” Having thus realized that the Perfections were 
established in his heart, having strenuously resolved to 
keep them all, grasping them again and again, he 
mastered them forwards and backwards;^ taking them 
at the end he went backward to the beginning, taking 
them at the beginning he placed them at the end,^ taking 
them at the middle he carried them to the two end.s, 
taking them at both ends he carried them to the middle. 

> i.e. alternately from the first to the tenth and from the tenth to the first. 

^ put the first last. 
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Repeating, “The Perfections are the sacrifice of limbs, 
the Lesser Perfections are the sacrifice of property, the 
Unlimited Perfections are the sacrifice of life,” he mastered 
them as the Perfections, the Lesser Perfections and the 
Unlimited Perfections, — like one who converts two 
kindred oils into one,^ or like one who, using Mount Meru 
for his churning-rod, churns the great Cakkavala ocean. 
And as he grasped again and again the ten Perfections, 
by the power of his piety this earth, four nahutas and 
eight hundred thousand leagues in breadth, like a bundle 
of reeds trodden by an elephant, or a sugar-mill in 
motion, uttering a mighty roar, trembled, shook and 
quaked, and spun round like a potter’s wheel or the 
wheel of an oil-mill. Therefore it is said, 

175. These are all the conditions in the world that bring Buddhaship to 

perfection: 

Beyond these are no others, therein do thou stand fast. 

176. While he grasped these conditions natural and intrinsic, - 

By the power of his piety the earth of ten thousand worlds quaked. 

177. The earth sways and thunders like a sugai’-inill at work, 

Like the wheel of an oil-miU so shakes the earth. 

And while the earth was trembling the people of 
Raimna, unable to endure it, like great Sal- trees over- 
thrown by the wind that blows at the end of a cycle, 
fell swooning here and there, while waterpots and other 
vessels, revolving like a jar on a potter’s wheel, struck 
against each other and were dashed and ground to pieces. 
The multitudes in fear and trembling approaching the 
Teacher said, “Tell us. Blessed one, is this turmoil caused 
by dragons, or is it caused by either demons, or ogres, or 
by celestial beings ? — ^for this we know not, but truly 
this whole multitude is grievously afflicted. Pray does 

^ Yijesinha. 

“ Vi'jesinha writes to me, “Natural and intrinsic vii-tues. The Sinhalese 
gloss says: paramartJiavu rasasafdtavu laksharia~mt.i nohoi svahhavahiksharia 
ha sarvadharmasadhiirarwlaJcshana-mti. In the latter case it would mean, 
having the quality of conformity with all laws.’' 
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this jDortend evil to the world or good ? — ^tell ns the cause 
of it/^ The Teacher hearing their words said, “■ Fear not 
nor he troubled, there is no danger to you from this. 
The wise Sumedha, concerning whom I predicted this 
day, ^ Hereafter he will be a Buddha named Gotama,^ 
is now mastering the Perfections, and while he masters 
them and turns them about, by the power of his piety 
the whole ten thousand worlds with one accord quake 
and thunder.’^ Therefore it is said, 

178. All the multitude that was there in attendance on the Buddha, 

Trembling, fell swooning there upon the ground. 

179. Many thousands of waterpots and many hundred jars 

Were crushed and pounded there and dashed against each other. 

180. Excited, tremhliug, terrified, confused, their sense disordered. 

The multitudes assembling, approached the Buddha. 

ISL Say, will it be good or evil to the world ? 

The whole w'orlcl is afflicted, ward off this (danger), thou Omniscient 
One. 

182. Then the Great Sage Dlpankara enjoined upon them, 

Be confident, be not afraid at this earthcpmking : 

183. He concerning whom I predicted this day, He will be a Buddha 

in this Avorld, 

The same is investigating the time-honoured Conditions followed by 
the Buddhas. 

184. Therefore while he is investigating fully these Conditions, the 

groundwork of a Buddha, 

The earth of ten thousand worlds is shaken in the world of men and 
of angels. 

And tbe people bearing the Buddha^s words, joyful and 
delighted, taking with them garlands, perfumes and 
unguents, left tbe city of Eamma, and went to tbe 
Bodbisatta. And baving offered tbeir flowers and other 
presents, and bowed to him and respectftdly saluted him, 
they returned to the city of Bamma. And tbe Bodbisatta, 
having made a strenuous exertion and resolve, rose from 
the seat on wMcb be sat. Therefore it is said, 

185. Having heard the Buddha’s word, their minds were straightway 

calmed, 

All of them approaching me again paid me their homage. 
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186. Having taken upon me tke Perfections of a Buddha, having made 

firm my resolve, 

Having bowed to Dlpankara, I rose from my seat. 

And as tile BodMsatta rase from liis seat, tiie angels in 
all tlie ten thousand worlds having assembled and offered 
him garlands and perfumes, uttered these and other 
words of praise and blessing, ‘‘Venerable hermit Sumedha, 
this day thou hast made a mighty resolve at the feet of 
Dlpankara Buddha, mayest thou fulfil it without let 
or hindrance : fear not nor be dismayed, may not 
the slightest sickness visit thy frame, quickly exercise 
the Perfections and attain supreme Buddhaship. As the 
flowering and fruit-bearing trees bring forth flowers and 
fruit in their season, so do thou also, not letting the right 
season pass by, quickly reach the supreme knowledge 
of a Buddha.’’ And thus having spoken, they returned 
each one to his celestial home. Then the Bodhisatta, 
having received the homage of the angels, made a 
strenuous exertion and resolve, saying, “Having fulfilled 
the ten Perfections, at the end of four asankheyyas and 
a hundred thousand cycles I shall become a Buddha.” 
And rising into the air he returned to Himavanta. There- 
fore it is said, 

187. As he: rose from liis seat both angels and men 
Sprinkle him with celestial and earthly flowers, 

188. Both angels and men pronounce their blessing, 

A great prayer thou hast made, mayest thou obtain it according to 
thy wish. 

189. May all dangers he averted, may every sickness vanish, 

Mayest thou have no hiudi-ance, — quickly reach the supreme knowdedge 
of a Buddha. 

100. As w'hon the season is come the floweidiig trees do blossom, 

Even so do thou, 0 mighty One, blossom with the wisdom of a 
Buddha. 

191. As all the Buddhas have fulfilled the ten Perfections, 

Even so do thou, 0 mighty One, fulfil the ten Perfections. 

192. As all the Buddhas are enlightened on the throne of knowledge, 

Even so do thou, 0 mighty One, receive enlightenment in the wisdom 

.of a Buddha. 
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193. As alltlie Buddhas have established the supremacy , of the Law, 

Even so do thou, 0 mighty One, establish the supremacy of the Law. 

194. As the moou on the mid-day of the month shines in her puritj', 

Even so do thou, with thy mind at the full, shine in ten thousand 

worlds. 

195. As the sun released by Etlhu glows fervently in his heat, 

Even so, having redeemed mankind, do thou shine in all thy majestj'. 

196. As all the rivers find their way to the great ocean. 

Even so may the worlds of men and angels take refuge in thee. 

197. The Bodhisatta extolled with these praises, taking on himself the ten 

Conditions, 

Commencing to fulfil these Conditions, entered the forest. 

End of the Story of Sumcdha. 

And tlie people of tlie city of Poamma, having returned 
to the city, kept open house to the priesthood with the 
Buddha at their head. The Teacher having pretiched 
the Law to them, and established them in the three 
Ptefuges and the other branches of the Faith, departing 
from the city of Bamma, living thereafter his allotted 
span of life, having fulfilled all the duties of a Buddlia, 
in due course attained Nirvana in that element of an- 
nihilation in which no trace of existence remains. On 
this subject all that need he said can he learnt from the 
narrative in the Buddhava?Msa, for it is said in that work, 

198. Then they, having entertained the Chief of the world with his elerg}', 

Took refuge in the Teacher Dlpankara. 

199. Some the Buddha established in the Eefiiges, 

Some in the five Precepts, others in the ten. ; : , 

200. To some he gives the privilege of priesthood, the four glorious 

Eruitions, : . ■ 

Oil some he bestows those peerless qualities the analytical Tuiowledges. 

201. To some the Lord of men grants the eight .sublime Acquisitions, 

On some he bestows the three Wisdoms and the sis supernatural 

Faculties. 

202. In this order ^ the Great Sage eshoris the multitude. 

Thereivith the coramandmeut of the world’s Protector was spread 

> wide abroad. 

^ Yij. says, “ In that order, viz. in the Saranagamana first, then in the 
Pancakla, then in the PasasTla, and so on.” 
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203. He of tlie mighty jaw, of the broad shoulder, DTpanhara by name, 
Procured the salyatioii of many men, warded off from them future 

punishment. 

204. Beholding persons ripe for salvation, reaching them in an instant, 
Even at a distance of four hundi-ed thousand leagues, the Great Sage 

awakened them (to the knowledge of the truth). 

205. At the first conversion the Buddha converted a thousand millions. 

At the second the Protector converted a hundred thousand. 

206. When the Buddha preached the truth in the angel world, 

There took place a third conversion of nine hundi-ed millions. 

207. The Teacher Dipankara had three assemblies, 

The fii-st was a meeting of a million millions. 

208. Again when the Conqueror went into seclusion at Nai-ada Euifa, 

A thousand million spotless Arhats met together. 

209. When the Mighty One dwelt on the lofty rock Sudassana, 

Then the Sage sm-rounded himself with nine hundred thousand 
millions. 

210. At that time I was an ascetic wearing matted hair, a man of austere 

penances, 

Moving through the air, accomplished in the five supernatural 
Faculties. ■ 

211. The (simultaneous) conversion of tens of thousands, of twenties of 

thousarrds,, took place. 

Of ones and twos the conversions were beyond computation.’- 

212. Then did the pure religion of Dipankara Buddha become widely 

spread, 

Known to many men prosperous and flourishing. 

213. Pour hundred thousand saints, possessed of the sis Faculties, endowed 

with miraculous powers, 

Ever attend upon Dipankara, knower of the three worlds. 

214. Blameworthy are all they who at that time leave the human existence, 
Not having obtained final sanctity, still imperfect in knowledge. 

215. The word of Buddha shines in the world of men and angels, made to 

blossom by saints such as these, 

Freed from human passion, void of all taint (of sin). 

216. The city of Dipankara Buddha was called Bammavatl, 

The khattiya Sumedha was his father, Sumedha his mother. 

217. Sumangala and Tissa were his chief disciples, 

And Siigata was the servitor of Dipankara Buddha. 

218. Nanda and Sunanda were Ms chief female disciples. 

The Bodhi-tree of this Buddha is called the Pipphali,® 

219. Eighty cubits in height the Great Sage Dipankara 

Shono conspicuous as a Deodar pine, or as a noble Sal-tree in full 
bloom, 

’ Lit. “ arithmetically innumerable.” 

2 Tiie Banyan-tree. 
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220. A liimdred tliomand years was tlie age of tMs Great Sage, 

And so long as he was living on earth he hrought many men to 
salvation. 

221. Having made the Truth to flourish, having saved great multitudes 

of men, 

Having flamed like a mass of fire, he died together with Ms disciples. 

222. And all this power, this glory, these jewel- wheels on his feet, 

All is wholly gone, — are not all existing things vanity ! 

223. After Dipankara was the Leader named Ko>iifai3Sa, 

Of infinite power, of boundless renown, immeasurable, unrivalled. 

ISTest to tlie Dipankara Buddlia, after tlie lapse of one 
a.sanklieyya, the Teacher Kojwfafiiia appeared. He also 
had three assemblies of saints, at the first assembly there 
■were a million millions, at the second ten thousand 
millions, at the third nine hundred millions. At that 
time the Bodhisatta, having been born as a universal 
monarch named Yijitavin, kept open house, to the pric.st- 
hood with the Buddha at their head, in number a million 
of millions. The Teacher having predicted of the Bodhi- 
satta, “He will become a Buddha,” preached the Law. 
He having heard the Teacher’s preaching gave up his 
kingdom and became a Buddhist monk. Having mastered 
the three Treasuries,^ having obtained the six supernatural 
faculties, and having practised without failure the ecstatic 
meditation, he was reborn, in the Brahma heavens. The 
city of Eo?2('/anna Buddha was Bammavati, the khattiya 
Sunanda was his father, his mother was queen Sujata, 
Bhadda and Suhhadda were his two chief discij)les, Anu- 
ruddha was his servitor, Tissii and TJpatissa his chief 
female disciples, his Bodhi-tree was the Siilakalyawi, his 
body was eighty- eight cubits high, and the duration of 
his life was a hundred thousand years. 

After him, at the end of one asankheyya, in one 
and the same cj^cle four Buddhas were horn, Mangala, 
Sumana, Bevata and Sohhita. Mangala Buddha had 
three assemblies of saints, of these at the first there were 

^ The three divisions of the Buddhist Scriptures. 
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a million million priests, at the second ten thousand 
millions, at the third nine hundred millions. It is related 
that a step-brother of his, prince Ananda, accompanied 
by an assembly of nine hundred millions, went to the 
Teacher to hear him preach the Law. The Teacher gave 
a discourse dealing successively with his various doctrines, 
and Ananda and his whole retinue attained Arhatship 
together with the analytical Knowledges. The Teacher 
looking back upon the meritorious works done by these 
men of family in former existences, and perceiving that 
they had merit to acquire the robe and bowl by miraculous 
means, stretching forth his right hand exclaimed, “Come, 
priests.” 1 Then straightway all of them having become 
equipped with miraculou,sly obtained robes and bowls, 
and perfect in decorum,^ as if they were elders of sixty 
years standing, paid homage to the Teacher and attended 
upon him. This was his third assembly of saints. And 
■whereas with other Buddhas a light shone from their 
bodies to the distance of eighty cubits on every side, it 
W'as not so with this Buddha, but the light from his body 
permanently filled ten thousand worlds, and trees, earth, 
mountains, seas and all other things, not excepting even 
pots and pans, and such-like articles, became as it were 
overspread with a film of gold. The duration of his life 
was ninety thousand years, and during the whole of this 
period the sun, moon and other heavenly bodies could not 
shine by their own light, and there was no distinction 
between night and day. By day all living beings went 
about in the light of the Buddha as if in the light of 
the sun, and men ascertained the limits of night and 
day only by the flowers that blossomed in the evening 
and by the birds and other animals that uttered their 
cries in the morning. If I am asked, “ "What, do not 
other Buddhas also possess this power?” I reply, Cer- 

^ Tlie formula by vliieh a Buddha admits a layman to the priesthood. 

■, 'V Vijesinha., . , 
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tainly they do, for they might at -will fill with thoir 
lustre ten thousand worlds or more. But in accordauco 
with a prayer made by him in a former existence, the 
lustre of Mangala Buddha permanently filled ten thousand 
worlds, just as the lustre of the others permanently 
extended to the distance of a fathom.’^ The story is that 
when he was performing the duties of a Bodhisatta,® 
being in an existence corresponding to the Vessantnra 
existence,® he dwelt with his wife and children on a 
mountain like the Vanka mountain (of the Vessantnra 
Jataka). One day a demon named Kharada?f//ika,‘^ hearing 
of the Bodhisatta’s inclination to giving, approached him 
in the guise of a brahmin, and asked the Bodhisatta for 
his two children. The Bodhisatta, exclaiming, I give 
my children to the brahmin,” cheerfully and joyfully 
gave up both the children, thereby causing the ocean-girt 
earth to quake.^ The demon, standing by the bench at 
the end of the cloistered walk, while the Bodhisatta 
looked on, devoured the children like a hunch of roots. 
Not a particle of sorrow® arose in the Bodhisatta as he 
looked on the demon, and saw his mouth as soon as lie 
opened it disgorging streams of blood like fiiames of fire, 
nay, a great joy and satisfaction welled within him as he 
thought, “My gift was well given.” And he put up the 
prayer, “By the merit of this deed may rays of light 
one day issue from me in this very way.” In consequence 
of this prayer of his it was that the rays emitted from 
his body when he became Buddha jfilled so vast a space. 
There was also another 'deed done by him in a former 
existence. It is related that, when a Bodhisatta, having 
vi, sited the relic shrine of a Buddha, he exclaimed, “I 

‘ Lit, “like the fathom-iight of the others, so the personal lustre of 
Mangala Buihllm remained constantly pervadiag ten thousand -worlds.” 

“ i.s. the Paramitas. 

^ i.e. his last birth before attaining Buddhahood. 

^ 'I’his name means “ sharp-fanged.” 

III approval of his act of faith. 

® Lit. “ no grief as hig as the tip of a hair.” 

. VOL. I. 
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oiiglit to sacrifice my life for tliis Buddha,” and having 
wrapped round the whole of his body in the same way 
that torches are wrapped, and having filled with clarified 
butter a golden vessel with jewelled wick -holders, worth 
a hundred thousand pieces, he lit therein a thousand 
wicks, and having set fire to the whole of his body begin- 
ning with his head, he spent the whole night in cir- 
cumambulating the shrine. And as he thus strove till 
dawn not the root of a hair of his head was even heated, 
^twas as one enters the calyx of a lotus, for the Truth 
guards him who guards himself. Therefore has the 
Blessed One said, 

224. Beligion verily protects him who walks according- 
thereto, 

Eeligion rightly followed brings happiness. 

This blessing is then in rightly following the Law, 

The righteous man goes not to a state of punish- 
ment. 

And through the merit of this work also the bodily lustre 
of this Buddha constantly extended through ten thousand 
worlds. At this time our Bodhisatta,^ having been born 
as the brahmin Suruci, approached the Teacher with 
the view of inviting him to his house, and having heard 
his sweet discourse, said, “ Lord, take your meal with me 
to-morrow.” “ Brahmin, how many monks do you wish 
for ? ” “ Nay but how many monks have you in your 
escort At that time was the Teacher’s first assembly, 
and accordingly he replied, “A million millions.” “ Lord, 
bring them all with you and come and take your meal 
at my house.” The Teacher consented. The BrahTnin 
having invited them, for the next day, on his way home 
thought to himself, “I am perfectly well able to supply 

^ Yiz. Gotama Bodliisatta. 
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all tliese monks witli brotk and rice and clotlies and siicli- 
like necessaries, but how can there be room for them to 
sit down?” This thought of his caused the marble 
throne of the archangel Indra, three hundred and thirty- 
six thousand leagues awajy to become warmd Indra ex- 
claiming, “ Who wishes to bring me down from my 
abode?” and looking down with the divine eye behehi 
the Bodhisatta, and said, “The brahmin Suruci having 
invited the clergy with the Buddha at their liead is 
perplexed for room to seat them, it behoves me also to 
go thither and obtain a share of his merit.” And having 
miraculously assumed the form of a carpenter, axe in 
hand he apj)eared before the Bodhi.satta and said, “ Has 
any one got a job to be done for hire ? ” The Bodhisatta 
seeing him said, “What sort of work can yon do?” 
“ There’s no art that I do not know ; any house or hall 
that auyhody orders me to build, I’ll build it for him.” 
“Yery well, I’ve got a job to he done.” “What is it, 
gjr?” “I’ve invited a million million priests for to- 
morrow, will you build a hall to seat them all ? ” “ I’ll 
build one with pleasure if you’ve the means of paying 
me.” “I have, my good man.” “Very well, I’ll build 
it.” And he went and began looking out for a site. 
There was a spot some fifty leagues in extent^ as level as 
a kasiwa circle.® Indra fixed his eyes upon it, while he 
thought to himself, “Let a hall made of .the seven 
precious stones rise njj over such and such an extent of 
ground.” Immediately the edifice bursting through the 
ground rose up. The golden pillars of this hall had silver 
capitals,^ the silver pillars had golden capitals, the gem 
pilhirs had coral capitals, the coral pillars had gem 
capitals, while those pillars which were made of all the 

^ 'When a good man is in ditficnlty, Indra is apprised of it hy his marble 
throne becoming warm.: 

“ Lit. twelve or thirteen yoj anas ; a yojana is four leagues. 

•* Used in the ecstatic meditation. 

The Pali word for the capital of a column is gliaiaka, “ little pot.” 
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seyen precious stones iiacl capitals of the same. Next he 
said, “ Let the hall have hanging wreaths of little bells 
at intervals,” and looked again. The instant he looked a 
fringe of bells hung down, whose musical tinkling, as 
they were stirred by a gentle breeze, was like a symphony 
of the five sorts of instruments, or as when the heavenly 
choirs are going on. He thought, Let there be hanging 
garlands of perfumes and flowers,” and there the garlands 
hung'. He thought, Let seats and benches for a million 
niilHon monks rise up through the earth,” and straight- 
way they appeared. He thought, '‘Let water vessels 
rise up at each corner of the building,” and the water 
vessels arose. Having by his miraculous power efiected 
all this, he went to the brahmin and said, "Come, sir, 
look at your hall, and pay me my wages.” The Bodhisatta 
went and looked at the hall, and as he looked his whole 
frame was thrilled in every part with fivefold joy. And 
as he gazed on the hall he thought thus within himself, 
" This hall was not wrought by mortal hands, but surely 
through my good intention, my good action, the palace of 
Indra became hot, and hence this hall must have been 
built by the archangel Indra ; it is not right that in such 
a hall as this I should give ahns for a single day, I wdl 
give alms for a whole week.” For the gift of external 
goods, however great, cannot give satisfaction to the 
Bodhisattas, but the Bodhisattas feel joy at their self- 
renunciation when they sever the crowned head, put out the 
henna-anointed eyes, cut out the heart and give it away. 
For when our Bodhisatta in the Sivijataka gave ahns in 
the middle of his capital, at the four gates of the city, at 
a daily expenditure of five bushels of gold coins, this 
liberality failed to arouse within him a feeling of satis- 
faction at his renunciation. But on the other hand, when 
the archangel Indra came to him in the disguise of a 
brahmin, and asked for his eyes, then indeed, as he took 
them out and gave them away, laughter rose within him, 
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nor did liis lieart swerve a liair’s breadtli from its purpose. 
And hence we see that as regards almsgiving the Bodhi- 
sattas can have no satiety. Therefore this Bodhisatta 
also thinkings “ I ought to give alms for seven days to a 
million million priests,” seated them in that hall, and 
for a week gave them the alms called gavapana.’^ Men 
alone were not able to wait upon them, but the angels 
themselves, taking turns with men, waited upon them. 
A space of fifty leagues or more sufficed not to contain 
the monks, yet they seated themselves each by his own 
supernatural power. On the last day, having caused the 
bowls of all the monks to be washed, and filled them with 
butter clarified and miclarified, honey and molasses, for 
medicinal use, he gave them back to them, together with 
the three robes. The robes and cloaks received by novices 
and ordained priests were worth a hundred thousand. 
The Teacher, when he returned thanks, considering, 
“ This man has given such great alms, who can he be ?” 
and perceiving that at the end of two asankheyyas and 
four thousand cycles he wmidd become a Buddha named 
Gotama, addressing the Bodhisatta, made this prediction : 
‘‘After the lapse of such and such a period thou shalt 
become a Buddha named Gotama.” The Bodhisatta, 
hearing the prediction, thought, “ It seems that I am to 
become a Buddha, what good can a householder’s life do 
me.^ I will give up the world,” and, treating all this 
prosperity like so much drivel, he received ordination at 
the hands of the Teacher. And having embraced the 
ascetic life and learnt the word of Buddha, and having 
attained the supernatural Faculties and the Attainments, 
at the end of his life he was reborn in the Brahma 
heavens. The city of Mangala Buddha was called IJttara, 
his father was the khattiya Ilttara; his mother was 
IJttara, Sudeva and Dhammasena were his two chief 

* According to the gloss printed in the text it is a compound of milk, rice, 
honey, sugar and clarilied butter. ; . 
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disciples, Palita was his servitor, Slvalr and Asoka his 
two chief female disciples. The hlaga was his Bodhi-tree, 
Ms body was eighty-eight cubits high. When his death 
took place, after he had lived ninety thousand years, at 
the same instant ten thousand worlds were involved in 
darkness, and in all worlds there was a great cry and 
lamentation of men. 

225. After KoaAinha the Leader named Mangala, 
Dispelling darkness in the world, held aloft the 

torch of truth. 

And after the Buddha had died, shrouding in darkness 
ten thousand worlds, the Teacher named JSuniana appeared. 
He also had three great assemblies of saints, at the first 
assembly the priests were a million inillions, at the second, 
on the Golden Mountain, ninety million of millions, at 
the third eighty million of millions. At this time the 
Bodhisatta was the Nagaking Atula, mighty and powerful. 
And he, hearing that a Bnddha had appeared, left the 
Haga world, accompanied by his assembled kinsmen, and, 
making offerings with celestial music to the Buddha, 
whose retinue was a million million of monks, and having 
given great gifts, bestowing upon each two garments of 
fine cloth, he was established in the Three Refuges. And 
this Teacher also foretold of him, “ One day he will be a 
Buddha.’’ The city of this Buddha wms named Ivhema, 
Sudatta was his father, Sirima his mother, Bar a« a and 
Bhavitatta his chief disciples, TTdena his servitor, So;ad 
and IJpasmuT his chief female disciples. The Haga was 
Ms BodM-tree, his body was ninety cubits high, and Ms 
age ninety thousand years. 

226. After Mangala came the Leader named Bumaua, 

In all things unequaUed, the best of all beings. 

After him the Teacher Revafa appeared. Ho also had 
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three assemhlies of saints. At the first assemhly the priests 
were iminmerahle, at the second there were a million 
millions, so also at the third. At that time the Bodhi- 
satta having been horn as the brahmin Atideva, having 
heard the Teacher’s preaching, was established in the 
Three E-efiiges, And raising his clasped hands to his 
head, having praised the Teacher’s abandonment of human 
passion, presented him with a monk’s upper robe. And he 
also made the prediction, “ Thou wilt become a Buddha.” 
Now the city of this Buddha was called Sudhauilavati, 
his father was the khattiya Yipula, his mother Vipula, 
Vanina and Brahmadeva his chief disciples, Samhhava 
his servitor, Bhadda and Subhadda his chief female 
disciples, and the Naga-tree his Bo-tree. His body was 
eighty cubits high, and his age sixty thousand yeai’s. 

227. After Suniana came the Leader ncnnod Bevata, 

The Conqueror unequalled, incomparable, un- 
matched, supreme. 

After him appeared the Teacher Sohhila. He also had 
three assemblies of saints ; at the first assembly a thou- 
sand million monks were present, at the second nine 
hundred millions, at the third eight hundred millions. 
At that time the Bodisat having been born as the brahman 
Ajila, and having heard the Teacher’s preaching, was 
established in the Three Refuges, and gave a great 
donation to the Order of monks, with the Buddha at their 
head. To this man also he prophesied, saying, ‘‘Thou 
shalt become a Buddha.” Sudhamma was the name of 
the city of this Blessed One, Sudhamma the king was 
his father, Sudhamma his mother, Asama and Sunetta 
his chief disciples, Anoma his servitor, Nakula and 
Sujata his chief female disciple^ and the Niiga-tree his 
Bo-tree; his body was fifty-eight cubits high, and his 
ago ninety thousand years. 
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228. After Revata came the Leader named Sobliita, 
Subdued and mild, unequalled and unrivalled. 

After him, when an asaijkhejya had elapsed, three 
Buddhas were born in one kalpa — Anomadassin, Paduma, 
and hlarada. Anomadassin had three assemblies of saints; 
at the first eight hundred thousand monks were present, 
at the second seven, at the third six. At that time the 
Bodisat was a Yaltklm chief, mighty and powerful, the 
lord of many millions of millions of yakkhas. He, hearing 
that a Buddha had appeared, came and gave a great 
donation to the Order of monies, with the Buddha at their 
head. And the Teacher prophesied to him too, saying, 
“ Hereafter thou shalt be a Buddha."” The city of Ano- 
madassin the Blessed One was called CandavatT, Yasava 
the king was his father, Yasodhara his mother, Hisabha 
and Anoma his chief disciples, Yanina his servitor, 
Sundari and Sumana his chief female disciples, the Arjuna- 
tree his Bo-tree ; his body was fifty-eight cubits high, 
his age a hundred thousand years. 

229. After Sobhita came the perfect Buddha- — the best 

of men — 

Anomadassin, of infinite fame, glorious, difficult 
to surpass. 

After him appeared the Teacher named Facluma. He 
too had three assemblies of saints ; at the first assembly 
a million million monks were present, at the second three 
himdi’ed thousand, at the third two hundred thousand of 
the monks who dwelt at a great grove in the uninliabitcd 
forest. At that time, whilst the Tathagata wa.s living in 
that grove, the Bodisat having been born as a lion, saw 
the Teacher plunged in ecstatic trance, and with trustful 
heart made obesiance to him, and walking round him with 
reverence, exjjericnced great joy, and thrice uttcrc-'d a 
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migMy roar. For seven days he laid not aside the hliss 
arising from the thought of the Buddha, hut through joy 
and gladness, seeking not after prey, he kept in attendance 
there, otFering up his life. When the Teacher, after 
seven days, aroused himself from his trance, he looked 
upon the lion and thought, “He will put trust in the 
Order of monks and make obeisance to them ; let them 
draw near.” At that very moment the monks drew 
near, and the lion put faith in the Order. The Teacher, 
knowing his thoughts, prophesied, saying, “ Hereafter he 
shall he a Buddha,” How the city of Paduma the 
Blessed One was called Champaka, his father was Paduma 
the king, his mother Asamii, Siila and Upasala were his 
chief disciples, Varuna his servitor, Parnii and ITparama 
his chief female disciples, the Crimson-tree his Bo-tree ; 
his body was fift^^'-eight cubits high, and his age was a 
hundred thousand years. 

230, After Anomadassin came the perfect Buddha, the 
best of men, 

Paduma by name, unequalled, and without a rival. 

After him appeared the Teacher named Narada. He 
also had three assemblies of saints ; at the first assembly 
a million million monks were present, at the second 
ninety million million, at the third eighty million million. 
At that time the Bodisat, having taken the vows as a mye, 
acquired the five kinds of Wisdom and the eight sublime 
Acquisitions, and gave a great donation to the Order, 
with the Buddha at their head, making an offering of red 
sandal wood. And to him also he prophesied, “Hereafter 
thou shalt be a Buddha.” The city of this Blessed One 
was called Dhanhavati, his father was Sumedha the 
warrior, his mother Anoma, Bhaddasiila and Jetamitta 
his chief disciples, Yasettha his servitor, Ilttara and 
Pagguni his chief female disciples, the great Crimson- 
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tree was Hs Bo-tree; liis body was eiglity-eiglit cubits 
Mgb, and Ms age was ninety thousand years. 

331. After Paduma came the perfect Buddha, the best 
of men, 

ISTarada by name, unequalled, and without a riyal. 

After hTarada the Buddha a hundred thousand world- 
cycles ago there appeared in one kalpa only one Buddha 
called Padimuttara. He also had three assemblies of saints ; 
at the first a million million monks were present, at the 
second, on the Yebhara Mountain, nine hundred thousand 
million, at the third eight hundred thousand million. At 
that time the Bodisat, born as the Mahratta of the name 
of Jatila, gave an offering of robes to the Order, with 
the Buddha at their head. And to him also he announced, 
“ Hereafter thou shalt be a Buddha.” And at the time 
of Padumuttara the Blessed One there were no infidels, 
but all, men and angels, took refuge in the Buddha. 
His city was called Haijsavati, his father was Ananda the 
warrior, his mother Sujata, Devala and Sujata his chief 
disciples, Sumana his seiwitor, Amita and Asama his chief 
female disciples, the Sala-tree his Bo-tree ; his body was 
eighty-eight cubits Mgh, the light from his body extended 
twelve leagues, and his age was a himdred thousand years. 

232. After Hiirada came the perfect Buddha, the best 
of men, 

Padumuttara by name, the Conqueror unshaken, 
like the sea. 

After him, when thirty thousand world-cycles had 
elapsed, two Buddhas, Sumedha and Sujata, were born in 
one kalpa. Sumedha also had three assemblies of his 
saints; ut the first assembly, in the city Sudassana, a 
thousand million sinless ones were present, at the second 
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nine liundred, at tlie tMrd eight hundred. At that time 
the Bodisat, born as the hrahman youth named Vttara, 
lavished eight hundred millions of money he had saved 
ill giving a great donation to the Order, with the Buddha 
at their head. And he then listened to the Law, and 
accepted the Refuges, and abandoned his home, and took 
the vows. And to him also the Buddha prophesied, 
saying, “Hereafter thou shalt be a Buddha.” The city 
of Sumedha the Blessed One was called Sudassana, 
Sudatta the king was his father, Sudattii his mother, 
Sarana and Sabbakiima his two chief disciples, Sagara his 
servitor, Rama and Suriima his two chief female disciples, 
the great Ohampaka-tree his Bo-tree; his body was 
eighty-eight cubits high, and his age was ninety thousand 
years. 

233. After Padumuttara came the Leader named Su- 
medha, 

The Sage hard to equal, brilliant in glory, supreme 
in all the world. 

After him appeared the Teacher 8iijdfa. He also had 
three assemblies of his saints; at the first assembly sixty 
thousand monks were present, at the second fifty, at the 
third forty. At that time the Bodisat was a tmwerml 
monarch; and hearing that a Buddha was born he went to 
him and heard the Law, and gave to the Order, with the 
Buddha at their head, his kingdom of the four continents 
with its seven treasures, and took the vows under the 
Teacher. All the dwellers in the land, taking advan- 
tage of the birth of a Buddha in their midst, did duty as 
servants in the monasteries^ and continually gave great 
donations to the Order, with the Buddha at their head. 
And to him also the Teacher prophesied. The city of 
this Blessed One was called Sumangala, TJggata the king 
was his father, Pabhavati his mother, Sudassana and 
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Deva his cMef disciples, ISTarada his servitor, ISTaga and 
Nagasamala his chief female disciples, and the great 
Bambn-tree his Bo-tree; this tree, they say, had smaller 
hollows and thicker wood than ordinary bamhus have,^ 
and in its mighty upper branches it was as brilliant as a 
bunch of peacocks’ tails. The body of this Blessed One 
was fifty cubits high, and his age was ninety thousand 
years. 

234. In that age, the Mandakalpa, appeared the Leader 
Sujata, 

Mighty jawed and grandly framed, whose measure 
none can take, and hard to equal. 


After him, when eighteen hundred world- cycles had 
elapsed, three Buddhas, Piyadassin, Atthadassin, and 
Dhammadassin, were born in one kalpa. Fiyadcmin also 
had three assemblies of his saints ; at the first a million 
million monks were present, at the second nine hundred 
million, at the third eight hundred million. At that 
time the Bodisat, as a young hrahmmi called Kasmjoa, who 
had thoroughly learnt the three Yedas, listened to the 
Teacher’s preaching of the Law, and built a monastery 
at a cost of a million million, and stood firm in the 
Befuges and the Precepts. And to him the Teacher 
prophesied, saying, “ After the lapse of eighteen hundred 
kalpas thou shalt become a Buddha.” The city of this 
Blessed One was called Anoma, his father was Sudinna 
the king, his mother Candii, Palita and Sabbadassin his 
chief disciples, Sobhita his servitor, Sujata and Dhamma- 
dinna his chief female disciples, and the Priyai)gu-trce 
his B'o-tree. His body was eighty cubits higli, and his 
age ninety thousand years. 

1 Compare Jataka No. 20 below. 
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235. After Siijata came Piyadassin, Leader of tlie -world, 
Self-tauglit, liard to matcb., unequalled, of great 

glory. 

After liim appeared tlie Teaclier called Atilt adcmsin. 
He too liad tkree assemblies of bis saints; at tbe first 
nine million eight hundred thousand monks were present, 
at the second eight million eight hundred thousand, and 
the same number at the third. At that time the Bodisat, 
as the mighty ascetic Susima, brought from heaven 
the sunshade of Mandarava flowers, and offered it to the 
Teacher, who prophesied also to him. The city of this 
Blessed One was called Sobhita, Sagara the king was his 
father, Sudassana his mother, Santa and Apasanta ' his 
chief disciples, Abhaya his servitor, Bhamma and Su~ 
dhamma his chief female disciples, and the Champaka his 
Bo-tree. His body was eighty cubits high, the glory 
from his body always extended over a league, and his age 
was a hundred thousand years. 

236. In the same Mandakalpa Atthadassin, best of men, 
Dispelled the thick darkness, and attained supreme 

Enlightenment. 

After him appeared the Teacher named Dkammadassin. 
He too had three assemblies of his saints ; at the first 
a thousand million monks were present, at the second 
seven hundi'ed millions, at the third eight hundred 
millions. At that time the Bodisat, as Sakka the king 
of the gods, made an offering of sweet- smelling flowers 
from heaven, and heavenly music. And to him too the 
Teacher prophesied. The city of this Blessed One was 
called Sarana, his father was Sarana the king, his mother 
Sunanda, Paduma and Phussadeva his chief disciples, 
Sunetta his servitor, Khema and Sabbanama his chief 
female disciples, and the red Euravaka- tree (called also 
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Bimbijala) Ms Bo-tree. His body was eighty cubits bigb, 
and bis age a hundred thousand years. 

237. In the same Manclakalpa the far-famed Dhamma- 

dassin 

Dispelled the thick darkness, illumined earth and 
heaven. 

After him, ninety-four world-cycles ago, only one 
Buddha, by name Siddhattha, appeared in one kalpa. Of 
his disciples too there were three assemblies ; at the first 
assembly a million million monks were present, at the 
second nine hundred millions, at the third eight hundred 
millions. At that time the Bodisat, as the aacetie Man- 
gala of great glory and gifted with the powers derived 
from the Higher Wisdom, brought a great jambu fruit 
and presented it to the Tathagata. The Teacher, having 
eaten the fruit, prophesied to the Bodisat, saying, 
“ Hinety-four kalpas hence thou shalt become a Buddha.” 
The city of this Blessed One was called Yebhara, J ayasena 
the king was his fathei’, Suphassa his mother, Sambala 
and Sumitta his chief disciples, Bevata his servitor, Sivall 
and Surama his chief female disciples, and the Kanikara- 
tree his Bo-tree. His body was sixty cubits high, and 
his age a hundred thousand years. 

238. After Dhammadassin, the Leader named Siddhattha 
Bose like the sun, bringing all darkness to an end. 

After him, ninety- two world- cycles ago, two Buddhas, 
Tissa and Bhussa by name, were born in one kalpa. 
Tissa the Blessed One had three assemblies of his saints ; 
at the first a thousand millions of monks were present, 
at the second nine hundred millions, at the third eight 
hundred millions. At that time the Bodisat was born as 
the wealthy and famous warrior-chief Bujata. When he 
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Jiad taken tlie vows and acquired the wonderfnr powers 
of a risH, lie heard that a Buddha had keen horn ; and 
taking a heaven-grown Mandarava lotus, and flowers of 
the Paricchattaka-tree (which grows in Indra’s heaven), 
he offered them to the Tathagata as he walked in the 
midst of his disciples, and he spread an awning of flowers 
in the sky. To him, too, the Teacher prophesied, saying, 
“Ninety-two kalpas hence thou shalt become a Buddha.” 
The city of this Blessed One was called Khema, Jana- 
sandha the warrior- chief was his father, Paduma his 
mother, the god Brahma and ITdaya his chief disciples, 
Sambhava his servitor, Phussa and Sudatta his chief 
female disciples, and the Asana-tree his Bo-tree. His 
body was sixty cubits high, and his age a hundred 
thousand years. 

239. After Siddhattha, Tissa, the unequalled and un- 
rivalled. 

Of infinite virtue and glory, was the chief Guide 
of the world. 

After him appeared the Teacher named Phussa. He 
too had three assemblies of his saints; at the first 
assembly six million monks were present, at the second 
five, at the third three million two hundred thousand. At 
that time the Bodisat, born as warrmr-ohief 
laid aside his kingdom, and, taking the vows under the 
Teacher, learnt the three Ihtakas, and preached the Law 
to the people, and fulfilled the Perfection of Morality.^ 
And the Buddha prophesied to him in the same manner. 
The city of this Blessed One was called Kasi (Benares), 
Jayasena the king was his father, Sirima his mother, 
Surakkhita and Bhammaseiia his chief disciples, Sabhiya 
his servitor, Ciila and IJpacala his chief female disciples, 

a Comp. pp. 19-20, 'verses 130-134. 
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and tlie Amalaka-tree Ms Bo-tree. His body was fifty- 
eigbt cubits bigb, and Ms age ninety thousand years. 

240, In the same Mandakalpa Phussa was the Teacher 

supreme, 

Unequalled, unrivalled, the chief Guide of the 
world. 

After him, ninety world-cycles ago, appeared the 
Blessed One named Vipa&dn. He too had three assem- 
blies of his saints ; at the first assembly six million eight 
hundred thousand monks were present, in the second 
one hundred thousand, in the third eighty thousand. At 
that time the Bodisat, born as the mighty and. powerful 
malie king Atula, gave to the Blessed One a golden chair, 
inlaid with the seven kinds of gems. To him also he 
prophesied, saying, “Ninety -one world- cycles hence thou 
shalt become a Buddha.” The city of this Blessed One 
was called Bandhumatl, Baiidhuma the king was his 
father, Bandhumati his mother, Khandha and Tissa his 
chief disciples, Asoka his servitor, Oanda and Oandamitta 
his chief female disciples, and the Bignonia (or Patali- 
tree) his Bo-tree. His body was eighty cubits high, the 
efiulgence from Ms body always reached a hundred 
leagues, and his age was a hundred thousand years. 

241. After Phussa, the Supreme Buddha, the best of 

men, 

Yipassin by name, the far-seeing, appeared in the 
world. 

After him, thirty- one world- cycles ago, there wore two 
Buddhas, called Sikhin and Vessabhu. Sikh in- too had 
three assemblies of his saints; at the first assembly a 
hundred thousand monks were present, at the second 
eighty thousand, at the third seventy. At that time the 
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Bodisat, born as Idng Armdama, gave a great donation of 
robes and other things to the Order -with the Bnddlia 
at their head, and offered also a superb elephant, decked 
■with the seyen gems and provided with all things suitable. 
To him too he prophesied, saying, “ Thirty-one world- 
cycles hence thou shalt become a Buddha.” The city of 
that Blessed One was called Arunavati, Aruna the warrior- 
chief was his father, Pabhavati his mother, Abhibhu and 
Sambhava his chief disciples, Khemapkura his servitor, 
Makhelii and Paduma his chief female disciples, and the 
Pundarlka-tree his Bo-tree. His body was thirty-seven 
cubits hig-h, the effulgence from his body reached three 
leagues, and his age was thirty-seven thousand years. 

242. After Vipassin came the Supreme Buddha, the 
best of men, 

Sikhin by name, the Conqueror, unequalled and 
unrivalled. 

After him appeared the Teacher named Vessahhu. He 
also had three assemblies of his saints ; at the first 
eight million priests were present, at the second seven, 
at the third six. At that time the Bodisat, born as the 
Icing Sudassana, gave a great donation of robes and other 
things to the Order, with the Buddha at their head. 
And taking the vows at his hands, he became righteous 
in conduct, and found great joy in meditating on the 
Buddha. To him too the Blessed One prophesied, saying, 
“ Thirty-one world-cycles hence thou shalt be a Buddha.” 
The city of this Blessed One was called Anopama, Sup- 
patlta the king was his father, Yasavatl his mother, Sona 
and Uttara his chief disciples, Uj)asanta his servitor, 
Diima and Sumala his chief female disciples, and the 
Sal-tree his Bo-tree. His body was sixty cubits high, 
and his age sixty thousand years. 
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243. In tlie same Mandakalpa, tlie Conqueror named 
Yessalhu, 

Unequalled and unrivalled, appeared in tlie world. 

After him, in this world-cycle, four Buddhas have 
appeared — ^Kakusandha, Konagamana, Kassapa, and our 
Buddha. Kahumncllui the Blessed One had one assembly, 
at which forty thousand monks were present. At that 
time the Bodisat, as Kshema the king, gave a great dona- 
tion, including robes and bowls, to the Order, with the 
Buddha at their head, and having given also collyriums 
and drugs, he listened to the Law preached by the 
Teacher, and took the vows. And to him also the 
Buddha prophesied. The city of Kakusandha the Blessed 
One was called Khema, Aggidatta the Brahman was his 
father, Yisakha the Brahman woman his mother, Yidhura 
and Sanjlva his chief disciples, Buddhij a his servitor, 
Saina and Gampaka his chief female disciples, and the 
great Sirlsa-tree his Bo-tree. His body was forty cubits 
high, and his age forty thousand years. 

244i After Yessabhu came the perfect Buddha, the 
best of men, 

Kakusandha by name, infinite and hard to equal. 

After him appeared the Teacher Kon agamcma. Of his 
disciples too there was one assembly, at which thirty 
thousand monks were present. At that time the Bodisat, 
&,s, Pabbata the king, went, surrounded by his ministers, 
to the Teacher, and listened to the preaching of the Law. 
xind having given an invitation to the Order, with the 
Buddha at their head, he kept up a great donation, giving- 
cloths of silk, and of fine texture, and woven with gold. 
And he took the vows from the Teacher’s hands. And to 
him too the Buddha prophesied. The city of this Blessed 
One was called Sobhavatl, Yannadatta the Brahman was 
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his father, Uttara the Brahman woman his mother, 
Bhiyyosa and Uttara his chief disciples, Sotthija his 
servitor, Samndda and Uttara his chief female disciples, 
and the Udnmhara-tree his Bo-tree. His body was 
twenty cubits high, and his age was thirty thousand 
years. 

245. After Kakusandha came the Perfect Buddha, the 

best of men, 

Konagamana by name, Conqueror, chief of the 
world, supreme among men. 

After him the Teacher named Kassapa appeared in the 
world. Of his disciples too there was one assembly, at 
which twenty thousand monks were present. At that 
time the Bodisat, as the Bt'ahman youth JoUpdla, accom- 
plished in the three Vedas, was well known on earth 
and in heaven as the friend of the potter Q-hatikara. 
Going with him to the Teacher and hearing the Law, he 
took the vows ; and zealously learning the three Pitakas, 
he glorified, by faithfulness in duty and in works of 
supererogation, the religion of the Buddhas. And to 
him too the Buddha prophesied. The birthplace of the 
Blessed One was called Benares, Brahmadatta the brah- 
man was his father, Dhanavati of the brahman caste his 
mother, Tissa and Bharadviija his chief disciples. Sab- 
bamitta his servitor, Anula and Uruvela his chief female 
disciples, and the Higrodha-tree his Bo-tree. His body 
was twenty cubits high, and his age was twenty thousand 
years. 

246. After Konagamana came the Perfect Buddha, 

best of men, 

Kassapa by name, that Conqueror, king of 
Pighteousness, and giver of Light. 

Again, in the kalpa in which I)Ipa:gkara the Buddha 
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appeared, tliree otiier Buddhas appeared also. On their 
part no prophecy was made to the Bodisat, they are 
therefore not mentioned here; hut in the commentary, 
in order to mention all the Buddhas from this kalpa, it 
is said, 

247. Tanhapkara and Medhapkara, and Saranapkara, 

And the perfect Buddha Dipapkara, and Kondanna 

best of men, 

248. And Map gala, and Sumana, and Bevata, and 

Sobhita the sage, 

Anomadassin, Paduma, ITarada, Padumuttara, 

249. And Sumedha, and Sujata, Piyadassin the famous 

one, 

Atthadassin, Bhammadassin, Siddhattha guide of 
the world, 

2o(). Tissa, and Phussa the perfect Buddha, Yipassin, 
Sikhin, Yessabhu, 

Kakusandha, Konagamana, and Kassapa too the 
Guide, — 

251, These were the perfect Buddhas, the sinless ones, 
the weU-controlled ; 

Appearing like suns, dispelling the thick darkness ; 

They, and their disciples too, blazed u|) like 
flames of fire and went out. 

Thus our Bodisat has come down to us through four 
ami^hheyyas plus one hundred thousand making 

resolve in the presence of the twenty-four Buddhas, begin- 
ning with Dipapkara. ISTow after Kassapa there is no 
other Buddha beside the present supreme Buddha. So 
the Bodisat received ajarophecy from each of the twent}"- 
four Buddhas, beginning at Dipapkara. 
xind furthermore in accordance with the saying, 

“ The resolve (to become a Buddha) only succeeds 
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by tbe combination of eight qualifications : 
being a man, and of tbe male sex, and capable 
of attaining arabatsbip, association \vitb tbe 
Teachers, renunciation of the world, perfection 
in virtue, acts of self-sacrifice, and earnest 
determination,’’ 

he combined in himself these eight qualifications. And 
exerting himself according to the resolve he had made 
at the feet of Dipaqkara, in the words, 

“Come, I will search for the Buddha-maldng 
conditions, this way and that ; ” ^ 
and beholding the Perfections of Almsgiving and the 
rest to be the qualities necessary for the making of a 
Buddha, according to the words, 

“Then, as I made my search, I beheld the first 
Perfection of Almsgiving ; 

he came down through many births, fulfilling these 
Perfections, even up to his last appearance as Vessantara. 
And the rewards which fell to him on his way, as they 
fall to all the Bodisats who have resolved to become 
Buddhas, are lauded thus : 

252. So the men, perfect in every part, and destined to 

Buddhahood, 

Traverse the long road through thousands of 
millions of ages. 

253. They are not born in hell, nor in the space between 

the worlds ; 

They do not become ghosts consumed by hunger, 
thirst, and want, 

And they do not become small animals, even 
though born to sorrow. 

254. When born among men they are not blind by- 

birth, 

^ See verse 125, above p. 19. 2 See verse 126, above p. 19. 
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They are not hard of hearings they are not classed 
among the dumb. 

255. They do not become -women ; among hermaphro- 

dites and eun-uchs 

They are not found, — ^these men destined to 
Buddhahood. 

256. Tree from the deadly sins, every where pure-living, 

They follow not after vain philosophy, they per- 
ceive the working of Karma. 

257. Though they dwell in heaven, they are not born 

into the TJnconsoious state, 

Nor are they destined to rebirth among the angels 
in the Pure Abodes.^ 

258. Bent upon renunciation, holy in the world and 

not of it, 

They walk as acting for the world’s welfare, 
fulfilling all perfection. 

While he was thus f-ulfilling the Perfections, there was 
no limit to the existences in which he fulfilled the Per- 
fection of Almsgiving, As, for instance, in the times 
when he was the brahman Akitti, and the brahmin Saijkha, 
and the king Bhananjaya, andMaha-sudassana, and Maha- 
govinda, and the king Nimi, and the prince Ganda, and 
the merchant Visayha, and the king Sivi, and Vessantara. 
So, certainly, in the Birth as the Wise Hare, according 
to the words,^ 

259. When I saw one coming for food, I offered my 

own self, 

There is no one like me in giving, such is my 
Perfection of Almsgiving, 

1 In the four highest of the thirty-one spheres of existence the angels are 
unconscious, and the five worlds below these arc called the Pure Abodes. 

■yAll the following verses dowur to verse 2(39 are quotulious from the 
CariyiTpitaka. 
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lie, offering up Ms own life, acquired tlie Supreme Per- 
fection called tlie Perfection of Almsgiving. 

In like manner tliere is no limit to the existences — as, 
for instance, in the times when lie was tke snake king 
Sllava, and tke snake king Campeyya, tke snake king 
Bkuridatta, the snake king Chaddanta, and the prince 
Alinasattu, son of king Jayaddisa — ^in which he fulfilled 
the Perfection of Groodness. So, certainly, in the 
Saqkhapala Birth, according to the words, 

260. Even when piercing me with stakes, and striking 

me with javelins, 

I was not angry with the sons of Bhoja, such is 
my Perfection of Goodness, 

he, offering up himself, acquired the Supreme Perfection, 
called the Perfection of Goodness. 

In like manner there is no limit to existences — as, for 
instance, in the times when he was the prince Somanassa, 
and the prince Hatthipala, and the wise man A^mghara — 
in which, forsaking his kingdom, he fulfilled the Perfec- 
tion of Renunciation. So, certainly, in the Cula-Sutasoma 
Birth, according to the words, 

261. The kingdom, which was in my power, like 

spittle I rejected it. 

And, rejecting, cared not for it, such is my 
Perfection of Renunciation, 

he, renouncing the kingdom for freedom from the ties of 
sin,^ acquired the Supreme Perfection, called the Perfec- 
tion of Renunciation. 

In like manner, there is no limit to the existences — as, 

1 The Sarigas, of which there are five— lust^ hate, ignorance, pride, and 
false doctriue. 
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for instance, in tlie times when lie was the wise man 
Yidhura, and the wise man Maha-govinda, and the wise 
man Knddala, and the wise man Araka, and the ascetic 
Bodhi, and the wise man Mahosadha — in which he 
fulfilled the Perfection of Wisdom. So, certainly, in 
the time when he was the wise man Senaka in the 
Sattuhhatta Birth, according to the words, 


262. Searching the matter out by wisdom, I set the 

brahman free from pain, 

There is no one like me in wisdom ; such is my 
Perfection of Wisdom, 

he, pointing out the snake which had got into the 
bellows, acquired the Supreme Perfection called the 
Perfection of Wisdom. 

So, certainly, in the Maha-Janaka Birth, according 
to the words, 

263. Out of sight of the shore, in the midst of the 

waters, all men are as if dead. 

There is no other way of thinking ; such is my 
Perfection of Resolution, 

he, crossing the Great Ocean, acquired the Supreme 
Perfection called the Perfection of Resolution. 

And so in the Khantivada Birth, according to the 
words, 

264. Even when he struck me with a sharp axe, as if 

I were a senseless thing, 

I was not angry with the king of Riisi; such is 
my Perfection of Patience, 

he, enduring great sorrow as if he were a senseless thing, 
acquired the Perfection of Patience. 
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And so in the Maha-Sutasoma Birth, according to the • 
words, 

265. Gruarding the word of Truth, and offering up 

my life, 

I delivered the hundred warriors; such is my 
Perfection of Truth, 

he, offering up his life, and observing truth, obtained 
the Perfection of Truth. 

And in the Mugapakkha Birth, according to the words, 

266. Pather and mother I hated not, reputation I 

hated not, 

But Omniscience was dear to me, therefore was I 
firm in duty, 

offering up even his life, and being resolute in duty, he 
acquired the Perfection of Besolution. 

And so in the Ekaraja Birth, according to the words, 

267. No man terrifies me, nor am I in fear of any 

man ; 

Firm in the power of kindness, in purity I take 
delight, 

regarding not even his life while attaining to kindness, 
he acquired the Perfection of Gfood-wiU. 

So in the Somahaqsa Birth, according to the words, 

268. I lay me down in the cemetery, making a pillow 

of dead hones : 

The village children mocked and praised : to all I 
was indifferent, 

he was unshaken in equanimity, even when the villagers 
tried to vex or please him by spitting or by offering 
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garlands and perfumes, and tlius lie acquired tlie 
Perfection of Equanimity. 

This is a summary only, the account will he found 
at length in the Oariya Pitaka. 

Having thus fulfilled the Perfections, in his birth as 
Yessantara, according to the words, 

269. This earth, unconscious though she he and 
ignorant of joy or grief, 

E’en she hy my free-giving’s mighty power was 
shaken seven times, 

he performed such mighty acts of virtue as made the 
earth to shake. And when, in the fullness of time, he 
had passed away, he reassumed existence in the Tusita 
heaven. 

Thus should he understood the period, called Diire- 
nidana, from the Resolution at the feet of Hipagkara 
down to this birth in the City of Delight. 

II.— AYIDHEE HIDlHA. 

It was when the Bodisat was thus dwelling in the City 
of Delight, that the so-called “Buddha proclamation” 
took place. For three such “ Proclamations ” take place 
on earth. These are the three. When they realize that 
at the end of a hundred thousand years a new dispensa- 
tion will begin, the angels called Loka-hyOha, with their 
hair hying and dishevelled, with weeping faces, wiping 
away their tears with their hands, clad in red garments, 
and with their clothes all in disorder, wander amonn 
men, and make proclamation, saying, 

“ Friends, one hundred thousand years from now there 
will be a new dispensation ; this system of worlds will 
be destroyed ,* even the might}" ocean will dry up ; this 
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great eartli, witli Sineru the monarcli of moTintains, -will 
he burned up and destroyed ; and the whole world, up 
to the realms of the immaterial angels, will pass away. 
Therefore, 0 friends, do mercy, live in kindness, and 
sympathy, and peace, cherish your mothers, support your 
fathers, honour the elders in jmur tribes.’^ This is called 
the proclamation of a new Age [Kappahalahalap]. 

Again, when they realize that at the end of a thousand 
years an omniscient Buddha will appear on earth, the 
angel- guardians of the world go from place to place 
and make proclamation, saying, “ Friends, at tlie end 
of a thousand years from this time a Buddha will appear 
on earth.” This is called the proclamation of a Buddha 
[B uddha-halahalap ] . 

Again, when the angels realize that at the end of a 
hundred years a universal monarch will appear, they go 
from place to place and make proclamation, saying, 
“ Friends, at the end of a hundred years from this time 
a universal monarch will appear on earth.” This is 
called the proclamation of a IJniversal monarch [Cakka- 
vatti-halahalaij]. These are the three great proclamations. 
•/ When of these three they hear the Buddha-proclama- 
tion, the deities of the ten thousand world-systems 
assemble together ; and having ascertained which of 
the then living beings will become the Buddha, they go 
to him and beseech him to do so, — so beseeching him 
when the first signs appear that his present life is 
drawing to its close. Accordingly on this occasion they 
all, with the archangels in each world- system,^ assembled 
in one world, and going to the future Buddha in the 
Heaven of Delight, they besought him, saying, 

“ 0 Blessed One, when thou wast fulfilling the Ten 
Perfections, thou didst not do so from a desire for the 

' Tlxe names are given in the text ; the four Maliarajas, Sakka, Suyama, 
Santusita, Paranimitta-vasavatti, and Maha-Brahma. They are the arch- 
angels in the different heavenly seats in each ■world-system (Gakkaviiia) 
of the Buddhist cosmogony.: " ^ ^ 
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glorious state of an arcliangel — Sakka, or Miira, or 
Bralima — or of a miglity king upon earth; thou wast 
fulfilling them with the hope of reaching Omnisoience 
for the sake of the Salvation of mankind! blow has the 
moment come, 0 Blessed One, for thy Buddhahood ; 
now has the time, O Blessed One, arrived I” 

But the Great Being, as if he had not granted the 
prayer of the deities, reflected in succession on the 
following five important points, viz. the time of his 
advent; the continent and country where he should 
appear; the tribe in which he should he born; the mother 
who should bear him, and the time when her life should 
he complete. 

Of these he first reflected on the Time, thinking, “ Is 
this the time or not And on this point he thought, 
‘‘ When the duration of human existence is more than 
a hundred thousand years, the time has not arrived. 
Why not ? Because in such a period men perceive 
not that living beings are subject to birth, decay, and 
death ; the threefold pearl of the preaching of the Gospel 
of the BuddJias is unknown; and when the Buddhas 
speak of the impermanence of all things, of the univer- 
sality of sorrow, and of the delusion of individuality, 
people will neither listen nor believe, saying, ‘What is 
this they talk of?’ At such a time there can be no 
perception of the truth, and without that the gospel will 
not lead to salvation. That therefore is not the time. 
Neither is it the right time when the term of human 
existence is under one hundred years. Why not ? 
Because then sin is rife among men; and admonition 
addressed to the sinners finds no place for edification, 
but like a streak drawn on the water vanishes quickly 
away. That therefore is not the time. When, however, 
the term of human existence is under a hundred thousand 
and over a hundred years, that is the proper time.” Now 
at that time the age of man was one hundred years. 
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Tlie Great Being tlierefore saw tiiat the time of his 
advent had arrived. 

Then reflecting upon the Continent, and considering 
the four great continents with their surrounding islands,^ 
he thought, ‘‘In three of the continents the Buddhas do 
not — hut in Jamhudvipa they do — ^appear,” and thus he 
decided on the continent. 

Then reflecting upon the Disteict, and thinking, 
“Jamhudvipa indeed is large, ten thousand leagues in 
extent ; now in which district of it do the Buddhas 
apxiear P he fixed upon the Middle Country.^ And 
calling to mind that the town named Kapilavastu was 
ill that country, he concluded that he ought to ho 
horn in it. 

Then reflecting on the Tribe, he thought, “Tlie 
Buddhas are not horn in the Yaisya caste, nor the Sudra 
caste ; hut either in the Brahmana or in the Kshatriya 
caste, whichever is then held in the highest repute. 
The Kshatriya caste is now predominant, I must he horn 
ill it, and Suddhodana the chief shall he my father.” 
Thus he decided on the trihe. 

Then reliectiiig on the Mother, he thought, “The 
mother of a Buddha is not eager for love, or cunning after 
drink, hut has fulfilled the Perfections for a hmidred 
thousand ages, and from her hirth upwards has kept the 
five Precepts unhrokcu. hTow this lady Maha Mdya is 

^ In the sciis snrronndiiig each, continent (Mahadipa) there are five hun- 
dred islands. See Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, p. 13. 

3 Majjhiina-defMi, of Avhich the commentator adds, “This is the country thus 
spoken of in tlie Vinaya,” ([noting the passage at Maliavagga, v. 13, 12, Ayhich 
giyes the hoiindaries as folloAys : “ To theE. the town liajaijgala, and beyond 
itMalulsald,; to the S.E. the river. SalalavatT;: to theS. thetown Setakannika ; 
to tlie W. the brahman town and district Thuna; and to the N. the Usiraddhaja 
Mountain.” These are different from the boundaries of the Madhya Desa af 
later Brahminical literature, onAvhich see Lassen’s ‘Indische Alterthunislomde,’ 
A'ol. i. p. 119 (2ud edition). This sacred land was regarded as the centi’e of 
Jamhudylpa; that is, of the then known world— just as the Chinese talk of 
China as the Middle Country, and as other people have looked on their own 
capital as tlie navel or centre of the world, and on their world as the centre of 
the uni verse. 
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sneli a one, slie sliall be my mother/’ And further 
considering how long her life should last, he foresaw that 
it would still last ten months and seven days. 

Having thus reflected on these five important points, 
he favoured the deities by granting their prayer, saying, 
“The time has arrived, 0 Blessed Ones, for me to become 
a Buddha.” He then dismissed them with the words, 
“ You may depart ; ” and attended by the angels of the 
heaven of Joy, he entered the grove of Gladness in the 
City of Delight. 

How in each of the angel-heavens (Devalokas) there 
is such a grove of Gladness ; and there the angels are 
wont to remind any one of them who is about to depart 
of the opportunities he has gained by good deeds done in 
a former birth, saying to him, “ When fallen hence, 
mayest thou be reborn in bliss.” And thus He also, 
when walking about there, surrounded by angels re- 
minding him of his acquired merit, departed thence; 
and was conceived in the womb of the Lady Maha Maya. 

In order to explain this better, the following is the 
account in fuller detail. At that time, it is said, the 
Midsummer festival was proclaimed in the City of 
Kapilavastu, and the . people were enjoying the feast. 
During the seven days before the full moon the Lady 
Maha Maya had taken part in the festivity, as free from 
intoxication as it was brilliant with garlands and per- 
fumes. On the seventh day she rose early and bathed 
in perfumed water : and she distributed four hundre;d 
thousand pieces in giving great largesse. Decked in her 
richest attire she partook of the purest food : and vowing 
to observe the Eight Commandments, she entered her 
beautiful chamber, and lying on her royal couch she fell 
asleej) and dreamt this dream. 

The four archangels, the Guardians of the world, lifting 
her up in her couch, carried her to the Himalaya moun- 
tains, and placing her under the Great Sala-tree, seven 
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leagues high, on the Crimson Plain, sixty yojanas broad, 
they stood respectfully aside. Their queens then came 
toward her, and taking her to the lake of Anotatta, 
bathed her to free her from human stains ; and dressed 
her in hearenly garments ; and anointed her with per- 
fumes; and decked her with heavenly flowers, blot far 
from there is the Silver Hill, within which is a golden 
mansion ; in it they spread a heavenly couch, with its 
head towards the East, and on it they laid her down. 
Then the future Buddha, who had become a superb white 
elephant, and was wandering on the Golden Hill, not far 
from there, descended thence, and ascending the Silver 
Hill, approached her from the Horth. Holding in his 
silvery trunk a white lotus flower, and uttering a far- 
reaching cry, he entered the golden mansion, and thrice 
doing obeisance to his mother’s couch, he gently struck 
her right side, and seemed to enter her womb.^ 

Thus was he conceived at the end of the Midsummer 
festival. And the next day, having awoke from her sleep, 
she related her dream to the raja. The raja had sixtj"- 
four eminent Brahmans summoned, and had costly seats 
spread on a spot made ready for the state occasion with 
green leaves and dalbergia flowers, and he had vessels 
of gold and silver filled with delicate milk-rice com- 
pounded with ghee and sweet honey, and covered with 
gold and silver bowls. This food he gave them, and ho 
satisfied them with gifts of new garments and of tawny 
cows. And when he had thus satisfied their every desire, 
he had the dream told to them, and then he asked them, 
“ What will come of it ? V ^ 

The Brahmans said, '^ Be not anxious, 0 king ! your 
queen has conceived: and the fruit of her W-omb will bo 
a man-child ; it will not be a woman-child. Ton will 

1 It is instruetive to notice itat in later accounts it is soberly related as 
actual fa,ct that the jBodisat entered his mother’s -womb as a white elephant ; 
and the Incarnation scene is occasionally so represented in Buddhist sculptures. 
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liaye a son. And he, if he adopts a householder’s life, 
will become a king, a Universal Monarch ; but if, leaving 
his home, he adopt the religious life, he will become a 
Buddha, who will remove from the world the veils of 
ignorance and sin.” 

jN’ow at the moment when the future Buddha made 
himself incarnate in his mother’s womb, the constituent 
elements of the ten thousand world- systems quaked, and 
trembled, and were shaken violently. The Thirty-two 
Good Omens also were made manifest. In the ten thou- 
sand world-systems an immeasurable light appeared. The 
blind received their sight (as if from very longing to 
behold this his glory). The deaf heard the noise. The 
dumb spake one with another. The crooked became 
straight. The lame walked. All prisoners were freed 
from their bonds and chains. In each hell the fire was 
extinguished. The hungry ghosts received food and 
drink. The wild animals ceased to be afraid. The 
illness of all who were sick was allayed. All men began 
to speak kindly. Horses neighed, and elephants trum- 
peted gently. All musical instruments gave forth each 
its note, though none played upon them. Bracelets and 
other ornaments jingled of themselves. All the heavens 
became clear. A cool soft breeze wafted pleasantly for 
all. Hain fell out of due season. Water, welling up 
from the very earth, overflowed.^ The birds forsook 
their flight on high. The rivers stayed their waters’ 
flow- The waters of the mighty ocean became fresh. 
Everywhere the earth was covered with lotuses of every 
colour. All flowers blossomed on land and in water. 
The trunks, and branches, and twigs of trees were covered 
with the bloom appropriate to each. On earth tree-lotuses 
sprang up by sevens together, breaking even through 

' I think this is the meaning of the passage, though Prof. Childers has 
a Afferent rendering of the similar phrase at verse 104, where I would 
read “ it” instead of “ vegetation.” Compare Dathavapsa, i. 46. 
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tlie rocks ; and kanging-lotuses descended from tlie skies. 
Tke ten- thousand world-systems revolved, and rushed as 
close together as a hunch of gathered flowers ; and became 
as it were a woven wreath of worlds, as sweet-smelling 
and resplendent as a mass of garlands, or as a sacred altar 
decked with flowers. 

From the moment of the incarnation, thus brought 
about, of the future Buddha, four angels, with swords 
in their hands, stood guard over the Bodisat and bis 
mother, to shield them from all harm. Pure in thought, 
having reached the highest aim and the highest honour, 
the mother was happy and unwearied ; and she saw the 
child within her as plainly as one could see a thread passed 
through a transparent gemJ But as a womb in which a 
future Buddha has dwelt, like a sacred relic shrine, can 
never be occupied by another ; the mother of the Bodisat, 
seven days after his birth, died, and was reborn in the 
City of Delight. 

Now other women give birth, some before, some 
after, the completion of the tenth month, some sitting, 
and some lying down. Not so the mother of a Bodisat. 
She gives birth to the Bodisat, standing, after she has 
cherished him in her womb for exactly ten months. This 
is a distinctive quality of the mother of a Buddha elect. 

And queen Maha Mayii, when she too had thus cherished 
the Bodisat in her womb, like oil in a vessel, for ten 
months, felt herself far gone with child; and wishing 
to go to her family home she spake to Eing Suddhodana, 
and said, 

“ O king I I wish to go to Devadaha, to the city of my 
people.^’ 

The king, saying, “ It is good,” consented, and had the 
road from Eapilavastu to Devadaha made plain, and decked 

1 I once saw a notice of some mediffital frescoes in wHcTi the Holy Child 
was similarly represented as visible within the Virgin’s womb, but have 
unfortunately mislaid the reference. . / ^ ^ 

■ VOL. ■■■ . 0 
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witli arclies of plaintain-trees/ and well-filled water-pots, 
and flags, and banners. And seating tbe queen in a 
golden palanquin carried by a thousand attendants, he 
sent her away with a great retinue. 

ISlow between the two towns there is a pleasure- grove 
of sala-trees belonging to the people of both cities, and 
called the Lumbini grove. At that time, from the roots 
to the topmost branches, it was one mass of fruits and 
flowers; and amidst the blossoms and branches swarms 
of various-coloured bees, and flocks of birds of diflerent 
kinds, roamed, warbling sweetly. The whole of the 
Lumbini grove was like a wood of variegated creepers, 
or the well-decorated banqueting hall of some mighty 
king-. The queen beholding it was filled with the desire 
of besporting herself in the sal- tree grove ; and the 
attendants, carrying the queen, entered the wood. When 
she came to the monarch sal-tree of the glade, she 
wanted to take hold of a branch of it, and the branch 
bending down, like a reed heated by steam, approached 
within reach of her hand. Stretching out her hand she 
took hold of the branch, and then her pains came upon 
her. The people drawing a curtain round her, retired. 
Standing, and holding the branch of the sal-tree, she 
was delivered, 

That very moment the four pure-minded Mahit Brahma 
angels came there bringing a golden net; and receiring 
the future Buddha on that net, they placed him before 
his mother, saying, ^tBe Joyful, 0 Lady ! a mighty son 
is born to thee ! ” 

ISiow other living things, when they leave their mother’s 
Avomb, leave it smeared with offensive and imj)ure matter. 
ISFot so a Bodisat. The future Buddha left his mother’s 
AA'omb like a preacher descending from a pulpit or a man 
from a ladder, erect, stretching out his hands and feet, 
unsoilcd by any impurities from contact with his mother’s 
AA^omb, pure and fajr, and shining like a gem placed on 
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fine muslin of Benares. But thougli this was so, two 
showers of water came down from heaven in honour of 
them and refreshed the Bodisat and his mother. 

From the hands of the angels who had received him in 
the golden net, four kings received him on cloth of ante- 
lope skins, soft to the touch, such as are used on occasions 
of royal state. From thoir hands men received him on a 
roll of fine cloth ; and on leaving their hands he stood up 
upon the ground and looked towards the East. Thousands 
of world-systems became visible to him like a single 
open space, hlen and angels offering him sweet-smeliing 
garlands, said, 0 groat Being, there is no other like 
thee, how then a greater?’’ Searching the ten directions 
(the four points of the compass, the four intermediate 
points, the ;5euith and the nadir), and finding no one like 
himself, he took seven strides, sa^diig, “ This is the best 
direction.” And as he walked the archangel Brahma f 
hold over him the Avhite umbrella, and the archangel ) 
Suyaina followed him with the fan, and other deities 1 
with the other symbols of royalty in their hands. Then j 
stopping at the seventh step, he sent forth his nolde voice 
and shouted the shout of victory, beginning with, I am 
the chief of the world.” ] 

hfow’’ the future Buddha in three births thus uttered 
his voice immediately on leaving his mother’s w'omb ; in 
his birth as Mahosadha, in his birth as Vessantara, and 
in this birth. In the Mahosadha birth the archangel 
Sakka came to him as he was being born, and placing 
some fine sandal- wood in his hand, wnnt awuiy. He came 
out from the womb holding this in his fist. His mother 
asked him, WJiat is it you hold, dear, as you come ? ” 
He answered, “ Medicine, mother ! ” So because he came 
holding medicine, they gave him the name of hledicine- 
child (Osadhadaraka). Taking the medicine they jeept 

1 Tlio Madurattlia VilfisinT adds tlio rest, “I ara supreme in the world; 
this is my last birth ; henceforth there will he no rebirth for me.” 
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it, in a dliatty (an eartlienware water-pot) ; and it became 
a drug' by wbicb all the sickness of tbe blind and deaf 
and others, as many as came, was healed. So the saying 
sprang up, ‘‘ This is a powerful drug, this is a powerful 
drug; ’’and hence he was called Mahosadha (The Great 
Medicine Man). 

Aa-ain, in the Vessantara birth, as he left his mother’s 
womb, he stretched out his right hand, saying, “But is 
there anything in the house, mother? I would give a 
gift.” Then his mother, saying, “You are born, dear, in 
a, wealthy familj^,” took his hand in hers, and placed on it 
a bag containing a thousand. : 

Lastly, in this birth he sang the song of victory. Thus 
the future Buddha in three births uttered his voice as ho 
came out of his mother’s wonab. And as at the moment 
of his conception, so at the moment of his birth, the 
thirty-two Good Omens were seen. 

^ji Yow at the very time when our Bodisat was born in 
;| the Lumbini grove, the lady, the mother of Bahula, 

■ Channa the attendant, Kaludayi the minister, Kaiithuka* 
. the royal horse, the great Bo-tree, and the four vases full 
of treasure, also came into being. Of these last, one was 
two miles, one four, one six, and one eight miles in size. 
These seven are called the Sahajata, the Coimatal Ones.’- 

The people of both towns toolc the Bodisat and went 
to Kapilavastu. On. that day too, the choirs of angels in 
the Tiivatijgsa heaven were astonished and joyful; and 
waved their cloaks and rejoiced, saying, “In Kapilavastu, 

^ Tliore is some mistake liere, as the list contains nine — or if the four 
treasures count as one, only six- Coimatal Ones. I think before KahulSyi 
-n-e should insert Ananda, the loving' disciple. So Alabaster and Hardy 
(Wheel of the Law, p. 106 ; Manual of Buddhism, p. 140). Bigandct also 
adds Anaiula, but calls him the son of Amittodana, Avln'ch is against the 
common tradition (Life or Legend of Guadaina, p. 36, comp, my Buddhism, 
p. 52). The legend is certainly, as to its main features, an early one, for 
it is also found, in greatly exaggerated and contradictory terms, inl.lie hooks 
of Northern Buddhists (Lalita Yistara, Foucaux, p. 97, Beal, p. ,53, comp. 
Senart, p. 294). 
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to Suddliodana the king, a son is born, wbo, seated under 
tke Bo-tree, will become a Bnddlia.” 

At that time an ascetic named Ka]a Bevala (a con- 
fidential adviser of Suddhodana tlie king, wko bad passed 
tbroiigb tbe eight stages of religious attainment)^ bad 
eaten bis mid-day meal, and bad gone to tbe Tavatiijsa 
beaven, to rest through tbe beat of tbe day. Whilst 
there sitting resting, be saw these angels, and asked 
them, '' Why are you thus glad at heart and rejoicing ? 
Tell me tbe reason of it.” 

Tbe angels replied, “Sir, to Suddhodana the king is 
born a son, who seated under tbe Bo-tree will become a 
Buddha, and will found a Kingdom of Bighteousness.^ 
To us it will be given to see bis infinite grace and to 
bear bis word. Therefore it is that we are glad I ” 

Tbe ascetic, bearing what they said, quickly came 
down from tbe angel-world, and entering tbe king’s 
bouse, sat down on tbe seat set apart for him, and said, 
“A son they say is born to you, O king ! let me see him.” 

Tbe king ordered bis son to be clad in splendour 
and brought in to salute tbe ascetic. But tbe future 
Buddha turned bis feet round, and planted them on 
the matted hair of tbe ascetic.^ For in that birth there 
was no one worthy to be saluted by the Bodisat, and 
if those ignorant ones bad placed tbe bead of tbe 
future Buddha at tbe feet of tbe ascetic, assuredly tbe 
ascetic’s bead would have split in two. Tbe ascetic rose 
from bis seat, and saying, “It is not right for me to 
work my own destruction,” be did homage to tbe Bodisat. 
And tbe king also seeing this wonder did homage to 
bis own son. 

: ^ Samapatti. ■:■■■■■■■ . 

2 Dhammacaklca-^ pavattensati. See ray"' BuddMsin,” p. 45* 

3 It cousidered among the Brahmans a sign of holiness to wear matted 

or platted hair. This is referred to in the striking Buddhist verse (Dhamma- 
pada, V. 394), “ "What is the rise of platted hair, 0 fool ! What of a garment 
of skins ! Your low yearnings are within you, and the outside thou makest 
clean!” . . 
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i^ow tlie ascetic liad tlie power of calling to mind tKe 
events of forty ages (kalpas) in tlie past, and of forty 
ages in tlie future. Looking at tlie marks of future 
prosperity on tke Bodisat’s body, be considered witb 
bimself, “Will be become a Buddba or not?” And 
lierceiving that be would most certainly become a Buddba, 
be smiled, saying, “This is a wonderful child.” Then 
reflecting, “ Will it be given to me to bebold bim when 
be bas become a Buddba?” be perceived that it would 
not. “Dying before that time I shall be reborn in the 
Formless World ; so that while a hundred or perhaps a 
thousand Buddhas appear among men, I shall not be able 
to go and be taught by them. And it will not be my good 
fortune to behold this so wonderful child when he bas 
become a Buddba. Great, indeed, is my loss ! ” And he 
wept. 

The people seeing this, asked, saying, “ Our master 
just now smiled, and has now begun to weep ! Will, sir, 
any misfortune befall our master’s little one ? ” ^ 

“ There is no misfortune in him ; assuredly he will 
become a Buddha,” was the reply. 

“ Why then do you weep ? ” 

“ It will not be granted to me,” he said, “ to behold so 
great a man when he bas become a Buddha. Great, 
indeed, is my loss ! bewailing myself, I weep.” 

Then reflecting, “Will it be granted or not to any one 
of my relatives to see him as ' a Buddba ? ” he saw it 
would be granted to his nephew IsbTlaka. So he went to 
his sister’s house, and said to her, “ Where is your son 
miaka ? ” 

“ In the house, brother,” 

“ Call him,” said he. When be came he said to him, 
“ In the family of Suddbodana the king, dear, a son is 

“ Oar master ” is licre, of course, the sage. It is a pretty piece of 
politeness, not infrequent in the Jutakas, to address a stranger as a redation. 
See below, Jiitaka No. 3. 
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It 

born, a young Buddba. In Jbirty-fiye years be wiU 
become a Buddba, and it will be granted you to see biin. 
Tbis very day give up tbe world ! 

Bearing in mind that bis uncle was not a man to 
urge bim without a cause, tbe young man, tliougb born 
in a family of incalculable wealth, '■ straightway took 
out of the inner store a yellow suit of clothes and an 
earthenware pot, and shaved bis head and put on tbe 
robes. And saying, “ I take the vows for the sake of the 
greatest Being upon earth,” he prostrated himself on the 
ground and raised his joined hands in adoration towards 
the Bodisat. Then putting the begging bowl in a bag, 
and carrying it on his shoulder, be went to the Himalaya 
.mountains, and lived the life of a monk. 

When the Tathagata had attained to complete En- 
lightenment, Nalaka went to him and heard the \vay of 
salvation.^ He then returned to the Himalayas, and 
reached Arahatshij). And when he had lived seven months 
longer as a pilgrim along the most excellent Path, he past 
away when standing near a Golden Hill, by that hnal ex- 
tinction in which no part or power of man remains.^ 

How on the fifth day they bathed the Bodisat’ s head, 
saying, Let us perform the rite of choosing a name for 
him.” So they perfumed the king’s bouse with four 
kinds of odours, and decked it with Balbergia flowers, 
and made ready rice well cooked in milk. Then they 
sent for one hundred and eight Brahmans -who had 
mastered the three Vedas, and seated them in the king’s 
house, and gave them the pleasant food to eat, and did 

^ Literally “ wortli eighty and seven times a koti,” both eighty and seven 
being lucky numbers. : 

- Literally,'' and caused him to declare, ‘The way of salvation for 
Nalaka.’ ” Perhajjs some Sutta is so called. Tathagata, “ gone, or come, in 
like manner; subject to the fate of all men,” is an adjective applied 
originally to* all mortals, but afterwards used as a favourite epithet of 
Ootama. Childers compares the use of ‘Bon of Man.’ 

AunpaMsesaya liibbam-dhatuya parinibbayi. Aa. the translator's 
“ Buddhism,” p. 113, an analysis of this phrase will be found. 
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tliem great honour, and asked, them to recognize the signs 
of what the child should he. 

Among them— 

270. Eama, andDhaja, and Lakkhana, and Mantin, 
Kondanya and Bhoja, Suyama and Sudatta, 

These eight Brahmans then were there, 

Their senses all subdued; and they declared the 
charm. 

blow these eight Brahmans were recognizers of signs ; 
it was by them that the dream on the night of conception 
had been interpreted. Seven of them holding up two 
fingers prophesied in the alternative, saying, “ If a man 
having such marks should remain a householder, he 
becomes a Universal Monarch ; but if he takes the vows, 
he becomes a Buddha.’^ And, so saying, they declared 
all the glory and power of a ^§JdnLvatti king. 

But the youngest of all of them, a young Brahman 
wUose family name was Kondanya, beholding the per- 
fection of the auspicious marks on the Bodisat, raised 
up one finger only, and prophesied without ambiguity, 
and said, “There is no sign of his remaining amidst the 
cares of household life. Yerily, he will become a Buddha, 
and remove the veils of sin and ignorance from the 
world.,’’ 

This man already, under former Buddhas, had made 
a deep resolve of holiness, and had now reached his last 
birth. Therefore it was that he surpassed the other 
seven in wisdom ; that he perceived how the Bodisat 
would only be subject to this one life ; and that, raising 
only one finger, he so prophesied, saying, “The lot of 
one po.ssessed of these marks wilT not be cast amidst 
the cares of household life. Yerily he will become a 
Buddha ! ” 

Now those Brahmans went home, and addressed their 
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soiiSj saj^ing, We are old, beloTed ones; wbetlier or not 
we skall live to see tlie son of Snddhodana tlie king 
after ke kas gained omniscience, do you, wken lie kas 
gained omniscience, take tke tows according to kis 
religion.” And after tkey all seven had lived out tkeir 
span of life, tkey passed away and were reborn according 
to tkeir deeds. 

But tke young Brakman Kondanya was free from 
disease; and for tke sake of tke wisdom of tke Great 
Being ke left all tkat ke bad and made tke great re- 
nunciation. And coming in due course to TJruvela, ke 
tkougkt, ‘‘Bekold kow pleasant is this place! kow suit- 
able for tke exertions of a young man desirous of wrest- 
ling witk sin.” So ke took up Ms residence tkere. 

And wken ke keard tkat tke Great Being kad taken 
tke vows, ke went to tke sons of tkose Brakmans, and 
said to tkem, “ Siddkattka tke prince kas taken tke vows. 
Assuredly ke will become a Buddka. If your fathers 
were in kealtk tkey would to-day leave tkeir homes, and 
take tke vows : and now, if you should so desire, come, 
I will take the vows in imitation of him.” But all of 
tkem were not able to agree witk one accord ; tkreo did 
not give up tke world; tke other four made Kondanya 
tke Brakman tkeir leader, and took tke vows. It was 
tkose five who came to be called “ tke Company of the 
Five Elders.” 

Then the king asked, After seeing what, will my 
son forsake tke world ?” 

“ The four Omens,” was tke reply. 

‘AVkickfour?” 

‘^A man worn out by age, a sick man, a dead body, 
and a monk.” 

Tke king tkougkt, “From this time let no suck things 
come near my son. Tkere is no good of my son’s 
becoming a Buddka. I should like to see my son 
exercising rule and sovereignty over tke four great 
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continents and tte two thousand islands that surround 
them ; and walldng, as it were, in the vault of heaven, 
surrounded by an innumerable retinue.” ^ Then, so say- 
ing, he placed guards two miles apart in the four direc- 
tions to prevent men of those four kinds coming to the 
sight of his son. 

That day also, of eighty thousand clansmen assembled 
in the festival hall, each one dedicated a son, saying, 
‘'^Whether this child becomes a Buddha or a king, we 
give each a son; so that if he shall become a Buddha, he 
shall live attended and honoured by Eshatriya monks, 
and if he shall become a king, he shall live attended and 
honoured by Eshatriya nobles.”^ And the raja appointed 
nurses of great beauty, and free from every fault, for 
the Bodisat. So the Bodisat grew up in great splendour 
and surrounded by an innumerable retinue. 

Eow one day the king held the so-called Ploughing 
Pestival. On that day they ornament the town like a 
palace of the gods. All the slaves and servants, in new 
garments and crowned with sweet-smelling garlands, 
assemble in the king’s house. Por the king’s work a 
thousand ploughs are yoked. On this occasion one hun- 
dred and eight minus one were, with their oxen- reins 
and cross-bars, ornamented with silver. But the plough 
for the king to use was ornamented with red gold ; and 
so also the horns and reins and goads of the oxen. 

The king, leaving his house with a great retinue, took 
his son and went to the spot. There there was a Jambu- 
tree thick with leaves and giving a dense shade. Under 
it the raja had the child’s couch laid out ; and over the 
couch a canopy spread inlaid with stars of gold, and 
round it a curtain hung. Then leaving a guard there, 
the raja, clad in sj)lendour and attended by his minis- 
ters, went away to plough. 

_ 1 Literally ‘ a retinue tliirty-six leagues in chcumference,’ wLere ‘ thirty- 
six ’ is a mere sacred number. 

® Kshatriya rvas the warrior caste. 
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At sucli a time tiie king takes hold of a golden plough, 
the attendant ministers one hundred and eight minus 
one silver ploughs, and the peasants the rest of the 
ploughs. Holding them they plough this way and that 
way. The raja goes from one , side to the other, and 
comes from the other back again. 

On this occasion the king had great success ; and the 
nurses seated round the Bodisat, thinking, “Let us go 
to see the king’s glory,” came out from within the 
curtain, and went away. The future Buddha, looking all 
round, and seeing no one, got up quickly, seated himself 
cross-legged, and holding his breath, sank into the Arst 
Jhuna.^ 

The nurses, engaged in preparing various kinds of food, 
delayed a little. The shadows of the other trees turned /| 
round, but that of the Jambu-tree remained steady and^; 
circular in form. The nurses, remembering their young 
master was alone, hurriedly raised the curtain and re- 
turned inside it. Seeing the Bodisat sitting cross-legged, 
and that miracle of the shadow, they went and told the 
raja, saying, “ 0 king ! the prince is seated in such and 
such a manner ; and while the shadows of the other trees 
have turned, that of the Jambu-tree is fixed in a circle ! ” 

And the raja went hurriedly and saw that miracle, 
and did homage to his son, saying, “ This, Beloved One, 
is the second homage paid to thee ! ” 

But the Bodisat in due course grew to manhood. And 
the king had three mansions made, suitable for the three 
seasons, one nine stories high, one seven stories high, 
and one five stories high; and he provided him with 
forty thousand dancing girls. So the Bodisat, surrounded 
by well-dressed dancing girls, like a god surrounded by 
troops of houris, and attended by musical instruments 
which played of themselves, lived, as the seasons changed, 

^ A state of religious meditatiou. A full explanation is given in the 
translator’s “Buddhism.,” pp. 174-176. 
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in eacli of these mansions in enjoyment of great majesty. 
And the mother of Eahula was his principal queen. 

Whilst he was thus in the enjoyment of great pro- 
sperity the following talk sprang up in the public assembly 
of his clansmen : “ Siddhattha lives devoted to pleasure ; 
not one thing does he learn; if war should break out, 
what would he do ? 

The king sent for the future Buddha, and said to him, 
“Your relations, Beloved One, say that you learn nothing, 
and are given up to pleasure : now what do you think 
you should do about this ? 

“0 king! there is no art it is necessary for me to 
learn. Send the crier round the city, that I may show 
my skill. Seven days from now I will show my kindred 
what I can do.” 

The king did so. The Bodisat assembled those so 
skilled in archery that they could split even a hair, and 
shoot as quick as lightning ; and then, in the midst of 
the people, he showed his relatives his twelve-fold skill, 
and how unsurpassed he was by other masters of the 
bow. ^ So the assembly of his clansmen doubted no 
longer. 

Now one day the future Buddha, wanting to go to his 
pleasure ground, told his charioteer to harness his chariot. 
The latter accordingly decked the gloriously beautiful 
chariot with all its trappings, and harnessed to it four 
state horses of the Sindhi breed, and white as the leaves 
of the white lotus floAver. And he informed the Bodisat. 
So the Bodisat ascended the chariot, resplendent like a 
mansion in the skies, and went towards the garden. 

The angels thought, “ The time for young Siddhattha 
to attain Enlightenment is near, let us show him the 
Omens.” And they did so by making a son of the 
gods represent a man wasted by age, with decayed teeth 

1 A gloss adds, “This should he understood as is related at full iu the 
Sarahha^ga Jataka.” ... 
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and grey hair, bent and broken down in bod}'-, and with a 
stick in his hand. But he was only visible to the future 
Buddha and his charioteer. 

Then the Bodisat asked his charioteer, as is told in the 
Mahapadana, “What kind of man is this, whose very 
hair is not as that of other men When he heard his 
servant’s answer, he said, “Shame then be to life! since 
the decay of every living being is notorious ! ” and with 
agitated heart he turned back at that very spot and re- 
entered his palace. 

The king asked, “Why does my son turn back so 
hurriedly?” 

“He has seen an old man,” they said; “and having 
seen an old man, he wdll forsake the world.” 

“By this you ruin me,” exclaimed the raja; “cpiickly 
get ready concerts and plays to be performed before 
my sou. So long as ho continues in the enjopnent 
of pleasure, he will not turn his thoughts to forsaking 
the world 1 ” Then increasing’ the guards, he placed 
them at each point of the compass, at intervals of half 
a league. 

Again, one day, •when the future Buddha, as he was 
going to his pleasure ground, saw'' a sick man represented by 
the gods, he made the same inquiry as before ; and then, 
with agitated heart, turned back, and re-entered his palace. 
The king also made the same inquiry, and gave the 
same orders as before; and again increasing the guard, 
placed them all romid at a distance of three-quarters of 
a league. 

Once more, when the future Buddha, as he was going 
to his pleasure ground, saw a dead man represented by 
the gods, he made the same inquiry as before ; and then, 
wdth agitated heart, turned back and re-entered his palace. 
The king also made the same inquiry, and gave the same 
orders as before ; and again increasing the guard, placed 
them all round at a distance of a league. 
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Once again, wTien tlie future Buddha, as he was going 
to Hs pleasure ground, saw one who had abandoned the 
world, carefully and decently clad, he asked his charioteer, 
“Friend, what kind of man is that?” As at that time 
there was no Buddha at aU in the world, the charioteer 
understood neither what a mendicant was nor what were 
his distinguishing characteristics ; but nevertheless, in- 
spired by the gods, he said, “ That is a mendicant friar ; ” 
and described the advantages of renouncing the world. 
And that day the future Buddha, cherishing the thought 
of renouncing the world, went on to his pleasure ground. 

The repeaters of the Bigha hlikaya,^ however, say that 
he saw all the four Omens on the same day, and then 
went to his pleasure ground. There he enjoyed himself 
tJ during the day and bathed in the beautiful lake; and at 
sunset seated himself on the royal resting stone to be 
I robed. Now his attendants brought robes of different 
colours, and various kinds of ornaments, and garlands, 
and perfumes, and ointments, and stood around him. 

At that moment the throne on which Sakka was seated 
became warm." And thinldng to himself, “ Who is it 
now who wants me to descend from hence?” he perceived 
that the time for the adornment of the future Buddha 
had come. And he said to Tissakamma, “ Friend Yissa- 
kamma, the young noble Siddhattha, to-day, at midnight, 
will carryout the Grreat Eemmeiation. This is the last 
: time he will be clad in splendour. Gro to the pleasure 
ground and adorn him with heavenly array.” 

By the miraculous power which’ angels have, he ac- 

1 The members of the Bnddhist Order of mendicant friars were in tho 
habit of selecting some hook or books of the Bnddhist Scriptures, which it 
was tlieir especial duty to learn by heart, repeat to their pupils, study, 
expound, and preach. Itom. Thus the Digha hlikiiya, Or collection of loiig 
treatises, had a special school of “ repeaters ” to itself. 

® At critical raou units in the lives of persons of importance in the religious 
legends of Buddhist India, the seat of the Archangel Sakka hecomes warm. 
Fearful of losing his temporary bliss, he then : descends himself, or sends 
Vissakamma, the Buddhist Vulcan, to act as a ea: wac/nwd, and nut thiuo-s 
straight. ? r o 
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co.rdingly, tliat very moment/ drew near in the likeness* 
of the royal barber ; and taking from the barber’s band 
tbo material for tbe turban, be arranged it round tbe 
Bodisat’s bead. At tbe touch of bis hand tbe Bodisat 
knew^ “ Tbis is no man, it is a son of the gods.” When 
the first round of tbe turban was put on, there arose, by 
tbe appearance of the jewelry on tbe diadem, a thousand 
folds ; when the turban was wrapt tbe second time round, 
a thousand folds arose again; when ten times, ten thou- 
sand folds appeared. How so many folds could seem to 
rise on so small a bead is beyond imagination ; for in 
size the largest of them were as tbe flower of the Black 
Priyaijgii creeper, and tbe rest even as Kutumbaka 
blossoms. And tbe bead of tbe future Buddha became 
like a Kuyyaka flower in full bloom. 

And when be was arrayed in all bis splendour, — tbe 
musicians tbe while exhibiting each one bis peculiar skiU, 
tbe Brahmans honouring him with words of joy and 
victory, and tbe men of lower castes with festive cries and 
shouts of praise ; — ^be ascended bis superbly decorated car. 

At that time Suddbodana the king, who bad beard 
that the mother of Eabula bad brought forth a son, sent 
a message, saying, “Make known my joy to my son! ” 
The future Buddha, bearing this, said, “An impediment 
has come into being, a bond has come into being.” When 
tbe king asked, “ What did my son say and beard 
that saying ; be gave command, “ From henceforth lot | 
Eabula (impediment) be my grandson’s name.” But tbe i 
BdfTTsaEi riding in bis splendid chariot, entered tbe town 
with great magnificence and exceeding glory. 

At that time a noble virgin, Kisa Gotami by name, bad 
gone to tbe flat roof of tbe upper story of her palace, 
and she beheld tbe beauty and majesty of tbe Bodisat 
as be was proceeding through tbe city. Pleased and 
delighted at the sight, she burst forth into this song of 

joy 
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'271. .Blessed indeed is that mother, — 

Blessed indeed is that father, — 

Blessed indeed is that wife, — * 

Who owns this Lord so gdorions ! 

Hearing this, the Bodisat thought to himself, ’“On 
catching siglit of such a one the heart of his mother is 
made happj’", the heart of his father is made happy, the 
heart of his wife is made hapj^y ! This is all she says. 
But by Arhat can CA^ery heart attain to lasting happiness 
and peace ? ” And to him Avhose mind AAn-s estranged 
from sin the ansAAnr came, “ When the hre of lust is gone 
out, then peace is gained ; aaLcu the tires of hatred and 
delusion are gone out, then peace is gained ; aaLcii the 
troubles of mind, arising from pride, credulity, and all 
other sins, haAm ceased, then peace is gained ! ^weet is 
the lesson this singer makes me hear, for the ISTirAaTna of 
Peace is that AAdiich I haA"e been trying to find out. 
This A'ory day I aauII break aAvaiy from household car(!s ! 
I Avill renounce the world ! I Avill f(filow only after the 
Hirvana itself P 

Then loosing from his neck a string of pearls AA'-orth a 
hundred thousand, he sent it to Kisil. Grotami as a teacher’s 
fee. Delighted at this, she thought, “Prince Siddhattha 
has fallen in loA’e Avith me, and has sent me a present.” 
But the Bodisat, on entering his palace in. great splen- 
dour, reclined on a couch, of state. 

Thereupion AAmmen clad in beautiful array, skilful in 

^ The force of this passage is dtie to the fullness of meaning -which, to the 
Buddhist, the words wibbtjta and nibbanap convey. No words in Western 
languages coyer exactly the same ground, or connote the same ideas. To 
explain, them fully to any one unfamiliar Avith Indian modes of thought 
would he difficult anyAAffiere, and inipossihle in a note ; hut their meaning is 
pretty clear from the above sentences. ' Where in them, in the song, the 
Avords Messed, happy, . peace, and the -vioA gone out, ceased, occur, nibbuta 
stands in the original in one or other of it.s tAvo meanings ; Avhere in them the 
Avords Nirvana, Nirvana 0/ occur, NiEBANAp stands in the original. 
Nirvana is a lasting state nf happiness and peace, to he reached here oh earth 
by the extinction of the ‘ fires ’ and ‘ troubles ’ mentioned in this passage. 
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tlie dance and song, and lovely as lieavcnly virgins, 
brought tbeir musical instruments, and ranging them- 
selves in order, danced, and sang, and played delight- 
fully. But the Bodisat, his heart being estranged 
from sin, took no pleasure in the spectacle, and fell 
asleep. 

And the women, saying, ‘tHe, for whose sake we 
were performing, is gone to sleep ? Why should we play 
any longer?^’ laid aside the instruments they held, and 
lay down to sleep. The lamps fed with sweet-smelling 
oil were just burning out. The Bodisat, waking up, sat 
cross-legged on the couch, and saw them with their stage, 
properties laid aside and sleeping— some foaming at the 
mouth, some grinding their teeth, some yawning, some 
muttering in their sleep, some gaping, and some with 
their dress in disorder — plainly revealed as mere horrible 
sources of mental distress. 

Seeing this woful change in their appearance, he became 
more and more disgusted with lusts. To him that magni- 
ficent apartment, as splendid as Sakka’s residence in 
heaven, began to seem like a charnel-house full of loath- 
some corpses. Life, whether in the worlds subject to 
passion, or in the worlds of form, or in the formless 
Avorlds, seemed to hipi like staying in a house that had 
become the prey of devouring flames.^ An utterance of 
intense feeling broke from him— “It all oppresses me! 

It is intolerable 1 ”: and his mind turned ardently to the 
state of those who have renounced the world. Resolving 
that very day to accomplish the Great Renunciation, he 
rose from his couch, went to the door and called out, 

“ Who is there ? ” 

Ohanna, who had been sleeping with his head on the I' 
threshold, answered, “ It is I, sir, Ohanna.’^ ' 

^ Literally, “ The three Bhavas seemed like houses on fire." The three 
Bhavas are Existence in the ICama-loka, the Eupa-loka, and the Arupa-loka 
respectively: that is, existence in the worlds whose inhabitants are subject 
to passion, "have material forms, and have immaterial forms respectively. 
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Then said he, “I am resolved to-day to accomplish the 
Great Benunciation-— saddle me a horse/’ 

So Chaniia went to the , stable- yard, and entering the 
stables s^aw by the light of the lamps the mighty steed 
' Kanthaka, standing at a pleasant spot under a canopy of 
cloth, beautified with a pattern of jasmine flowers. “ This 
is the very one I ought to saddle to-day,” thought he ; 
and he saddled Kanthaka. 

Even whilst he was being saddled the horse knew, ‘‘He 
is saddling me so tightly, and not as on other days for such 
rides as those to the pleasure grounds, because my master 
is about to-day to carry out the Great Benunciation.” 
Then, glad at heart, he neighed a mighty neigh ; and the 
sound thereof would have penetrated over all the town, 
had not the gods stopped the sound, and let no one hear it. 

Bow after the Bodisat had sent Channa on this errand, 
he thought, “Twill just look at my son,” And rising 
from his couch he went to the apartments of Bahula’s 
mother, and opened her chamber door. At that moment 
a lamp, fed with sweet-sineUing oil, was burning dimly in 
the inner chamber. The mother of Bahula was asleep on 
|| a bed strewn with many jasmine flowers,^ and resting her 
* hand on the head of her son. Stopping with' his foot on 
the threshold, the Bodisat thought, “If I lift her hand 
to take my son, she will awake; and that will prevent my 
going away. I will come back and see him when I have 
become a Buddha.” And he left the palace. 

Bow what is said in the dataka commentary, “At that 
time Bahula was seven days old,” is not found in the 
other commentaries. Therefore the view given above 
should be accepted.^ 

And when the Bodisat had left the palace, he went to his 
horse, and said, “My good Kanthaka, do thou save me this 

’ Literally, “ about an ammana p.c. five or six bushels) of the large j asminc 
and the Arabian jasmine.” , 

^ The Jiitaka Commentary here referred to is, no doubt, the older com- 
mentary in Elu, or old Si:ghalese, on which the present Avork is based. 
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once to-nigM; so tliat I, liaying "become a Buddlia by your 
belp, shall save the -world of men, and that of angels too.’^ 
Then leaping up, be seated himself on Kanthaha’s back. 

Kanthaka was eighteen cubits in length from the nape 
of his neck, and of proportionate height ; he was strong 
and fleet, and white all over like a clean chank shell. If 
he should neigh or paw the ground, the sound would 
penetrate through all the town. Therefore the angels so 
muffled the sound of his neighing that none could hear 
it ; and pla ced, at each step, the palms of their hands 
under his feet. ^ 

’^“The Bodisat rode on the mighty hack of the mighty 

steed ; told Channa to catch hold of its tail, and arrived 
at midnight at the great gate of the city. 

ISTow the king thinking, “ In that way the Bodisat 
will not be able at any time to open the city gate and 
get away,” had placed a thousand men at each of the two 
gates to stop him. The Bodisat was mighty and strong 
according to the measure of elephants as ten thousand 
million elephants, and according to the measure of men 
as a million million men. He thought, If the door 
does not open, sitting on Kanthaka’ s back Avith Channa 
holding his tail, I aauII press Kanthaka with my thighs, 
and jumping over the city rampart, eighteen cubits high, 
I will get away ! ” Channa thought, “If the door is not 
opened, I Avill take my master on my neck, and putting 
my right hand round Kanthaka’s girth, I will hold him 
close tor my Avaist, and so leap over the rampart and get 
aAA\ay ! ” Kanthaka thought, “ If the door is not opened, 
I AAull spring up with my master seated as he is on my 
back, and Channa holding by my tail, and wiU leap over 
the rampart and get away ! ” And if the door had not 
been opened, verily one or other of those three would 
have accomiflished that whereof he had thought. But 
the angel residing at the gate opened it. 

At that moment Miira came there Avith the intention 
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of stopping tlie Bodisat ; and standing in tlie air, lie ex- 
claimed, “Depart not, 0 my lord! in seven days from 
now tlie wheel of empire will appear, and will make yon 
sovereign over the four continents and the two thousand 
adjacent isles. Stop, 0 my lord ! ” 

“ Who are you ? ’’ said he. 

“ I am Vasavatti,’’ was the reply. 

“Mara! Well do I know that the wheel of empire 
would appear to me; but it is not sovereignty' that I' 
desire. I will become a Buddha, and make the ten 
thousand world-systems shout for joy.’' 

Then thought the Tempter to himself: “Mow, from 
this time forth, whenever a thought of lust or anger or 
malice shall arise within you, I will get to know of it.” 
And he followed him, ever watching for some slip, as 
closely as a shadow which never leaves its object. 

But the future Buddha, making light of the kingdom 
of the world, thus within his reach, — casting it away as one 
would saliva,-— left the city with great honour on the full- 
moon day of Asalhi, when the moon was in the TJttara- 
salha lunar mansion {i.e. on the 1st July). And when he 
had left the city a desire sprang up within him to gaze 
upon it ; and the instant he did so the broad earth re- 
volved like a potter’s wheel, and was stayed: saying as 
it were to him, “ 0 Great Being, there is no need for you 
to stop in order to fulfil your wish.” So the Bodisat, 
with his face towards the city, gazed at it ; and he fixed 
at that place a spot for the Eanthaka-Mivattana Oetiya 
(that is. The Shrine of Kanthaka’s Staying — a Dagaba 
afterwards built where this miracle was believed to have 
happened). And keeping Kanthaka in the direction in 
which he was going, he went on with great honour and 
exceeding glory. 

For then, they say, .g®gols in front of him carried sixty 
thousand torches, and behind him too, and on his right 
hand, and on his left. And while some deities, undefined 
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on tlie edge of tlie liorizon^ lield torclies aloft; otlier 
deities, and tlio Nilgai, and Winged Creatures, and ptlier 
superlimnau beings, bore him company— doing homage 
■with heavenly perfumes, and garlands, and sandal- wood 
powder, and incense. And the -whole sky was full of 
Paricchataka flowers from Indra’s heaven, as with the 
pouring rain when thick clouds gather. Heavenly songs 
floated around; and on every side thousands of musical 
instruments sounded, as when the thunder roars in the 
midst of the sea, or the great ocean heaves against the 
boundaries of the world ! 

Advancing in this pomp and glory, the Bodisat, in that 
one night, passed beyond three kingdoms, and arrived, 
at the end of thirty leagues, at the bank of the river 
called Anomii. But why could not the horse go still 
further ? It was not through want of power : for he 
could go from one edge of the round world to the other, 
as easily as one cordd step across the circumforence of a 
wheel lying on its .side ; — and doing thi.s in the forenoon, 
he could return and eat the food prepared for him. But 
on this occasion he was constantly delayed hy having to 
drag himself along, and break his way through the mas,s 
of garlands and flowers, cast down from, heaven in such 
profusion by the angels, and the Snakes, and the Winged 
Creatures, that his very flanks were hid. Hence it was 
that he only got over thirty leagues. 

How the Bodisat, stopping at the river side, asked 
Channa, “ What is this river called ? ” 

“ Its name, my lord, is Anoma.” 

“ And so also our renunciation of the world shall be 
called Anoina (illustrious),^’ said he ; and signalling to 
his horse, hy pressing it with his heel, the horse sprang 
over the river, flve or six hundred yards in breadth, and 
stood on the opposite bank. 

The Bodisat, getting down from the horse’s hack, stood 
on the sandy beach, extending there like a sheet of silver, 
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and said to Channa, '^ Good CKanna, do thon now go back, 
taking my ornaments and Kanthaka. I am going to 
become a bermit.’’ 

“ But I also, my lord, will become a hermit.” 

“You cannot be allowed to renounce tbe world, you 
must go back,” be said. Three times be refused this 
request of Cbanna’s ; and he debvered over to him both 
the ornaments and Eanthaka. 

Then he thought, “These locks of mine are not suited 
for a mendicant. Now it is not right for any one else to 
cut the hair of a future Buddha, so I will cut them off 
^ myself with my sword.” Then, taking his sword in his 
p right hand, and holding the plaited tresses, together with 
|i the diadem on them, with his left, he cut them off. So his 
hair was thus reduced to two inches in length, and curling 
from the right, it lay close to his head. It remained that 
length as long as he lived, and the beard the same. There 
was no need at all to shave either hair or beard any more. 

The Bodisat, saying to himself, “If I am to become a 
Buddha, let it stand in the air ; if not, let it fall to the 
ground ; ” threw the hair and diadem together as he held 
them towards the sky. The plaited hair and the jewelled 
turban went a league off and stopped in the air. The arch- 
angel Sakka caught sight of it with his divine eye, and 
f; receiving it into a jewel casket, a league high, he placed 
' it in the Tavatiijsa heaven, in the Dagaba of the Diadem. 

272. Cutting off his hair, with pleasant perfumes sweet, 
The Lordly Being east it to the sky. 

The thousand-eyed one, Sakka, the sky God, 
Eeceived it humbly in a golden casket. 

Again the Bodisat thought, “ This my raiment oi 
Benares muslin is not suitable for a mendicant.” Now 
the archangel (^hatikara, who had formerly been his 
friend in the time of jSassapa Buddha, was led by his 
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friendship, wliieli had not grown old in that long interval, 
to think, To-day my friend is. accomplishing the Great 
Renunciation, I will go and provide him. with the requi- 
sites of a mendicant.” 

273, The three robes, and the alms bowl, ■' 

Razor, needle, and girdle, ji 

And a water strainer — these eight 

Are the wealth of the monk devout. ■ 

■ i ^ ' 

Taking these eight requisites of a mendicant, he gave 
them to him. The Bodisat dressed himself in the outward 
signs of an Arahat, and adopted the sacred garb of Renun- 
ciation; and he enjoined upon Chaniia to go and, in his 
name, assure his parents of his safety. And Channa did 
homage to the Bodisat reverently, and departed. 

Row Kanthaka stood listening to the Bodisat as he ' 
talked with Channa. And thinking, ‘‘ From this time 
forth I shall never see my master more ! ” he was unable . 
to bear his grief. And going out of their sight, he died 
of a broken heart; and was reborn in the Tavatiijsa 
heaven as an angel, with the name of Kanthaka. So 
far the sorrow of Channa had been but single; now torn 
with the second sorrow of Kanthaka’ s death, he returned, 
weeping and bewailing, to the city. 

But the Bodisat, having renounced the world, spent 
seven days in a mango grove called Anupiya, hard by 
that spot, in the joy of salvation. Then he went 011 foot 
in one day to Rajagaha, a distance of thirty leagues,^ 

^ The word rendered league is yt^ana, said by Childers (Dictionary, s. v.) 
to he twelve miles, hut really only between seven aud eight miles. See my 
Ancient Coins and Measures, pp. 16, 17. The thirty yojanas here mentioned, 
together with the thirty from Kapilavastu to the river Anomu, make together 
sixty, or four hundred and fifty miles from Kapilavastu to Eujagaha, which 
is far too much for the direct distance. There is here, I think, an undesigned 
coincidence between Northern and Southern accounts; for the Lalita Vistara 
(Chap. xvi. at the commencement) makes the Bodisat go to Rajagaha m& 
Vesclli, and this would make the total distance exactly sixty yojanas. 
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and entering tlie city, begged bis food from door to door. 
Tbe whole city at the sight of his beauty was thrown 
into commotion, like that other Rajagaha by the entrance 
of Dhana-palaka, or like heaven itself by the entrance of 
the Ruler of the Gods. 

The guards went to the king and said, describing him, 
“ 0 king ! such and such a being is begging through the 
town. "We cannot tell whether he is a god, or a man, or 
a Naga, or a Supanna,^ or what he is.” 

'The king, watching the Great Being from his palace, 
became full of wonder, and gave orders to his guards, 
saying, “ Go, my men, and see. If it is a superhuman 
being, it will disappear as soon as it leaves the city ; if a 
god, it will depart through the air ; if a snake, it will dive 
into the earth ; if a man, it will eat the food just as it is.” 

But the Great Being collected scraps of food. And 
when he perceived there was enough to support him, he 
left the city by the gate at which he had entered. And 
seating himself, facing towards the East, -under the 
shadow of the, Jknidaja u’ock, he began to eat bis meal. 
His stomach, however, turned, and made as if it w’ould 
come out of his mouth. Then, though distressed hy that 
revolting food, for in that birth he had never even beheld 
such food with his eyes, he himself admonished himself, 
saying, “ Siddhattha, it is true you were horn in a family 
where food and drink were easily obtainable, into a state 
of life where your food was perfumed third- season’s rice, 
with various curries of the finest kinds. But ever since 
you sa-w one clad in a mendicant’s garb, you have been 
thinking, M¥hen shall I become like him, and live by 
begging my food ? would that that time were come ! ’ 
And now that you have left all for that very purpose, 
what is this that you are doing ? ” And overcoming his 
feeling's, he ate the food. 

^ These are the superhuman Snakes and Winged Creatures, who were sxip- 
posad, like the gods or angels, to ho able to assume the appearance of men. 
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The king’s men saw this, ; and went and told him what 
had happened. Hearing* what his messengers said, the 
king quickly left the city, and approaching the Bodisat, 
was so pleased at the mere sight of his dignity and grace, 
that he offered him all his kingdom. 

The Bodisat said, 'Hn me, 0 king ! there is no desire 
after wealth or sinful pleasures. It is in the hope of 
attaining to complete enlightenment that I have left all,” 
And when the king gained not his consent, though he 
asked it in many ways, he said, “Assuredly thou wilt 
become a Buddha ! Deign at least after thy Buddhahood 

to come to my kingdom first.” 

This is here concisely stated ; but the full account, 
beginning, “I sing the Denunciation, how theAVise One 
renounced the world,” will be found on referring to the 
Pabbaj jii Suti;a and its commentary. 

And the Bodisat, granting the king’s request, went 
forward on his way. And joining himself to Alara 
Killama, and to IJddaka, son of Diiina, he acquired their 
systems of ecstatic trance. But when he saw that that 
was not the way to wisdom, he left off applying himself 
to the realization of that system of Attainment.’- And 
with the intention of carrying out the Great Struggle 
against sin, and showing his might and resolution to 
gods and men, ho went to TJruvcla. And saying, “Plea' 
sant, indeed, is this spot!” he took up his residence there, 
and devoted himself to the Great Struggle.'^ 

1 Samapatti. 

2 Tlic (ireat Sbruggle played a great part in the Buddhist system of moral 
training ; it was the wrestling with the flesh hy which a true Buddhist 
ovca'carae delusion and sin, and attained to Nirvana. It is host explained by 
its four-fold division into 1. Mastery over the passions, 2. Suppression of 
sinful tlionghts. 3. Meditation on the seven kinds of Wisdom (Bodhi-anga, 
see ‘ Buddhism,’ p. 173) ; and 4. Fixed atteirtion, the power of preventing 
the mind from wandering. It is also called Sammappadhuna, Eight Effort, 
and forms the subject of the Mahu-Padhana Sutta, in the Dlgha Nikitya. 
The system was, of course, not worked out at the time hero referred to ; but 
throughout the chronicle the biographer ascribes to Gotama, from the 
beginning, a knowledge of the whole Buddhist theory as afterwards elaborated. 
For to our author that theoly had no development, it was Eternal and Im- 
mutable Truth already revealed by inauiaerable previous Buddlias. 
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And tliose five mendicants, Kondanya and tlie rest, 
begging tbeir way tbrougb villages, market towns, and 
royal cities, met with tbe Bodisat tbere. And for six 
years they stayed by bim and served bira, while be was 
carrying ont the Great Struggle, with different kinds of 
service, such as sweeping out tbe bermitage, and so on ; 
thinking the while, Now be will become a Buddha ! 
now be will become a Buddha ! 

Now tbe Bodisat thought, “I will perform tbe utter- 
most penance.” And be brought himself to live on one 
seed of tbe oil plant, or one grain of rice, and even to fast 
entirely ; but tbe angels gathered the sap of life and in- 
fused it into him through the pores of his skin. By this 
fasting, however, he became as thin as a skeleton; the 
colour of his body, once fair as gold, became dark ; and 
the Thirty-two signs of a Great Being disappeared. And 
one day, when walking up and down, plunged in intense 
meditation, he was overcome by severe pain ; and he 
fainted, and fell. 

Then certain of the angels began to say, ^^ The men- 
dicant Gotama is dead.” But others said, ‘‘Such is the 
condition of Arahats (saints).” And those who thought 
he was dead went and told Suddhodana the king, saying, 
“ Your son is dead.” 

“ Bid he die after becoming a Buddha, or before ? ” 

“ He was unable to attain to Buddhahood, and fell 
down and died in the midst of the Great Struggle.” 

When the king heard this, he refused to credit it, 
saying, “I do not believe it. My son could never die 
without attaining to Wisdom I - 

If you ask, “ Why did not the king believe it ?” it 
was because he had seen the miracles at the foot of the 
J amhu-tree, and on the day when Eaja Bevala had been 
compelled to do bomage to tbe Bodisat. 

And the Bodisat recovered consciousness again, and 
stood up. And the angels went and told the king, “Your 
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son, 0 king, is well/’ And the king said, ‘‘ I knew my 
son was not dead.” 

And the Great Eeing’s six years’ penance became noised 
abroad, as when the sound of a great hell is heard in the 
sky. But he perceived that penance was not the way to 
Wisdom ; and begging through the villages and towns, 
he collected ordinary material food, and lived upon it. 
And the Thirty-two signs of a Great Being appeared 
again upon him, and his body became fair in colour, like 
unto gold. 

Then the five attendant mendicants thought, ^^This 
man has not been able, even by six years’ penance, to 
attain Omniscience ; how can he do so now, when he goes 
begging through the villages, and takes material food ? 
He is altogether lost in the Struggie. To think of getting 
spiritual advantage from him is like a man, who wants to 
bathe his head, thinking of using a dewdrop. What is 
to be got from him ? ” And leaving the Great Being, 
they took each his robes and begging bowl, and went 
eighteen leagues away, and entered Isipatana (a suburb 
of Benares, famous for its schools of learning). 

How at that time, at IJruvela, in the village Senani, 
there was a girl named Sujata, born in the house of 
Senani the landowner, who, when she had grown up, 
prayed to a Nigrodha-tree, saying, If I am married into 
a family of eqiual rank, and have a son for my first-born 
child, then I will spend every j^ear a hundred thousand 
on an offering’ to thee.” And this her prayer took effect. 

And in order to make her offering, on the full-moon day 
of the month of Maj?-, in the sixth year of the Great 
Being’s penance, she had driven in front of her a thou- 
sand cows into a meadow of rich grass. With their milk 
she had fed five hundred cows, with theirs two hundred 
and fifty, and so on down to eight. Thus aspiring after 
quantity, and sweetness, and strength, she did what is 
called, “ Working the milk in and in.” 
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And early on tlie full-moon daj?- in tlie montli of May, 
tliinking*, “ I^ow I will make tlie offering/’ slie rose up 
in tlie morning early and milked those eight cows. Of 
their own accord the calves kept away from the cows’ 
udders, and as soon as the new vessels were placed ready, 
streams of milk poured into them. Seeing this miracle, 
Sujata, with her own hands, took the milk and poured it 
into new pans ; and with her own hands made the fire 
and began to cook it. When that rice-milk was boiling, 
huge bubbles rising, turned to the right and ran round 
together; not a droji fell or was lost ; not the least smoke 
rose from the fireplace. 

At that time the four guardian angels of the world 
came from the four points of the compass, and kept watch 
by the fireplace. The archangel Brahma held over it a 
canopy of state. The archangel Sakka put the sticks 
together and lighted the fire. By their divine power the 
gods, gathering* so much of the Sap of life as would suffice 
for i the support of all the men an^ angels of the four 
continents, and their circumjacent two thousand isles-— 
as easily as a man crushing the honey- comb formed round 
a stick would take the honey — they infused, it into the 
milk-rice. At other times the gods infused the Sap of 
life into each mouthful of rice as he took it; hut on the 
day of his Buddhahood, and on the day of his Death, 
they infused it into the very vessel-full of rice itself. 

Sujata, seeing that so many wonders appeared to her 
on this one day, said to her slave-girl Bunna, ‘‘ Friend 
Punna ! Tery gracious is our god to-day ! Never before 
have I seen such a wonder. Go at once and keep watch 
by the holy place.” “Very good, my lady,” replied she ; 
and ran and hastened to the foot of the tree. 

Now the Bodisat had seen that night five dreams, and 
on considering their purport he had drawn the conclusion, 
“Verily this day I shall become a Buddha,” And at the 
end of the night he washed and dressed himself, and 
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waiting till tte time should come to go round begging- 
bis food, be went early, and sat at tbe foot of that tree, 
ligbting it all up witb bis glory. 

And Punna coming there saw tbe Bodisat sitting at tbe 
foot of tbe tree and ligbting up all the region of tbe East; 
and she saw the whole tree in colour like gold from the 
rays issuing from bis body. And she thought, To-day 
our god, descending from tbe tree, is seated to receive our 
offering in bis own band.’^ And excited with joy, she 
returned quickly, and announced this to Sujdta. Bujatii, 
delighted at tbe news, gave her all the ornaments l)e- 
fitting a daughter, saying, “To-day, from this time forth, 
be thou to me in tbe place of an elder daugbtcu- ! ” 

And since, on tbe day of attaining Buddbabood, it is 
j)roper to receive a golden vessel worth a hundred thou- 
sand, she conceived tbe idea, “ We will put the milk- rice 
into a vessel of gold.” And sending for a vessel of gold 
worth a hundred thousand, she poured out tbe well-cooked 
food to put it therein. All the rice-milk flowed into tbe 
vessel, like water from a lotus leaf, and filled the vessel 
full. Taking it she covered it with a golden dish, and 
wrapped it in a cloth. An'd adorning herself in all her 
splendour, she put the vessel on her bead, and went witb 
great dignity to the Nigrodba-tree. Seeing tbe Bodisat, 
she was filled; with exceeding joy, taking him for the 
tree- god; and advanced, bowing, from the spot whence 
she saw him. Taking the vessel from her bead, she un- 
covered it; and fetching sweet-scented water in a golden 
vase, she approached the Bodisat^ and stood by. 

The earthenware pot given, him by the archangel 
Ghatikara, which had never tifi the him, disap- 
peared at that moment. the Bodisat 

stretched out his right hand, and took the water. Sujata 
placed the vessel, with the milk-rice in it, in the hand 
of the Great Being. The Great Being looked at her. 
Pointing to the food, she said, “ 0, my lord ! ‘ accept 
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wliat I liavo offered thee, and depart withersoever seemetli 
to tliee good.” And adding, Maj’ there arise to thee as 
mtich joy as has come to me ! ” she went away, valuing 
her golden vessel, worth a hundred thousand, at no more 
than a dried leaf. 

But the Bodisat rising from his seat, and leaving the 
tree on the right hand, took the vessel and went to the 
hanlv of the Neranjara river, down into which on the 
day of their complete Enlightenment so many thousand 
Bodisats had gone. The name of that bathing place is 
the Supatitthita ferry. Putting the vessel on the bank, 
he descended into the river and bathed. 

And having dressed himself again in the garb of the 
Arahats worn by so many thousand Buddhas, he sat 
down with his face to the East; and dividing the rice 
into forty-nine balls of the size of so many single-seeded 
Palmyra fruits, he ate all that sweet milk-rice without 
any water.^ Now that was the only food he had for forty- 
nine days, during the seven times seven days he spent, 
after he became a Buddha, at the foot of the Tree of 
Wisdom. During all that time he had no other food ; 
he did not bathe; nor wmsh his teeth; nor feel the 
cravings of nature. He lived on the joy arising from 
intense Meditation, on the joy arising from the NoMe 
Path, on the joy arising from the Fruit thereof. 

But when he had finished eating that milk-rice, he took 
the golden vessel, and said, “ If I shall be able to-day to 
become a Buddha, let this pot go up the stream ; if not, 
lot it go down the stream ! ” and ho throw it into the water. 
And it went, in spite of the stream, eighty cubits up the 
river iu the middle of the stream, all the way as quickly as 
a fleet horse. And diving into a whirlpool it w’ent to the 
palace of Kiila Nagariija (the Black Snake King) ; and 
striking against the bowls from which the three previous 

^ Tlie fruit of tlie Palmyra (Borassus PlaBoIliformis) lias always three 
seeds. I do not understand the allusion to a ono-seeded Palmyra. 
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Buddhas had eaten, it made them sound “ click! click ! 
and remained stationary as the lowest of them, Kala, 
the snake-king, hearing the noise, exclaimed, “ Yesterday 
a Buddha arose, now to-day another has arisen; ’’ and he 
continued to praise him in many hundred stanzas. 

But the Bodisat spent the heat of the day in a groYe of 
sala-trees in full bloom on the hank of the river. And in 
the evening, when the flowers droop on the stalks, he 
proceeded, like a lion when it is roused, towards the Tree 
of Wisdom, along a path five or six hundred yards wide, 
decked by the gods. The Snakes, and Grenii, and Winged 
Creatures,^ and other superhuman beings, offered him 
sweet- smelling flowers from heaven, and sang heavenly 
songs. The ten thousand world-systems became filled 
with perfumes and garlands and shouts of approval. 

At that time there came from the opposite direction a 
grass-cutter named Sotthiya, carrying grass ; and recog- 
nizing the Grreat Being, he gave him eight bundles of 
grass. The Bodisat took the grass ; and ascending the 
rising ground round the Bo-tree, he stood at the Smith 
of it, looking towards the JSTorth. At that moment the 
Southern horizon seemed to descend below the level of 
the lowest hell, and the Northern horizon mounting up 
seemed to reach above the highest heaven. 

The Bodisat, saying, “This cannot, I think, be the 
right place for attaining Buddhahood,’^ turned round it, 
keeping it on the right hand; and went to the Western 
side, and stood facing the East, Then the Western hori- 
zon seemed to descend beneath the lowest hell, and the 
Eastern horizon to ascend above the highest heaven; 
and to him, where he was standing, the earth seemed 

1 Nug-as, Yakldias and Supannas. The Takkhas are characterized through- 
out the Jutaka stories hy their cannibalism; the female Yakkhas rs sirens 
luring men on to destruction. They are invisible till they assur^j human 
sliapo ; but even then can be recognized hy their red eyes. That the Ceylon 
aborigines are called Yakldias in the MahS[va:gsa probably results from a tra- 
dition of their cannibalism. On the others, sec above, p, 88. 
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to tend lip and down like a great cart wteel lying 
on its axis wlien its circumference is trodden on. 

The Bodisatj saying, ‘'This cannot, I think, be the 
right place for attaining Buddhahood,” turned round it, 
keeping it on the right hand ; and went to the Northern 
side, and stood facing the South. Then the Northern 
horizon seemed to descend beneath the lowest hell, and 
the Southern horizon to ascend above the highest heaven. 

The Bodisat, sa3dng, “This cannot, I think, be the 
right place for attaining Buddhahood,’' turned round it, 
keej)ing it on the right hand; and went to the Western 
side, and stood facing towards the East. Now in the 
East is the place where all the Buddhas have sat cross- 
legged ; and that place neither trembles nor shakes. 

The Great Being, perceiving, “This is the steadfast 
spot chosen by all the Buddhas, the spot for the throwing 
down of the temple of sin,’' took hold of the grass by 
one end, and scattered it there. And immediately there 
was a seat fourteen cubits long. Eor those blades of 
grass arranged themselves in such a form as wmuld be 
bejmnd the power of even the ablest painter or carver to 
design. 

The Bodisat turning his back ujoon the trunk of the 
Bo-tree, and wth his face towards the East, made the 
firm resolve, “My skin, indeed, and nerves, and bones, 
may become arid, and the very blood in my body may 
dry up ; but till I attain to complete insight, this seat I 
will not leave !” And he sat himself down in a cross- 
legged position, firm and immovable, as if welded with a 
hundred thunderbolts. ’ : 

At that time the angel Afara, thinking, “Siddhattha 
the prince wants to free himself from my dominion. I 
will not let him get free yet!” went to the hosts of his 
angels, and told the news. And sounding the drum, 
called “ Satan’s War-cry,” he led forth the army of Satan. 

That army of Mara stretches twelve leagues before him. 
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twelve leagues to right and left of him, behind him it 
reaches to the rocky limits of the world, above him it is 
nine leagues in height ; and the sound of its war-cry is 
heard, twelve leagues away, even as the sound of an 
earthquake. 

Then Mara., the angel, mounted his elej)hant, two hun- 
dred and fifty leagues high, named, ‘‘Girded with moun- 
tains.” And he created for himself a thousand arms, and 
seized all kinds of weapons. And of the remainder, too, 
of the army of Mara, no two took the same weapon ; but 
assuming various colours and various forms, they went on 
to over’whelni the Great Being. 

But the angels of the ten thousand world- systems con- 
tinued speaking the j)raises of the Great Being. Sakka, 
the king of the angels, stood there blowung his trumpet 
Vijayuttara. Now that trumpet is a hrmdred and Gventy 
cubits long, and can itself cause the wand to enter, and 
thus itself give forth a sound which will resound for four 
months, when it becomes still. The Great Black One, the 
king of the Nagas, stood there uttering his praises in 
many hundred stanzas. The archangel Mahii Brahma 
stood there, holding over him the white canopy of state. 
But as the army approached and surrounded the seat 
under the Bo-tree, not one of the angels was able to stay, 
and they fled each one. from the spot where the army met 
them. The Black One, the king of the JSTagas, dived into 
the earth, and went to Manjerika, the palace of the Nagas, 
five hundred leagues in length, and lay down, covering 
his face with his hands. Sakka, taking the Vijayuttara 
trumpet on his back, stopped on the rocky verge of the 
world. Maha Brahma, putting the white canopy of state 
on to the summit of the rocks at the end of the earth, 
went to the world of Brahma. Not a single deity was 
able to keep his place. The Great Being sat there alone. 

But Mara said to his host, “ Friends ! there is no other 
man like Siddhattha, the son of Suddhodana. We cannot 
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giYe liim battle face to face. Let us attack Mm from, be- 
Mnd I ’’ Tbe Great Being looked round on three sides, 
and sav that ail tbe gods bad fled, and tbeir place was 
empty. Then beholding tbe hosts of Mara coming thick 
upon him from the North, he thought, “Against me 
alone this mighty host is putting forth all its energy 
and strength. No father is here, nor mother, nor brother, 
nor any other relatiye to help me. But those ten cardi- 
nal virtues have long been to me as retainers fed from 
my store. So, making the virtues my shield, I must 
strike this host with the sword of virtue, and thus over- 
whelm it ! ” And so he sat meditating on the Ten Per- 
fections.^ 

Then Mara the angel, saying, “Thus will I drive away 
Siddhattha,’^ caused a whirlwind to blow. And imme- 
diately such winds rushed together from the four corners 
of the earth as could have torn down the peaks of moun- 
tains half a league, two leagues, three leagues high— - 
could have rooted up the shrubs and trees of the forest — 
and could have made of the towns and villages around 
one heap of ruins. But through the majesty of the 
goodness of the Great Being, they reached him with their 
power gone, and even the hem of his robe they were un- 
able to shake. 

Then saying, “ I will overwhelm him with water and 
so slay him,” he caused a mighty rain to fall. And 
the clouds gathered, overspreading one another by hun- 
dreds and by thousands, and poured forth rainy and by 
the violence of the torrents the earth wns saturated ,* 
and a great flood, overtopping the trees of the forest, 
apjnoached the Great Being. But it was not able to wet 
on his robe even the space where a dew-drop might fall. 

Then he caused a storm of rocks to fall. And mighty, 
mighty, mountain peaks came through the air, spitting 

^ His acquisition of the Ten Perfections, or Cardinal Virtues, is dosoribed 
above, pp. 64-58. 
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fort'll lire and smoke. But as they readied tlie Great 
Being, they clianged into bouquets of beayenly flmrers. 

Then lie raised a storm of deadly weapons. . And they 
came — one-edged, and two-edged swords, and spears, and 
arrows — smoking and flaming through the sky. But as 
they reached the Groat Being, they became flowers from 
heaven. 

Then he raised a storm of charcoal. But the embers, 
though they came through tlie sky as red as red Kiqsuka 
flowers, wore scattered at the feet of the future Buddha as 
heavenly flowers. 

Then he raised a storm of ashes ; and the ashes came 
through the air excioeding hot, and in colour like tiro ; but 
they fell at the feet of the future Buddha as the dust of 
sandal" wood. 

Then he raised a storm of sand ; and the sand, exceeding 
fine, came smoking and flaming through the air ; hut it 
fell at the feet of the future Buddha as heavenly flowers. 

Then he raised a storm of mud. And the mud came 
smoking and flaming through the air ; but it fell at the 
feet of the future Buddha as heavenly perfume. 

Then saying, “ By this I will terrify Siddhattha, and 
drive him away ! ” he brought on a thick darkness. And 
the darkness became fourfold ; but when it reached the 
future Buddha, it disappeared as darkness does before the 
brightness of the sun. 

Thus wms Miira unable by these nine — the -wind, and 
the rain, and the rocks, and the weapons, and the char- 
coal, and the ashes, and the sand, and the mud, and the 
darkness — to drive away the future Buddha. So he 
called on his host, and said, “ Why stand you still ? 
Seize, or slay, or drive away this prince ! ” And himself 
mounted the Mountain- girded, and seated on his back, he 
approached the future Buddha, and cried out, “ Get up, 
Siddhattha, from that seat ! It does not belong to thee ! 
It is meant for me ! 
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The Great Being listened to Ms words, and said, 
^‘ Mara! it is not by you that the Ten Cardinal Tirtues 
have been perfected, nor the lesser Virtues, nor the 
higher Virtues. It is not yon who have sacrificed your- 
self in the five great Acts of Self-renunciation, who have 
diligently sought after Knowledge, and the Salvation of 
the world, and the attainment of Wisdom. This seat does 
not belong to thee, it is to me that it belongs.'’’ 

Then the enraged Mara, unable to endure the vehe- 
mence of his anger, cast at the Great Being that 
Sceptre- javelin of his, the barb of which was in shape 
as a wheel. But it became a garland of flowers, and 
remained as a canopy over him, whose mind was bent 
upon good. 

Kow at other times, when that Wicked One throws his 
Sceptre- javelin, it cleaves asunder a pillar of solid rock as 
if it were the tender shoot of a bambu. When, however, 
it thus turned into a garland-canopy, all the host of Miira 
shouted, ‘^Now he shall rise from his seat and flee!” 
and they hurled at him huge masses of rock. But these 
too fell on the ground as bouquets at the feet of Him 
whose mind was bent upon good ! 

And the angels stood on the edge of the rocks that 
encircle the world; and stretching forwards in amaze- 
ment, they looked on, saying, “Lost! lost is Siddhattha 
the Prince, the glorious and beautiful! What can he 
do to save himself ! ” 

Then the Great Being exclaimed, “I have reached the 
throne on which sit the Buddhas-to-be when they are 
perfect in all goodness, on that day when they shall reach 
Enlightenment.” 

And he said to Mara, standing there before him, “ Maia, 
who is witness that thou hast given alms ? ” 

And Mara stretched forth his hand to the hosts of his 
followers, and said, “ So many are my witnesses.” 

And that moment there arose a shout as the sound of 
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an eartliqualce from tlie hosts of the Evil One, saying, “ I 
am his witness ! I am his witness ! 

Then the Tempter addressed the Great Being, and said, 
“Siddhattha! who is witness that thou hast given 

And the Great Being answered, ‘^Thou hast living 
witnesses that thou hast given alms : and I have in this 
place no living witness at ail. But not counting the 
alms I have given in other births, let this great and 
solid earth, unconscious though it be, be witness of the 
seven hundredfold great alms I gave when I was born as i, 
Wessantara 1 ” 

And withdrawing his right hand from beneath his robe, 
he stretched it forth towards the earth, and said, ^^Are 
you, or are you not witness of the seven hundredfold 
great gift I gave in my birth as Wessantara ? ” 

And the great Earth uttered a voice, saying, “I am 
■witness to thee of that ! overwhelming as it were the 
hosts of the Evil One as with the shout of hundreds of 
thousands of foes. 

Then the mighty elephant “Girded with mountains,” 
as he realized what the generosity of Wessantara had been, 
fell down on his knees before the Great Being. And the 
army of Mara fled this way and that way, so that not even 
two were left together ; throwing off their clothes and 
their turbans, they fled, each one straight on before him. 

But the heavenly hosts, when they saw that the army 
of Mara had fled, cried out, “ The Tempter is overcome ! 
Siddhattha the Prince has prevailed ! Come, let us T 
honour the Yictor ! ” And the ISTagas, and the Winged | ; 
Creatures, and the Angels, and the Archangels, each 
urging his comrades on, went up to the Great Being at j' 
the Bo-tree’s foot, and as they came, t 

274. At the Bo-tree’s foot the Niiga bands |, 

Shouted, for joy that the Sage had won ; f' 

“ The Blessed Buddha — he hath prevailed ! j; 

And the Tempter is overthrown 
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275. At tlie Bo-treo^s foot the Winged Ones 
Shouted, for joy that the Sage had -won ; 

‘‘ The Blessed Buddha — ^he hath prevailed ! 

And the Tempter is overthrown ! 

276. At the Bo-tree’s foot the Angel hosts 
Shouted, for joy that the Sage had won ; 

“ The Blessed Buddha — he hath prevailed ! 

And the Tempter is overthrown ! ” 

277. At the Bo-tree’s foot the Brahma Gods 
Shouted, for joy that the Sage had won ; 

“ The Blessed Buddha — ^he hath prevailed I 
And the Tempter is overthrown I” 

The other gods, too, in the ten thousand world- systems, 
offered garlands and perfumes and uttered his praises 
aloud.’' 

It was while the sun was still above the horizon, that 
the Great Being thus put to flight the army of the Evil 
One^ Then, whilst the Bo-tree paid him homage, as it were, 
by its shoots like sprigs of red coral falling over his robe, 
he acquired in the first watch of the night the Knowledge 
of the Past, in the middle watch the Knowledge of the 
Present, and in the third watch the Knowledge of the 
Chain of Causation which leads to the Origin of Evil.^ 
Now on his thus revolving this way and that way, and 
tracing backwards and forwards, and thoroughly realizing- 
the twelvefold Chain of Causation, the ten thousand 
world-systems quaked twelve times even to their ocean 
boundaries. And again, when the Great Being, making 
the ten thousand, world- systems to shout for joy, attained 
at break of day to complete Enlightenment, the whole 
ten thousand world- systems became glorious as on a festive 
day. The streamers of the flags and banners raised 
on the edge of the rocky boundary to the Easfof the world 

^ Putbe-nivasa-fiana, Dibba-cabkbu, and Paticca-sainiippada. 
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readied to tlie very West ; and so fhose on tlie West 
and ^Torth, and Sonth, readied to tlie East, andSoiith, and 
jN^ortli; while in like manner those of flags and banners 
on the surface of the earth reached to the highest heaven, 
and those of flags and banners in heaven swept down upon 
the earth. Throughout the universe flowering trees put 
forth their blossoms, and fruit-bearing trees were loaded 
with clusters of fruit ; the trunks and branches of trees, and 
even the creepers, were covered with bloom ; lotus wreaths 
hung from the sky; and lilies by sevens .sprang, one 
above another, even from the very rocks. The ten thou- 
sand world- systems as they revolved seemed like a mass 
of loosened wreaths, or like a nosegay tastefully arranged: 
and the great Voids between them, the hells whose dark- 
ness the rays of seven suns had never been able to dis- 
perse, became filled with light. The waters of the Great 
Ocean became sweet, down to its profoimdest depths ; and 
the rivers were stayed in their course. The blind from 
birth received their sight; the deaf from birth heard 
sound; the lame from birth could use their feet; and 
chains and bonds w'ere loosed, and fell away.^ 

It was thus in surpassing glory and honour, and with 
many wonders happening around, that he attained Om- 
niscience, and gave vent to his emotion in the Hymn of 
Triumph, sung by all the Buddhas. 

278. Long have I wandered ! long! 

Bound by the Chain of Life, 

Through many births : 

Seeking thus long, in vain, 

‘‘^Whence comes this Life in man, his Consciousness, 
hisPainV’ 

And hard to bear is Birth, 

When pain and death but lead to Birth again. 

1 Compare tte Thirty-two Good Omens at the Buddha’s Birth, above, p. C 4 . 
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Found! It is found 1 
0 Cause of Individuality ! 

Ho longer slialt tKou make a touse for me : 

Broken are aU tky beams. 

Thy ridge-pole shattered ! 

Into Hirvana now my mind has past : 

The end of cravings has been reached at last ! ’• 


^ The ti-ain, of thought is explained at length in my “Buddhism,” pp. 

100-112, Shortly, it amounts to this. The Unconscious has no pain: with- 
out Consciousness, Individuality, there would be no pain. What gives men 
Consciousness ? It is due to a grasping, craving, sinful condition of heart. 

The absence of these cravings is Nirvana. Having reached Nirvana, Con- 
sciousness endures hut for a time (until the body dies), and it will then no 
longer he renewed. The beams of sin, the ridge-pole of care, give to the 
house of individuality its seeming strength: hut in the peace of Nirvana 
they have passed away. The Bodisat is now Buddha: he has reached 
Nirvana: he has solved the great mystery ; the jewel of salvation sought 
through so many ages has been found at last ; and the long, long struggle ' 

is over. 

The following is Spence Hardy’s literal translation given in his “ Manual 
of Buddhism,” p. 180, where similar versions by Gogerly and Tumour wiU 
he found; but they scarcely seem, to me to express the inner meaning of 
these difficult and beautiful verses :■ — 

Through many different births 
I have run (to me not having found), 

Seeking the architect of the desire resembling house, 1 

Painful are repeated births ! 

0 house-builder ! I have seen (thee). 

Again a house thou canst not build for me. 

1 have broken thy rafters. 

Thy central support is destroyed. 

To'Nirvana my mind has gone. _ _ ^ 

I have arrived at the extinction of evil-desire. 

The figure of the house is found also in Mann (vi. lO-Sl); in the “ Lalita 
Vistara ” (p. 107 of Foucaux’s Gya Teher Rol Pa) ; and in the Adi Grauth 
(Trutapp, pp. 215, 216, 471). The last passage is as follows 

A storm of divine knowledge has come ! V 

The shutters of Delusion all are blown away — are there no longer ; 

The posts of Double-mindedness are broken down ; the ridge-pole of spiritual . ’ 

Blindness is shattered : 

The roof of Craving has fallen on the ground; the vessel of Folly has burst ! 
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THE PROXIMATE OR LAST EPOOH.i '• 

How wliilst lie was still seated tEere, after Ee Ead sung 
tEe Hymn of TriumpE, tEe Blessed One tEougEt, “ It is 
in order to attain to tEis tErone of triumpE tEat I Eaye 
undergone successive EirtEs for so long a time,^ tEat I 
severed my crowned Eead from my neck and gave it 
away, tEat I tore out my darkened eyes and my Eeart’s 
flesE and gave tEem away, tEat I gave away to serve 
otEers sucE sons as Jali tEe Prince, and sucE daugEters 
as KanEa Jinii tEe Princess, and sucE wives as Maddi tEe 
Queen. TEis seat is a tErone of triumpE to me, and a 
tErone of glory ; wEile seated on it my aims Eave been 
fulfilled : I will not leave it yet.” And Ee sat there 
absorbed in many tEougEts ® for tEose seven days referred 
to ill tEe text, beginning, ‘‘And tEen tEe Blessed One 
sat motionless for seven days, realizing tEe bliss of 
Hirvana.” 

How certain of tEe angels began to doubt, tbinking, 
“TEere must be sometEing more SiddEattEa Eas to do 
tEis day, for Ee still lingers seated tEere." TEe Master, 
knowing tEeir tEougEts, and to appease tEeir doubts, 
rose into tEe air, and performed tEe miracle of making 
anotEer appearance like unto Eimself.^ 

And tEe Master having thus by this miracle dispelled 
the angels’ doubts, stood a little to the HortE-east of the 

^ See above, p. 2. A similar explanation is here repeated in a gloss. 

* Literally for four asaT^kheyyas and a hundred thousand kalpas. 

® Anekakoti-sata-sahassa samSpattiyo samapajjanto. 

^ Yamaka-putihSriyag ; literally •twin-miracle.’ Comp. pp. 88, 193, of the 
text, and Mah. p. 107. I am not sure of the meaning of the expression. 
Eigandet, p. 93, has ‘performed a thousand wonders.' Hardy, p. 181, omits 
the clausa ; and Eeal omits the whole episode. A gloss here adds that the 
Buddha performed a similar miracle on three other occasions. 
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throne, thinking, “ It was on that throne that I attained 
omniscience.” And he thus spent seven days gazing 
steadfastly at the spot where he had gained the result of 
the deeds of virtue fulfilled through such countless years. 
And that spot became known as the Dagaba of the Stead- 
fast Gaze. 


Then he created between the throne and the spot where ^ 

he had stood a cloistered walk, and he spent seven days 
walking up and down in that jewelled cloister which 
stretched from East to West. And that spot became 
known as the Dagaba of the Jewelled Cloister. 

But for the fourth week the angels created to the 
North-west of the Bo-tree a house of gems; and he spent 
the week seated there cross-legged, and thinking out the 
Abhidhamma Pitaka both book by book and generally 
in respect of the origin of all things as therein explained. ^ 

(But the Abhidhammikas ^ say that House of Gems here 
means either a mansion built of the seven kinds of jewels, 
or the place where the seven books were thought out: 
and as they give these two explanations of the passage, 
both should be accepted as correct.) 

Having thus spent four weeks close to the Bo-tree, he 
went, in the fifth week, to the Shepherd’s Nigrodha-tree : f 

and sat there meditating on the Truth, and enjoying the 
sweetness of Nirvana.® : 


Now at that time the angel Mara thought to himself, 
“So long a time have I followed this man seeking some 
fault in him, and find no sin in him ; and now, indeed, he 
is beyond my power.” And overcome with sorrow he sat 
down on the highway, and as he thought of the following 
sixteen things he drew sixteen linos on the ground. 
Thinking, “ I did not attain, as he did, to the perfection of 

^ The monks whose duty it is to learn by heart, repeat, and commentate 
upon the seven books in the Abhidhamma Ihtaka. See above, p. 78. 

2 Perhaps the clause should he rendered : Eealiziiig the sweet 

sense of salvation gained, and the Truth (Dhamma) may he used in contra- 
distinction to Ahhidharma of the rest of the Scriptures, 
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Cliarity ; therefore I liave not become like Mm/’ be drew 
one line. Tben tbininng, “I did not attain, as be did, 
to tbe Perfections of Groodness, and Self-sacrifice, and 
Wisdom, and Exertion, and Long'snffering, and Truth, 
and Eesolution, and Kindness, and Equanimity ;^ therefore 
I have not become like him,” he drew nine more lines. 
Then thinking, “I did not attain the Ten Perfections, 
the conditions precedent to the acquisition of the extra- 
ordinary loiowledge of the objects of sense, and therefore 
I have not become like him,” he drew the eleventh line. 
Then thinking, I did not attain to the Ten Perfections, 
the conditions i^recedent to the acquisition of the extra- 
ordinary knowledge of inclinations and dispositions, of 
the attainment of compassion, of the double miracle, of 
the removal of hindrances, and of omniscience ; therefore 
I have not become like him,” he drew the five other lines. 
And so lie sat on the highway, drawing sixteen linos for 
these sixteen thoughts. 

At that time Craving, Discontent, and Liist,^ the three 
daughters of Mara, could not find their father, and were 
looking for him, wondering where he could be. And 
when they saw him, sad at heart, writing on the ground, 
they went up to him, and asked, “ Why, dear, are jou sad 
and sorrowful .P ” 

And he answered, “Beloved, this illustrious mendicant 
is escaping from my power. Long have I watched, but 
in vain, to find some fault in him. Therefore it is that I 
am sad and sorrowful.” 

“ Be that as it may,” replied they, “ think not so. We 
will subject him to our influence, and come back bringing- 
him captive with us.” 

“Beloved,” said he, “you cannot by any means bring 
him under your influence; he stands firm in faith, un- 
wavering.” 

^ On these Ton Perfeetions, see above, pp. 15-18, andpp. 64-68. 

* Tanba, Aratl, and Eaga. 
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“ But we are women,” was the reply; “this moment 
we will bring him hound by the allurements of passion. 
Bo not you be so grieved.” 

So they approached the Blessed One, and said, “0, 
holy man, upon thee we humbly wait I ” 

But the Blessed One neither paid any attention to their 
words, nor raised his eyes to look at them. He sat 
plunged in the joy of Nirvana, with a mind made free 
by the complete extinction of sin. . 

Then the daughters of Mara considered with them- 
selves ; “Various are men’s tastes. Some fall in love 
with virgins, some with young women, some with mature 
women, some with older women. We will tempt him 
in various forms.” So each of them assumed the appear- 
ance of a hundred women, — -virgins, women who had 
never had a child, or only once, or only twice, middle- 
aged women, older women, — and six times they went up 
to the Blessed One, and professed themselves his humble 
handmaidens ; and to that even the Blessed One paid no 
attention, since he was made free by the complete extinc- 
tion of sin. 

Now, some teachers say that when the Blessed One saw 
them appi-oaehing in the form of elderly women, he com- 
manded, saying, “ Let these women remain just as they 
are, with broken teeth and bald heads.” This should not 
be believed, for the Master issues not such commands. 

But the Blessed One said, “ Depart ye ! Why strive 
ye thus ? Such things might be done in the presence of 
men who linger in the paths of sin ; but I have put away 
lust, have put away ill-will, have put away folly.” And 
he admonished them in those two verses from the Chapter 
on the Buddha in the Scripture Verses : 

280. No one can e’er disturb his self-control 

Whose inward victories, once gained, are never 
lost. 



log 


THE BLISS OF HOLINESS. 

TKat Sinless One, tlie Wise, wKose mind embraces 
all— 

How — ^by wbat guile— wbat sin— can you allure 
bim to bis fall ? 

281. He wbo bas no ensnaring, venomous desire ; 

Ho craving wants to lead bim augbt astray : 

Tbe Sinless One, tbe Wise, whose mind embraces 
aU— 

How — by wbat guile — wbat sin — can you allure 
bim to bis fall 

And tbiis these women returned to their father, con- 
fessing that be bad spoken truth when be bad said that 
tbe Blessed One was not by any means to be led away 
by any unholy desire. 

But tbe Blessed One, when be bad spent a week at that 
spot, went on to tbe Mucalinda-tree. There be spent a 
week, Mucalinda, tbe snake-king, when a storm arose, 
shielding bim with seven folds of bis bood, so that the 
Blessed One enjoyed tbe bliss of salvation as if be bad 
been resting in a pleasant chamber, remote from all dis- 
turbance. Thence be went away to a Rajayatana-tree, 
and there also sat down enjoying tbe bliss of salvation. 
And so seven weeks passed away, during which be expe- 
rienced no bodily wants, but fed on the joy of Meditation, 
the joy of the Paths, and the joy of tbe Fruit thereof 
(that is, of Hirvana) .^ 

How, as be sat there on the last day of the seven weeks 
— ^tbe forty-ninth day— be felt a desire to bathe bis face. 
And Sakka, the king of the gods, brought a fruit of tbe 
Myrobolan- tree, and gave him to eat. And Sakka, too, 
provided a tooth-cleanser of the thorns of tbe snake- 
creeper, and water to bathe bis face. And tbe Master 

^ Dhammapada, versea 179, 180. * See “ Buddhism," pp. 108-110. 
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used tliG tooth-cleanser, and bathed bis face, and sat bim 
down there at the foot of the tree. 

At that time two merchants, Tapassu and Bhallnka by 
name, were travelling from Orissa to Central India ^ with 
five hundred carts. And an angel, a blood relation of 
theirs, stopped their carts, and moved their hearts to offer 
food to the Master. And they took a rice cake, and a 
honey cake, and went up to the Master, and said, “O, 
Blessed One! have mercy upon us, and accept this 
food.” 

Now, on the day when he had received the sweet rice- 
milk, his bowl had disappeared;^ so the Blessed One 
thought, “ The Buddhas never receive food in their hands. 
How shall I take it ?” Then the four Gruardian Angels 
knew his thought, and, coming from the four corners of 
heaven, they brought bowls made of sapphire. And the 
Blessed One accepted them. Then they brought four 
other bowls, made of jet ; and the Blessed One, out of 
kindness to the four angels, received the four, and, placing 
them one above another, commanded, saying, “ Let them 
become one.” And the four closed up into one of medixmi 
size, becoming visible only as lines round the mouth of it. 
The Blessed One received the food into that new-created 
bowl, and ate it, and gave thanks. 

The two brothers took refuge in the Buddha, the Truth, 
and the Order, and became professed disciples. Then, 
when they asked him, saying, “ Lord, bestow upon us 
something to which we may pay reverence,” with his oato. 
right hand he tore from his head, and gave to them, the 
Hair-relics. And they built a Diigaba in their own city, 
and placed the gelics within it.3 

* Ukkala to Mafjhiraa-desa, The latter iaclucled all the Buddhist Holy 
Land, from the modern Patna to Allaliahad. See above, p. 61, note. 

See at)oye,'p., 93."' ■ 

_ ” Wo have here an interesting, instance of the growth of legend to authen- 
ticate and add glory to local relics, of which other instances will he found in 
“ Buddhism,” p. 195. The ancient form of this legend, as found hero, must 


THE BUDDHA HESITATES. iir 

But tlie Perfectly Enliglitened One rose up thence, and 
returned to the Shepherd’s ]S"igrodha-tree, and sat down 
at its foot. And no sooner was he seated there, consider- 
ing the depth of the Truth which he had gained, than 
there arose in his mind a douht (felt hy each of the 
Buddhas as he became aware of his having arrived at 
Truth) that he had not that kind of abiKty necessary to 
explain that Truth to others. 

Then the great Pailer of the Brahma heavens, exclaim- 
ing, “ Alas! the world is lost! Alas! the world will he 
altogether lost ! ” brought with him the rulers and arch- 
angels of the heavens in tens of thousands of world- 
systems, and went up to the Master, and said, “ O 
Blessed Lord, mayst thou proclaim the Truth ! Proclaim 
the Truth, O Blessed Lord!” and in other words of 
like purport begged from him the preaching of the 
Truth. 

Then the Master granted his request. And considering 
to whom he should first reveal the Truth, thought at first 
of xilara, hi.s former teacher, as one who would quickly 
compreliend it. But, on further refioction, he perceived 
that Aliira had beou dead seven days. So he fixed on 
Uddaka, but perceived that he too had died that very 
evening. Then ho thought of the five mendicants, how 
faithfully they had served him for a time ; and ca.sting 
about in his mind where they then might bo, ho perceived 
they were at the Deer-forest in. Benares. And ho deter- 
mined, saying, “ There I will go to 'inaugurate the Eing- 

havc !U'i.sen when the relics were still in Orissa. Both the Burme.sG and 
Ceylonese now claim to possess them. The former say that the two mer- 
chants wore Burmose, and that the Dagahaahoyc referred to is the celebrated 
sanctuary of Shooay Dagob (Bigandet, p. 101, ‘2nd eel.). The latter say that 
the Dagiiba was in Orissa, and that the hair-relics were brought thence to 
Ceylon in 4-90 A.D., in the manner related in the Kesa Dliut'u Vagsa, and 
referred to in the Maha Vagsa. (See verses 43-66 of my edition of the 80th 
chap, of the M. V. in the J. II. A. S. 1876.) The legend in the text is 
found in an ancient inscription on the great bell at llaugoou (Hough’s 
version in the Asiatic Eesearches, vol, xvi. ; comp. Hardy, M. B. p. 183; 
Beal, Eom. Leg.) p. 240. 
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dom of Righteousness.” But lie delayed a few days, 
begging his daily food in the neighbourhood of the Bo- 
tree, with the intention of going to Benares on the full- 
moon day of the month of May. 

And at dawn of the fourteenth day of the month, when 
the night had passed away, he took his robe and his 
bowl; and had gone eighteen leagues, just half way, 
when he met the Hindu mendicant TJpaka. And he 
announced to him how he had become a Buddha ; and on 
the evening of that day he arrived at the hermitage near 
Benares.^ 

The five mendicants, seeing already from afar the 
Buddha coming, said one to another, Rriend, here comes 
the mendicant Gotama. He has turned back to a free 
use of the necessaries of life, and has recovered roundness 
of form, acuteness of sense, and beauty of complexion. 
We ought to pay him no reverence ; but as he is, after 
all, of a good family, he deserves the honour of a seat. So 
we will simply prepare a seat for him.” 

The Blessed One, casting about in his mind (by the power 
that he had of knowing what was going on in the thoughts 
of all beings) as to what they were thinking, knew their 
thoughts. Then, concentrating that feeling of his love which 
was able to pervade generally all beings in Oarth and 
heaven, he directed it specially towards them. And the 
sense of his love diffused itself through their hearts; and 
as he came nearer and nearer, unable any longer to adhere to 
their resolve, they rose from their seats, and bowed down 
before him, and welcomed him with every mark of rever- 
ence and respect. But, not knowing that ho had become 
a Buddha, they addressed him, in everything they said, 
either by name, or as “ Brother.” Then the Blessed One 
announced to them his Buddhahood, saying, ‘‘ 0 mendi- 
cants, address not a Buddha by his name, or as ‘brother.^ 

^ Isipatana, the hermitaj^e in the Deer-forest close to Benares. See above, 
p. 91. 
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And I, 0 mendicants, a,.i.n a Buddha, clear in insig’ht, as 
those who have gone hefore.’’*- 

Then, seated on tlie place prepared for him, and 
surroimded hj myriads of angels, he addressed the five 
attendant elders, just as the moon was passing out of 
con j unction dvd til the lunar mansion in June, and taught 
them in that discourse which was The Foimdatmi of the 
Kingdom of Kightmmness. 

Of the five Elders, Kondanya the Believer" gained in 
knowledge as the discourse went on ; and as it concluded, 
he, with myriads of angels, had arrived at the Fruit of the 
First Path.'^ And the blaster, who remained there for the 
rainy season, sat in the iirihCira. the next day, when the 
other four had gone a-begging, talking to Vappa : and 
Yappa that morning attained to the Fruit of the First 
Path. And, in a similar manner, Bhaddiya on the next 
day, and Maha ISfama on the next, and Assaji on the next, 
attained to the Fruit of the First Path. And, on the 
fifth day, he called all five to his side, and preached to 
them the discourse On the Kon-existence of the Soul; and at 
the end of that discourse all the five ciders attained to 
Nirvana.' . ■ 

Tlien the Master perceived that Yhsa, a young man of 
good family, wais capable of entering the Paths. And at 
night-time, as he wns going away, liaiang left his home in 
weariness of the ivorld, the Master called him, saying, 
“Follow'' me, Tasa ! ” and on that very night he attained to 
the Fruit of the First Path, and on the next day to Arahat- 
ship. And He received also the other fifty-four, his com- 
panions, into the order, with the formula, “ Follow me ! 
and caused them to attain to Arahatship. 

Now' w’'hen there were thus in the w'orld sixty-one persons 
who had become Arahats, the Master, after the rainy season 

^ Tatliagato Saramusambucldlio. 

- So culled from his uctioii on this occasion. See above, pp. 72, 73. 

3 That is, became free from the delusion of soul, from doubt, and from 
belief iu the efficacy of rites and ceremonies. “Buddhism,” pp. 95, 108. 
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and tlie Feast "with whicb. it closes were oyer, sent out tlie 
sixty in different directions, with the words, '‘Go forth, 
D mendicants, preaching and teaching.” And himself 
going towards XJruvela, overcame at the Kappasiya forest, 
half way thither, the thirty young Bhadda-vaggiyan 
nobles. Of these the least advanced entered the First, 
and the most advanced the Third Path ; and he received 
them all into the Order with the formula, " Follow me ! ” 
And sending them also forth into the regions round about, 
he himself went on to Uruvela. 

There he overcame, by performing three thousand five 
hundred miracles, the three Hindu ascetics, brothers, — 
XJruvela Kassapa and the rest, — ^who had one thousand 
disciples. And he received them into the Order with 
the formula, "Follow me !” and established them in 
Arahatship by his discourse, when they were seated on 
the Gaya-sisa hill, " On the Lessons to he tlrmcnfrom Fire’* 
And attended by these thousand Arahats, he went to the 
grove called the Palm- grove, hard by Bajagaha, with the 
object of redeeming the promise he had made to Bimbl- 
sara the Idng.^ 

When the king heard from the keeper of the grove the 
saying, " The Master is come,^’ he went to the Master, 
attended by innumerable priests and nobles, and fell down 
at the feet of the Buddha, — those sacred feet, which bore 
on their surface the mystic figure of the sacred wheel, 
and gave forth a halo of light like a canopy of cloth of 
gold. Then he and his retinue respectfully took their 
seats on one side. 

How the question occurred to those priests and nobles, 
" How is it, then has the Great Mendicant entered as a 
student in religion under Uruvela Hassapa, or Uruvela 
Kassapa under the Great Mendicant ? ” And the Blessed 
One, becoming aware of their thus doubting within them- 
selves, addressed the Elder in the verse— 

^ See aboYO p, 89, 


282. "^Yliat liast thou seen, 0 dweller in IlruYola, 

That thou hast abandoned the Fire God, counting 

thyself poor ? 

I ask thee, Kassapa, the meaning of this thing : 
How is it thou hast given up the sacrifice of fire 

And the Elder, perceiving what the Blessed One intended, 
replied in the verse— 

283. Some men rely on sights, and sounds, and taste, 
Others on sensual love, and some on sacrifice ; 

But this, I see, is dross so long as sin reiuains. 
Therefore I find no charm in ofierings great, or 

small. 

And (in order to make known his discipleship) he bowed 
his head to the Buddha’s feet, saying, ‘‘ The Blessed 
Lord is my master, and I am the disciple!” And 
seven times he rose into the air up to tlio height of 
one, two, three, and so on, up to the height of seven 
palm-trees ; and descending again, ho sainted the Buddha, 
and respectfully took a seat aside. Soeing that wonder, 
the multitude praised the Master, saying, “ Ah I how 
great is the power of the Buddhas ! Even so mighty 
an infidel as this has thought him worthy ! Even TJruvela 
Kassapa has broken through the net of delusion, and has 
yielded to the successor of the Buddhas ! ” 

But the Blessed One said, Hot now only have I 
overcome TTruvela Kassapa; in former ages, too, he was 
conquered by me.” And he uttered in that connexion 
the Maha Narada Kmmpa Jdtaka, and proclaimed tlie 
Four Truths. And the Icing of Magadlia, with nearly 
all his retinue, attained to the Fruit of the First Path, 
and the rest became lay disciples (without entering the 
Paths).^ 

1 Up-dsakas ; tliat is, those who hare takea the Three Eefuges and the vow 
to keep the Five Conimaiidincnts (“Buddhism,” pp. 139, 160). 
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And tlie king still sitting near the Master told kirn of 
the five visiles lie kad kad; and tken, confessing kis faitk, 
lie invited tlie Blessed One for tke next day, and rising 
from kis side, departed witk respectful salutation. 

Tke next day all tke men wko dwelt in Rajagaka, 
eigkteen hotis in number, botk tkose wko had already seen 
tke Blessed One, and tkose wko kad not, came out early 
from Rajagaka to tke Grrove of Reeds to see tke successor 
of tke Buddkas. Tke road, six miles long, could not contain 
tkem. Tke wkole of tke Grrove of Reeds became like a 
basket packed quite full. Tke multitude, bekolding tke 
exceeding beauty of Him wkose power is Wisdom, could 
not contain tkeir deligkt, Vannabku was it called (tkat is, 
tke Place of Praise), for at suck spots all tke greater and 
lesser ckaracteristics of a Buddka, and tke glorious beauty 
of kis person, . are fated to be sung. Tkere was not room 
for even a single mendicant to get out on tke road, or in 
tke grove, so crowded was it witk tke multitude gazing 
at tke beautiful form of tke Being endowed witk tke ten- 
fold power of Wisdom. 

So tkat day tkey say tke tkrone of Sakka felt kot, to 
warn bim tkat tke Blessed One migkt be deprived of 
nouriskmenk wkick skould not be. And, on considera- 
tion, ke understood tke reason ; and ke took tke form of 
a young Brakman, and descended in front of tke Buddka, 
and made way for him, singing the praises of tke Buddka, 
tke Truth, and tke Order. And ke walked in front, mag- 
nifying tke Master in these verses : 

284. He whose passions are subdued has come to Eaja- 
gaka 

Grlorious as Singl gold,— tke Blessed One ; 

And witk kirn those wko once were more as- 

cetics, ■■■'." ■ ■ ■ 

How all subdued in heart and freed from sin. 
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285. He Avlio is free from sin lias come to Hajagaliu 

Grlorions as Sing*! gold, “the Blessed One ; 

And with him those who once were mere as- 
cetics, 

How freed from sin and saved. 

286. He who has crossed the flood ^ has come to Euja- 

gaha 

Grlorions as Siiigi gold, — -the Blessed One ; 

And with him those who once were mere as- 
cetics, 

But now crossed o’er the flood and freed from sin. 

287. He whose dwelhng and whose wisdom are ten- 

fold ; 

He who has seen and gained ten precious 
things;^ 

Attended hy ten hundred UvS a retinue, — - 
The Blessed One, “has come to Eajagaha. 

The multitude, seeing the heautj^ of the young Brahman, 
thought, ‘‘This young Brahman is exceeding fair, and yet 
we have never yet heheld him.” And they said, “Whence 
comes the young Brahman, or whose son is he ? ” And 
the young Brahman, hearing what they said, answered in 
'the' verse, ^ • 

288. He who is wise, and aE snhdued in heart, 

The Buddha, the unequalled among men, 

The Arahat, the most happy upon earth ! — 

His servant am 1. 

Then the Master entered upon the path thus made free 
by the Archangel, and entered Eajagaha attended by a 

1 Tinno, crossed the ocean of transmigration. 

2 That is, the Four Paths, the Four Fruits tliereof, Nirvana, and the 
Scriptures (or the Truth, Dhamma). 
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thousand mendicants. The king gave a great donation to 
the Order with the Bnddha at their head ; and had water 
hroTight, bright as gems, and scented with flowers, in a 
golden goblet. And he poured the water over the hand 
of the Buddha, in token of the presentation of the Bambu 
Grove, saying, ‘‘I, my lord, cannot live without the 
Three Gems (the Buddha, the Order, and the Faith). 
In season and out of season I would visit the Blessed One. 
How the Grove of B,eeds is far away ; but this Grove of 
mine, called the Bambu Grove, is close by, is easy of 
resort, and is a fit dwelling-place for a Buddha. Let the 
Blessed One accept it of me I ’’ 

At the acceptance of this monastery the broad earth 
shook, as if it said, “How the Beligioii of Buddha has 
taken root ! For in ail India there is no dwelling- 
place, save the Bambu Grove, whose acceptance caused 
the earth to shake : and in Ceylon there is no dwelling- 
place, save the Great Wihara, whose acceptance caused 
the earth to shake. 

And when the Master had accepted the Bambu Grove 
Monastery, and had given thanks for it, he rose from his 
seat and went, surrounded by the members of the Order, 
to the Bambu Grove. 

How at that time two ascetics, named Sariputta and 
Moggallana, were living near Bajagaha, seeking after 
salvation. Of these, Sariputta, seeing the Elder Assaji 
on his begging round, was pleasurably impressed by 
him, and waited on him, and heard from him the verso 
beginning,^ — 

“ What things soever are produced from oauses.^’i 
And he attained to the blessings which result from con- 

_ ^ The celebrated verse here referred to has been found inscribed several 
times in the ruins of the great Dagaba a.t Isipatana, and faesirailes are given 
in Cmmingham’s; Arclueoiogical Reports, plate xxxiv; vol. i. p. 123. The 
text is given by Burnouf in the Lotus de la Bonne Loi, p. 523 ; and in the 
Mahu Vagga, pp. 40, 41. See also Hardy’s Manual, p, 196. 
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version; and repeated tliat verse to Ms companion 
Moggalluna tlie ascetic. And lie, too, attained to tlie 
Messings wliicli first result from, conversion. And eacli 
of them left Sanjaya,^ and witli'Ms attendants took orders 
under tlie Master. Of tliese two, Moggallana attained 
AraliatsMp in seven days, and Saripiitta tlie Elder in 
lialf a montli. And tlie Master appointed tliese two to 
the office of Ms Chief Disciples; and on tlie day on 
wMch Saripiitta the Elder attained ArahatsMp, he held 
the so-called Council of the Disciples," 

hTow whilst the Successor of the Buddhas was dwelling 
there in the Banihii Grove, Suddhodana the king heard 
that his son, who for six years had devoted himself to 
works of self-mortification, had attained to Complete En- 
lightenment, had founded the Kingdom of Kighteousness, 
and was then dwelling at the Bambu Grove near Itaja- 
gaha. So he said to a certain courtier, “Look you. Sir; 
take a thousand men as a retijiue, and go to Rajagaha, 
and say in my name, ‘Your father, Suddhodana the Idng, 
desires to see you ; ’ and bring my son here.” 

And he respectfully accepted the king’s command with 
the reply, “So be it, 0 king !” and went quickly with a 
thousand followers the sixty leagues distance, and sat 
down amongst the disciples of the Sage, and at the hour 
of instruction entered the Wihara. And thinking, “ Let 
the king’s message stay awhile,” ho stood jirst beyond 
the disciples and listened to the discourse. And as he so 
stood he attained to ArahatsMp, with his whole retinue, 
and asked to be admitted to the Order. And the Blessed 
Cue stretched forth his hand and said, “ Come among us, 
0 mendicants.” And all of them, that moment appeared 
there, with robes and bowls created by miracle, like 
Elders of a hundred years’ standing. 

1 Their then teacher. 

® Or perhaps, He formed, the Corporation of the Disciples,” that is, the 
Order of Mendicants. 
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ISTow from tlie time when they attain Arahatship the 
Arahats become indifferent to worldly things : so he did 
not deliver the king’s message to the Sage. The king, 
seeing that neither did his messenger return, nor was any 
message received from him, called another courtier in the 
same manner as before, and sent him. And he went, and 
in the same manner attained Arahatship with his fol- 
lowers, and remained silent. Then the king in the same 
manner sent nine courtiers each with a retinue of a 
thousand men. And they all, neglecting what they had 
to do, stayed away there in silence. 

And when the king found no one w'ho would come and 
bring even a message, he thought, “Not one of these 
brings back, for my sake, even a message : who will then 
carry out what I say ? ” And searching among all his 
people he thought of Kala IJdayin. For he was in every- 
thing serviceable to the king, — ^intimate with him, and 
trustworthy. He was born on the same day as the future 
Buddha, and had been his playfellow and companion. 

So the king said to him, “ Friend Kala IJdayin, as I 
wanted to see my son, I sent nine times a thousand men ; 
but there is not one of them who has either come back 
or sent a message. Now the end of my life is not far off, 
and I desire to see my son before I die. Can you help 
me to see my son ? ” 

“ I can, 0 king ! ” was the reply, “ if I am allowed to 
become a recluse.” 

“My friend,” said the king, “become a recluse or not 
as you will, but help me to see my son ! ” 

“ And he respectfully received the king’s message, with 
the words, “So be it, 0 king!” and went to llajagaha; 
and stood at the edge of the disciples at the time of the 
Master’s instruction, and heard the gospel, and attained 
Arahatship with his followers, and was received into the 
'Order. ■ 

The Master spent the first Lent after he had become 
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Buclcllia at Isipatana ; and wlien it was over went to 
IJrnvela and stayed there three months and overcaino the 
three brothers, ascetics. And on the fiill-moon day of 
the month of January, he went to Eajagaha with a 
retinue of a thousand mendicants, and there he dwelt 
two months. Thus five months had elapsed since he left 
Benares, the cold season was past, and seven or eight days 
since the arrival of Udayin, the Elder. 

And on the full- moon day of March TJdriyin thought, 
“ The cold season is past ; the s|)riug has come ; men raise 
their crops and set out on their joxiriieys ; the earth is 
covered with fresh grass; the woods are full of flowers; 
the roads are fit to walk on; now is the time for the Sage 
to show favour to his family.” And going to the Blessed 
One, he praised travelling in about sixty stanzas, that the 
Sage might revisit his native town. 

289. E,ed are the trees with blossoms bright, 

They give no shade to him who seeks for fruit ; 

Brilliant they seem as glowing fires. 

The very season’s full, 0 Grreat One, of delights. 

290. ’Tis not too hot ; ’tis not too cold ; 

There’s plenty now of all good things ; 

The earth is clad with verdure green, 

Fit is the time, 0 mighty Sage ! 

Then the Master said to him, But why, TJdiiyin, do 
you sing the pleasures of travelling wdth so sweet a voice ? ” 

“ My lord I ” was the reply, f " your father is anxious 
to see you once more; will you not show favour to your 
relations?” 

’Tis well said, IJdayin ! I will do so. Tell the Order 
that they shall fulfil the duty laid on aR its members of 
journeying from place to place.” 

Kala IJdayin accordingly told the brethren. And the 
Blessed One, attended by twenty thousand mendicants free 
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from sin — ten. tlioxisaiid from tlie upper classes in Magadlia 
and Anga, and ten thousand from the upper classes in 
Kapila-vatthu — started from Bajagaha, and travelled a 
league a day ; going slowly with the intention of reach- 
ing Kapila-vatthu, sixty leagues from Bajagaha, in two 
months. 

And the Elder, thinking, “ I will let the king know 
that the Blessed One has started,” rose into the air and 
appeared in the king’s house. The king was glad to see 
the Elder, made him sit down on a splendid couch, filled 
a howl with the delicious food made ready for himself, 
and gave to him. Then the Elder rose up, and made as 
if he would go away. 

“ Sit down and eat,” said the king. 

‘‘.T will rejoin the Master, and eat then,” said he. 

“Where is the Master now? ” asked the king. 

“Helms sot out on his journey, attended by twenty 
thousand mendicants, to see you, O king ! ” said he. 

The king, glad at heart, said, “Do you eat this; and 
until my son has arrived at this town, provide him with 
food from here.” V : \ y 


The Elder agreed ; and the king waited on him, and 
then- had the howl cleansed with perfumed chunam, and 
filled w'ith the best of food, and placed it in the Elder’s 
hand, saying, “ Hive it to the Buddha.” 

And the Elder, in the sight of all, threw the bowl into 
the air, and himself rising up into the sky, took the food 
again, and placed it in the hand of the Master. 


The Master ate it. Every day the Elder •brought him 
food in the same manner. So the Master himself xvas fed, 
even on the journey, from the king’s table. The Elder, 
day by day, when he had finished his meal, told the king, 
“To-day the Blessed One has come so far, to-day so far.” 
And by talking of the high character of the Bnddha, he 
made all the king’s family delighted with the Master, 
even before they saw him. On that account the Blessed 
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One gave liim pre-cinineiice, saying, “Pre-eminent, 0 
mendicants, among all those of my disciples who gained 
over m}’- family, was Eiila Udayin.” 

The Sakyas, as they sat talking of the prospect of 
seeing their distinguished relative, considered what place 
he eoidd stay in ; and deciding that the Nigrodha Grove 
would ho a pleasant residence, they made everything 
ready there. And w'ith flowers in their hands they went 
out to meet him ; and sending in front the little children, 
and the hoys and girls of the village, and then the young 
men and maidens of tlie royal family; they themselves, 
decked of their owm accord with sweet-smelling* flow'crs 
and chunam, came close behind, conductiiig the Elossed 
One to the Ahgrodha Grove. Tliere the Blessed One sat 
downi on the Buddha’s throne pi-epared for him, siir- 
ronuded hy twnmty thousand Arahats. 

The Sakyas are proud by nature, and stubborn in their 
pride. Thinking, “Riddattha is younger than we are, 
standing to us in the relation of younger brother, or 
nepliow, or son, or grandson,” they said to the. little chil- 
dren and the young people, “ Bo yon how" down before 
him, w'e will seat ourselves behuid you.” Tho Blessed 
Olio, w*hcn tliey had thus taken their seats, perceived 
what they meant ; and thinking, “ ]\ly relations pay me 
no reverence ; come now", I must force them to do so,” he 
fell into tho eestas}^ dopondiiig on wdsdom, and I'ising* into 
th(i air as if shaking off the dust of his feet upon them, he 
performed a miracle like unto that double miracle at the 
foot of tho Gandamha-tree.^ 

The king, seeing that miracle, said, “ 0 Blessed One ! 
When you were presented to Kala Bevala to do obeisance 
to him. on the day on which you were horn, and I saw 
your feet turn round and place themselves on the 

1 See jitoye, p. 105. The Dhammapada Commentary, p. 334, lias a 
different iieeonnt of the miracle performed on thia occasion. It says ha 
made a jewelled terrace (ratuua-emjkamag) in the sky, and walking up and 
down ill it, preached the Faith (Dhammaj;)). 
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Brulimairs head, I did obeisance to you. That was my 
first obeisance. When you were seated on your couch 
in the shade of the Jamhu-tree on the day of the plough- 
ing festival, I saw how the shadow over you did not turn, 
and I bowed down at your feet. That was my second 
obeisinice. l^ow, seeing this unprecedented miracle, I 
bow down at your feet. This is my third obeisance. ” 
Then, when the king did obeisance to him, there was 
not a single Sakya who was able to refrain from bowing 
down before the Blessed One ; and all of them did 
obeisance. 

So the Blessed One, having compelled his relatives to 
l)OW down before him, descended from the sky, and sat 
down on the seat prepared for him. And when the 
Blessed One was seated, the assembly of his relatives 
yielded him pre-eminence ; and all sat there at peace in 
their hearts. 

Then a thunder-clond poured forth a shower of rain, 
and the copper-coloured water went away rumbling be- 
neath the earth. He who w'ished to get wet, did get 
wet; hut not even a drop fell on the body of him who 
did not wish to get wet. And alT seeing it became filled 
with astonishment, and said one to another, ‘‘ Lo ! what 
miracle! Lo ! what wonder I ’’ 

But the Teacher said, Hot now only did a shower 
of rain fall npon me in the assembly of my relations, 
formeidy also this happened.’^ And in this connexion 
ho prononneod the story of his Birth as Wessantara. 

When they had heard his discourse they rose up, and 
paid reverence to him, and went away. Hot one of them, 
either the king or any of his ministers, asked him on 
leaving, '' To-morrow accept your meal of ns.’^ 

So on the next day the Master, attended by twenty 
thousand mendicants, entered Kapilavatthn to beg. Then 
also no one came to him or invited him to his house, or 
took his bowl. The Blessed One, standing at the gate. 
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considered, “ How tlien did tBe formei’ Buddhas go on 
their begging rounds in their native town? Did tliey go 
direct to the houses of the kings, or did they beg straight 
on from house to house? ” Then, not finding that any of 
the Buddhas had gone direct, he thought, “I, too, must 
accept this descent and tradition as my own; so shall iny 
disciples in future, learning of me, fulfil the duty of 
begging' for their daily food.” And beginning at the 
first house, he begged straight on. 

At the rumour that the young chief Siddhattha was 
begging from door to door, the windows i3i the two-storied 
and three- storied houses were thrown open, and the mul- 
titude was transfixed at the sight. And the lady, the 
mother of Kahula, thought, “ My lord, who used to go to 
and fro in this very town with gilded palanquin and 
every sign of royal pomp, now with a potsherd in his 
hand begs his food from door to door, with shaven hair 
and beard, and clad in yellow robes. Is this becoming ? ” 
And she opened the window, and looked at the Blessed 
One; and she beheld him glorious with the unequalled 
majesty of a Buddha, distinguished with the Thirty-two 
characteristic signs and the eighty lesser marks of a Great 
Being, and lighting up the street of the city with a halo 
resplendent with many colours, proceeding to a fathom’s 
length all round his person. 

And she announced it to the king, saying, Tour son 
is begging his bread from door to door ; ” and she mag- 
nified him with the eight stanzas on “ The Lion among 
Men,” beginning — 

291. Glossy and dark and soft and curly is his hair ; 

Spotless and fair as the sun is his forehead ; 

Well-proportioned and prominent and delicate is 
his nose ; 

Around him is diffused a network of rays ; — 

The Lion among Men I 
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The Mng "was deeply agitated; and he departed in- 
stantly, gathering up his robe in his hand, and went 
quickly and stood before the Blessed One, and said, 
“Why, Master, do yon put us to shame ? Why do you 
go begging for your food ? Do you think it impossible 
to proYide a meal for so many monks ? 

“ This is our custom, 0 king ! ” was the reply. 

“ Not so. Master ! our descent is from the royal race of 
the Grreat Elected;^ and amongst them all not one chief 
has ever begged his daily food.” 

“ This succession of kings is your descent, 0 king ! but 
mine is the succession of the prophets (Buddhas), from 
Dipaqkara and Kondanya and the rest down to Kassapa, 
These, and thousands of other Buddhas, have begged their 
daily food, and lived on alms.” And standing in the 
middle of the street he uttered the verse — 

292. Eise up, and loiter not t 
Follow after a holy life ! 

Who follows virtue rests in bliss. 

Both in this world and in the next.” 

And when the verse was finished the king attained to the 
Fruit of the First, and then, on hearing the following 
verse, to the Fruit of the Second Path — 

293. Follow after a holy life! 

Follow not after sin ! 

Who follows virtue rests in bliss. 

Both in this world and in the next. 

And when he heard the story of the Birth as the Keeper 
of Eighteousness,® he attained to the Fruit of the Third 
Path. And just as he was dying, seated on the royal 
couch under the white canopy of state, he attained to 


1 Mahu Sammata, the first king among men. 


® Dhammapala Jataka. 
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Araliatsliip. The king nerer practised in solitude the 
Great Straggled 

Now as soon as he had realized the Fruit of Conversion, 
he took the Buddha’s bowl, and conducted the Blessed 
One and his retinue to the palace, and served them with 
savoury food, both hard and soft. And when the meal 
was over, all the women of the household came and did 
obeisance to the Blessed One, except only the mother of 
Bahula. 

But she, though she told her attendants to go and 
salute their lord, stayed behind, saying, “ If I am of any 
value in his eyes, my lord will himself eo}ne to ino; and 
when he has come I will pay him reverence.” 

And the Blessed One, giving his bowl to the king to 
carry, went with his two chief disciples to the aj^artnitaits 
of the daughter of the king, saying, “The Idug’.s daughter 
shall in no wise be rebuked, howsoever she maybe pleased 
to welcome me.’’\ And ho sat donm on the seat prepared 
for him. 

And she came quickly and held him by his ankles, and 
laid her head on his feet, and so did obeisance to him, 
even as she had intended. And the king told of the 
fullness of her love for the Blessed One, and of her good- 
ness of heart, saying, “When my daughter heard, O 
Master, that you had put on the ye’eQ'w robes, from that 
time forth she dressed only in yeliov-.i^^'When she heard 
of your taking but one meal a dajq she, (jg^pted the same 
custom. When she heard that you renouppxl the use of 
elevated couches, she slept on a mat spread on , the floor. 
When she heard you had given up the use of ‘garlands 
and unguents, she also used them no more. And'''^hen 
her relatives sent a message, saying, ‘ Let us take ca;re 
of you,’ she paid them, no attention at all. Such is 
daughter’s goodness of heart, 0 Blessed One ! ” 
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“ ’Tis no -wonder, G king' ! ” -n-as tlio reply, “ tliat slie 
skould -watch oyer herself now that she has you for a 
protector, and that her wdsdoiii is mature ; formeidy, even 
when wandering among the mountains without a pro- 
tector, and when her wisdom was not mature, she watched 
oyer herself.” And he told the story of his Birth as the 
3Ioonsprite ; ^ and rose from his seat, and went away. 

On the next day the festiyals of the coronation, and of 
th(! Iiousmyaz-ming, and of the marriage of JN’anda, the 
Idng’s sou, were being’ celebrated all together. But the 
Buddha went to his house, and gave him his bowl to 
cariy,- azid with the object of making him abandon the 
world, lie wished him true happiness; and then, lisvng 
from his seat, departed. And (the hride) Janax^ada KfdyanI, 
seeing thc' young man go away, gazed wondori3i.gl.y at him, 
and cried out, “My Loixl, ^yhither go you,f4 (xuickly?” 
But he, not venturing to say to the Blessed One, “ Take 
your howl,” followed him oven unto the TV ihiira. And the 
Blessed One received him, nnwillius' tb.ouo'h. he was, into 
the Order. 


It was on the third day after-' lie reached Kax)ila.j)m*a 
that the Blessed One ordamed Vanda. On the second 
day the mother of Eahnlu' arrayed the boy in his best, 
and sent him to the Blessed One, saying, “ Look, dear, at 
that monk, attendcA^ by twenty thousand monies, and 
glorious in appeari^' as the Archangel Brahma ! That 


is your father^ 'g^£f.e had certain great treasures, which 
rve have not 9 since he abandoned his home. G-o now, 

jCaO'W ^ 

and ask fo;r }our inheritance, saying, 'Father, I am your 
son. W'hen I am crowned, I shall become a king over all 
the earth. I have need of the treasure. Give me the 
treasure ; for a son is heir to his fatlier's x>ropcrty.'’ ” 

The hoy went uja to the Blessed One, and gained the 
love of his father, and stood there glad and joyful, saving, 


1 Candakinuara Jataka. 
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“ Happy, O monk, is tliy sliadow ! ’’ and addinp^ many- 
other words befitting Ms position. When the .Idessed 
One had ended his meal, and had given thanks, ho roso 
from his seat, and went away. And the (hild follo-wwd 
tlio Blessed One, saying, “ 0 monk ! give me my in- 
he'iitance ! give me my inheritance I ’’ 

And the Blessed One prevented him not. And the 
disciples, being with the Blessed One, ventured not to 
stop him. And so he went with the IHessed One even np 
to the grove. Then the Blessed One thought, “ ddiis 
■wealth, this proj)erty of his father’s, which lui is asliing* 
for, perishes in the using, and brings vexation with it ! 

1 will give him the sevenfold wealth of the -.Vrahats which 
I obtained under the Bo-tree, and make him the heir of a 
spiritual inheiitauee ! And he said to Sariputta, “ Well, 
then, >Sarij}utta, receive Itilhula into the Order.’-’ 5 

But when the child had been taken into tlu; tJrder the 
king- grieved exceedingly. And he was unable to bear 
his grief, and made it known to the Blessed One, and 
asked of him a boon, saying, ‘‘ If yon so please, 0 iMuster, 
let not the Holy One receive a sou into the Order withoat ' 

the leave of his father and mother.’^ And the Blessed ; 

One granted the boon. i 

And the next day, as lie sat in the king’s house after 
his meal was over, the kingy sitting respectfully by him, ‘ 

said, “ j^Iaster I when you were practising austerities, an | 

angel came to me, and said, ‘ Your son is dead ! ’ And I ; 

believed him not, and rejected what he said, answering, | 

‘ My son will not die without attaining Buddhaliood ! ’ ” 

And he replied, sajung, “ Why should you now have , 

believed Y when formerly, though they showed you my ; 

bones and said your son was dead, yon did not believe I 

them.” And in that connexion he told the story of his ; 

Birth as the Great Keeper of Righteousness.’' And when i 

the story was ended, the king attained to the Fruit of the 

^ Maliudhtimmapak Jataka. See above, p. 126. ! 
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Third Path. And so the Blessed One established his 
father in the Three Emits ; and he returned to Eajagaha 
attended by the company of the brethren, and resided at 
the Grove of Sltii. 

At that time the householder Anatha Pindika, bringing 
merchandise in five hundred carts, went to the house of a 
trader in Pajagaha, his intimate friend, and there heard 
that a Blessed Buddha had arisen. And very early in 
the morning he went to the Teacher, the door being 
opened by the power of an angel, and heard the Truth 
and became converted. And on the next day he gave a 
great donation to the Order, with the Buddha at their 
head, and received a promise from the Teacher that he 
would come to Savatthi. 

Then along the road, forty-five leagues in length, he 
built resting-places at every league, at an expenditure of 
a hundred thousand for each. And he bought the Grove 
called detavana for eighteen kotis' of gold pieces, laying 
them side by side over the ground, and erected there a 
new building. In the midst thereof he made a pleasant 
room for the Sage, and around it separately constructed 
dwellings for the eighty Elders^ and other residences with 
single and double walls, and long halls and open roofs, 
ornamented with ducks and quads; and ponds also he 
made, and terraces to walk on hy day and by night. 

And so having constructed a delightful residence on a 
pleasant spot, at an expense of eighteen kotis, he sent a 
message to the Sage that he should come. 

The Master, hearing the anossenger’s words, left Paja- 
gaha attended by a great multitude of monks, and in due 
course arrived at the city of Siivatthi. Then the wealthy 
merchant decorated the monastery; and on the day on 
which the Buddha should arrive at Jetavana he arrayed 
his son in splendour, and^ sent him on with five hundred 
youths in festival attire. And he and his retinue, holding 
five hundred flags resplendent with cloth of five difierent ' 
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colours, appeared before tlie Sage. And boliind bini 
Maba-Subbadda and Cula-Subbadda, tlie two daiigliters 
of tbe merchant, went forth with fiye hundred damsels 
caiTyiiig water-pots full of water. And behind them, 
decked with all her ornaments, the merchant’s wife went 
forth, with five hundred matrons carrying vessels full of 
food. And behind them all the great merchant hlmseif, 
clad in new robes, witli five hmidred traders also dressed 
in new robes, went out to meet the Blessed One. 

The Blessed L>no, sending this retinue of lay disciples 
in front, and attondod by tlie great multitude of monks, 
entered the Jetavaua monastery with tlic infinite grace 
and uiiefjualled majesty of a. Buddlia, making the spaces 
of the grove liright with the halo from ids person, as if 
they were sprinkled with gold-dust. 

Then Aiiatha IMndika asked him, “How, my Lord, 
shall 1 deal with this Wihiiira f* ” 

“ U householder,” was the reply, “ give it then to thc' 
Order of Mendicants, whothor now present or hereafter tis 
arrive.” 

Aud the great merchant, saying, “ So be it, my Lord,” 
brought a golden vessel, and poured water over the hand 
of the Sage, and dedicated tlio Wilifira, saying, “ I give, 
this Jotavana Wihiira to the Order of Mendicant, s with, 
the Buddha at their head, and to aU from every directiuii 
now present or hereafter to conic.”^ 

And the Master accepted the "Wibara, and giving thanks, 
pointed out the advautages of monasteries, saying, — 

294. Cold they ward off, and heat ; 

So also beasts of prey, 

Aud creeping things, and gnats, 

And rains in the cold season. 

And w'hen the dreaded heat and winds 
Arise, they 'ward them off. 

1 Tlds formula has heen cnn,stantly found in rock inscriptions in India and 
Ceylon over tho ancient cave-dwellings of Buddhist hermits. 
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295. To give to monks a dwelling-place, 

"Wherein in safety and in peace 
To think till mysteries grow clear, 

The Buddha calls a worthy deed. 

296. Let therefore a wise man, 

Regarding his own weal, 

Haye pleasant monasteries huilt, 

And lodge there learned men. 

297. Let him with cheerful mien 
Give food to them, and drink, 

And clothes, and dwelling-places f 
To the upright in mind. 

298. Then they shall preach to him the Truth, — 

The Truth, dispelling every grief, — 

Which Truth, when here a man receives. 

He sins no more, and dies away ! 

Aniitha Pindika began the dedication festival from tlie 
second day. The festival held at the dedication of 
Yisakha^s building ended in four months, but Anatha 
Pindika’s dedication festival lasted nine months. At the 
festival, too, eighteen kotis were spent; so on that one 
monastery he spent wealth amounting to fifty- four kotis. 

Long ago, too, in the time of the Blessed Buddha 
Yipassin, a merchant named Punabbasu Mitta bought that 
very spot by laying golden bricks over it, and built a 
monastery there a league in length. And in the time of 
the Blessed Buddha Sikhin, a merchant named Sirivaddha 
bought that yery spot by standing golden ploughshares 
over it, and built there a monastery three-quafters of 
league in length.' And in the time of the Blessed Buddha 
Yessabhu, a merchant named Sotthiya bought that very 
spot by laying golden elephant feet along it, and built a 
monastery there half a league in length. And in the 
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time of tlie Blessed Buddlia Kakusandha^ a merckaiit 
named Accuta also bonglit tliat very spot by laying 
golden bricks over it, and built there a monastery a 
quarter of a league in length. And in the time of the 
Blessed Buddha Konagamana, a merchant named TIgga 
bought that very spot by laying golden tortoises over it, 
and built there a monastery half a league in length. And 
in the time of the Blessed Buddha Kassapa, a merchant 
named Sumaqgala bought that very spot by laying golden 
bricks over it, and built there a monastery sixty acres in 
extent. And in the time of our Blessed One, Anatha 
Pindika the merchant bought that very spot by laying 
kabapanas over it, and built there a monastery thirty 
acres in extent. For that spot is a place which not one 
of all the Buddhas has deserted. And so the Blessed 
One lived in that spot from the attainment of omniscience 
under the Bo-tree till his death. This is the Proximate 
Epoch. And now we will tell the stories of all his 
Births. 

END OS’ THE ACCOUNT OF THE CAUSES THAT LEAD TO THE 
ATTAINMENT OF BUDDHAHOOD. 


GLORY BE TO THE BLESSED, THE HOLY, THE 
ALL- WISE ONE. 


BOOK I. 


Fo. 1. — Holding to the Truth.^ 

Tins discourse on the True (Apannaka), the Blessed 
One delivered while at the Jetavana Wikara, near 
SavattH. 

What was the circumstance concerning which this tale 
arose? About the five hundred heretics, friends of the 
Merchant. 

Por one day, we are told, Anatha Pindika the merchant 
took five hundred heretics, friends of his, and had many 
garlands and perfumes and ointmehts and oil and honey 
and molasses and clothes and vestments brought, and 
went to Jetavana. And saluting the Blessed One, he 
offered him garlands and other things, and bestowed 
medicines and clothes on the Order of Mendicants, and sat 
down in a respectful and becoimng manner on one side of 
the Teacher.^ And those followers of wrong belief also 
sainted the Blessed One, and sat down ! close to Anatha 
Piiidika. And they beheld the cpuntenancc of the 
Teacher like the full moon in glory ; and his person 

Apa^nalca Jataka, 

2 Literally, sat down on one side, avoiding the six improper ways of doing so. 
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endowed witli all tiie greater and lesser marks of konour, 
and surrounded to a fathom’s length with brightness \ 
and also the clustering rays (the peculiar attribute of a 
Buddha), which issued from him like halos, and in pairs. 
Then, though mighty in voice like a young lion roaring- 
in his pride in the Bed Bock Talley,^ or like a monsoon 
thunder-cloud, he preached to them in a voice like an 
archangel’s voice, perfect and sweet and pleasant to hear, a 
discourse varied with many counsels,'^ — as if he were weaving 
a garland of pearls out of the stars in the' Millay Way ! 

When they had heard the Teacher’s discourse, they 
were pleased at heart; and rising up, they bowed down 
to the One Mighty by Wisdom, and giving up the wrong- 
belief as their refuge, they took refuge in the Buddha. 
And from that time they were in the habit of going with 
Anatha Pindika to the Wihara, taking garlands and 
perfumes with them, and of hearing the Truth, and of 
giving gifts, and of keeping the Precepts, and of making 
confession. 

Bow the Blessed One went back again from Savatthi to 
Bajagaha. And theyj as soon as the Successor of the 
Prophets was gone, gave up that faith; and again put their 
trust in heresy, and returned to their former condition. 

And the Blessed One, after seven or eight months, 
returned to Jetavana. And Anatha Pindika again brought 
those men with him, and going to the Teacher honoured 
him with gifts as before, and bowing down to him, seated 
himself respectfully by his side. Then he told the 
Blessed One that when the Successor of the Prophets had 
left, those men had broken the faith they had taken, hud 
returned to their trust in heresy, and had resumed their 
former condition. 

And the Blessed One, by the power of the sweet words 
he had continually spoken through countless ages, opened 

A famous haunt of lions in the Himalaya Moimtains. 
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3iis lotus moutii as if he were opening a jewel-casket 
scented with heayenly perfume, and full of sweet-smelling 
odours ; and sending forth his pleasant tones, he asked 

them, saying, “Is it true, then, that you, my disciples, 
giving up the Three Refuges,^ have gone for refuge to 
another faith ? ” 

And they could not conceal it, and said, “It is true, 0 
Blessed One O’ 

And when they had thus spoken, the Teacher said, 
“ Hot in heU beneath, nor in heaven above, nor beyond in 
the countless world- systems of the universe, is there any 
one like to a Buddha in goodness and wisdom — much less, 

then, a greater.” And he described to them the qualities 
of the Three Grems as they are laid down in the Scripture 
passages beginning, “ Whatever creatures there may be, 
etc., the Successor of the Prophets is announced to be 
the Chief of all,” And again, “ Whatsoever treasure there 
be here or in other worlds,” etc. And again, “ From the 
chief of all pleasant things,” etc. 

And he said, “ Whatever disciples, men or women, 
have taken as their refuge the Three Gems endowed with 
these glorious qualities, they will never be born in hell ; 
but freed from birth in any place of punishment, they 
will be reborn in heaven, and enter into exceeding bliss. 
You, therefore, by leaving so safe a refuge, and placing 
your reliance on other teaching, have done wrong.” 

And here the following passages should be quoted to 
show that those who, for the sake of Perfection and (Sal- 
vation, have taken refuge in the Three Gems, will not be 
reborn in jplaces of punishment : — 

Those who have put their trust in Buddha, 

They will not go to a world of pain : 

Having put off this mortal coil, 

They will enter some heavenly body ! 

^ Trust in tlie Buddha,, iu the Order, and in the Truth, 'srhich are the 
f Three Oems.’ 
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Those who have put their trust in the Truth, 

Thej will not go to a world of pain : 

Having put off this mortal coil, 

They will enter some heavenly body ! 

Those who have put their faith in the Order, 

They will not go to a world of pain ; 

Having put off this mortal coil. 

They will enter some heavenly body I 

They go to many a refuge — 

To the mountains and the forest .... 

(and so on down to) 

Having gone to this as their refuge, 

They are freed from every pain.^ 

The above was not all the discourse which the Teacher 
uttered to them. He also said, “ Disciples ! the medita- 
tion on the Buddha, the Truth, and the Order, gives the 
Entrance and the Fruit of the First Path, and of the 
Second, and of the Third, and of the Fourth.” And 
having in this way laid down the Truth to them, he 
added, “ You have done wrong to reject so great 
salvation ! ” 

And here the fact of the gift of the Paths to those who 
meditate on the Buddha, the Order, and the Truth, might 
he shown: frorn the following and other similar passages : 
“There is one thing, 0 mendicants, which, if practised 
with increasing intensity, leads to complete weariness of 
the vanities of the world, to the end of longings, to the 
destruction of excitement, to peace of mind, to higher 
knowledge, to complete enlightenment, to Nirvana. What 
is that one thing ? The meditation on the Buddhas.” 

Having thus exhorted the disciples in many ways, the 
Blessed One said, “ Disciples ! formerly, too, men trusting 

^ This last quotation is from Dhammapada, verses 188-192, 
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to their own reason foolishly mistook for a refuge that 
which was no refuge, and becoming the prey of demons 
in a wilderness haunted by ewil spirits, came to a dis- 
astrous end. Whilst those w^ho adhered to the absolute, 
the certain, the right belief, found good fortune in that 
Very desert.^’ And when he had thus spoken, he remained 
silent. 

Then Anatha Pindika, the house-lord, arose from his 
seat, and did obeisance to the Blessed One, and exalted 
him, and bowed down before him with clasped hands, and 
said, ‘^JN’ow, at least, 0 Lord! the foolishness of these 
disciples in breaking with the best refuge is made 23lain 
to us. But how those self-sufficient reasoners were 
destroyed in the demon-haunted desert, while those who 
held to the truth were saved, is hid from us, though it 
is known to you. May it please the Blessed One to make 
this matter known to us, as one causing the full moon to 
rise in the sky ! ” 

Then the Blessed One said, “ 0 householder 1 it wms 
precisely with the object of resolving the doubts of the 
world that for countless ages I have practised the Ton 
Cardinal Virtues,^ and have so attained to perfect know- 
ledge. Listen, then, and give ear attentively, as if you 
were filling up a golden measure with the most costly 
essence ! ’’ Having thus excited the merchant’s attention, 
he made manifest that which had been concealed by 
change of hirth,— -setting free, as it were, the full moon 
from the bosom of a dark snow-cloud. 


Once upon a time in the country of Easi and the city 
of Benares, there was a king called Brahma-datta. The 
Bodisat was at that time horn in a merchant’s family ; 

1 See atoye, pp. o4~dS, lor an explanation of this. 
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and in due course lie grew up, and went aLout trafficking 
witli five kundred bullock- carts. Sometimes be travelled 
from east to west, and sometimes from west to east. At 
Benares too tbere was another young merchant, stupid, 
dull, and unskilful in resource. 

ISTow the Bodisat collected in Benares merchandise of 
great value, and loaded it in five hundred bullock-carts, 
and made them ready for a journey. And that foolish 
merchant likewise loaded five hundred carts, and got 
them ready to start. 

Then the Bodisat thought, “If this foolish young 
merchant should come with me, the road will not suffice 
for the thousand carts, all travelling together ; the men 
will find it hard to get wood and water, and the bullocks 
to get grass. Either he or I ought to go on first.” 

And sending for him he told him as much ; saying, 
“We two can’t go together. Will you go on in front, 
or come on after me ? 

And that other thought, “ It will be much better for 
me to go first. I shall travel on a road that is not cut 
up, the oxen will eat grass that has not been touched, 
and for the men there will be curry- stufis, of which the 
best have not been picked ; the water will be undisturbed ; 
and I shall sell my goods at what price I like.” So he 
said, “I, friend, wdll go on first.” 

But the Bodisat saw that it would be better to go 
second ; for thus it occurred to him, “ Those who go in 
front will make the rough places plain, whilst I shall 
go over the ground they have traversed : — the old rank 
grass will have been eaten by the oxen that have gone 
first, whilst my oxen will eat the freshly grown and 
tender shoots : — for the men there will be the sweet 
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curry-stuffs that have grown wlierc the old was picked : — 
whore there is no water tlieso otliers wdll dig and get 
supplies, whilst we shall drink from the wells that they 
have dug : — and haggling about prices too is killing 
work; whereas hy going afterwards, I shall sell my goods 
at the prices they have estahlished.” So seeing all these 
advantages, he said, '"Well, friend, you may go on first/" 

The foolish merchant said, “ Yery well, then ! yoked 
his waggons and started; and in due course passed 
licyond the inhabited country, and came to the border 
of the wilderness. 

Now there are five kinds of wdldernesses, those that 
have become so hy reason of thieves, of wild beasts, of 
the want of water, of the presence of demons, and of 
insufficiency of food ; and of these this wilderness was 
demon-haunted and waterless.^ So the merchant placed 
great water-pots on his carts, and filled them with water, 
and then entered the desert, which wns sixty leagues 
across. 

But, when he had reached the middle of the desert, 
the demon who dwelt there thought, " I will make these 
fellows throw away the water they have brought; and 
having thus destroyed their power of resistance, I will 
eat them every one ! 

So he created a beautiful carriage drawn by milk-white 
bulls ; and attended by ten or twelve demons wiili bows 
and arrows, and swords and sliields, in their hands, he 
went to meet the merchant, seated like a lord in his 
carriag^,^ — but adorned wdth a garland of w^at^er-lilies, 
with his hair and clothes all wet, and his carriage wheels 
begrimed with mud. His attendants too went before 

1 A glosa repeats these descriptions at somewhat greater length. 
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and after tini, witli their hair and clothes all wet, decked 
with garlands of white lotuses, carrying bunches of red 
lotuses, eating the edible stalks of water-plants, and with 
drops of water and mud trickling from them. 

hTow the chiefs of- trading caravans, whenever a head- 
wind blows, ride in their carriage in front, surrounded by 
their attendants, and thus escape the dust ; and when it 
blows from behind, they, in the same manner, ride behind. 
At that time there was a headwind, so the merchant went 
in front. 

As the demon saw him coming, he turned his carriage 
out of the way, and greeted him kindly, saying, “ "Where 
are you going to ? ” 

And the merchant hurrying his carriage out of the way, 
made room for the carts to pass, and waiting beside him, 
said to the demon, ‘‘We have come thus far from Benares. 
And you I see with lotus wreaths, and water-lilies in 
your hands, eating lotus stalks, soiled with dirt, and 
dripping with water and mud. Pray, does it rain on the 
road you have come by, and are there tanks there covered 
with water-plants ? ” 

No sooner had the demon heard that, than he answered ; 
“What is this that you say? Yonder streak is green 
forest ; from thence onwards the Avhole country abounds 
with water, it is always raining, the pools are full, and 
here and there are ponds covered with lotuses.” And as 
the carts passed by one after another, he asked, “ Whore 
are you going with these carts ? ” 

“ To such and such a country,” was the reply. 

“And in this cart, and in this, what have you got?” 
said he. 

“Such and such things.” 
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This cart coming last comes along very heavily, what 
is there in this one ? 

^‘ There’s water in that.” 

“ You have done right to bring water as far as this ; 
hut further on there’s no need of it. In front of you 
there’s plenty of water. Break the pots and pour away 
the water, and go on at your ease.” Then he added, 

Bo you go on, we have already delayed too long ! ” and 
himself went on a little, and as soon as he was out of 
sight, went hack to the demons’ home. 

And that foolish merchant, in his folly, accepted the 
demon’s word, and had his pots broken, and the water 
poured away (without saving even a cupful), and sent on 
the carts. And before them there was not the least water. 
And the men, having nothing to drink, became weary. 
And journeying on till sunset, they unyoked the waggons, 
and ranged them in a circle, and tied the oxen to the 
wheels. And there was neither water for the oxen, nor 
could the men cook their rice. And the woim-out men 
fell down here and there and slept. 

And at the end of the night the demons came up from 
their demon city, and slew them all, both men and oxen, 
and ate their flesh, and went away leaving their bones 
behind. So on account of one foolish young merchant 
these all came to destruction, and their bones were scat- 
tered to all the points of the compass ! And the five 
hundred carts stood there just as they had been loaded ! 

ISlow for a month and a half after the foolish merchant 
had startedj the Bodisat waited ;, and then left the city, 
and -went straight on till he came to the mouth of the 
desert. There he filled the vessels, and laid up a plentiful 
store of -water, and had the drum beaten in the encLtmp- 
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ment to call the men together, and addressed them thus : 
“ Without asking me, let not even a cupful of water be 
used ! There are poisonous trees in the wilderness : 
without asking me, let not a leaf nor a flower nor a fruit 
you have not eaten before, be eaten 1 ’’ And when he had 
thus exhorted his followers, he entered the desert with his 
five hundred waggons. 

When he had reached the middle of the desert, that 
demon, in the same way as before, showed himself to the 
Bodisat as if he were coming from the opposite direction. 
The Bodisat knew him as soon as he saw him, thinking 
thus : “ There is no water in this wilderness ; its very 
name is the arid desert. This fellow is red-eyed and bold, 
and throws no shadow. The foolish merchant who went 
on before me will doubtless have been persuaded by this 
fellow to throw away all his water ; will have been 
wearied out ; and, with all his people, have fallen a prey. 
But he doesn’t know, methinks, how clever I am, and how 
fertile in resource.” 

Then he said to him, “ Begone ! We are travelling 
merchants, and don’t throw away the water we’ve got till 
we see some more ,• and as soon as we do see it, we under- 
stand quite well how to lighten carts by throwing ours 
away ! ■ 

The demon went on a little wajq and when he got out 
of sight, returned, to his demon city. When the demons 
were gone, his men said to the Bodisat, “ Sir ! those men 
told us that yonder was the beginning of the green forest, 
and from there onwards it was always raining. They had 
all kinds of lotuses with theni in garlands and branches, 
and were chewing the edible lotus-stalks ; their clothes 
and hair were all wet, and they ca^^^ drij)ping with water. 
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Let US tliro\v away the water, and go on quickly with 
light carts ! ’’ 

And when he heard what they said, the Bodisat made 
the waggons halt, and collecting all his men, put the 
question to them, ‘'Have you ever heard anybody say 
that there was any lake or pond in this desert ? ” 

“We never heard so.” 

“ And now some men are saying that it rains on the 
other side of that stretch of green forest. How far can a 
rain- wind be felt ? ” 

“About a league. Sir.” 

“Now does the rain- wind reach the body of any one of 
you?” 

“No, Sir.” 

“ And how far off is the top of a rain-cloud visible ? ” 

“ About a league, Sir.” 

“Now does any one of you see the top of a single 
cloud?” 

“ No one, Sir.” 

“ How far off can a flash of lightning be seen ? ”» 

“ Four or five leagues, Sir.” 

“Now has the least flash of lightning been seen by any 
one of you? ” “ 

“No, Sir.” 

“How far off can thunder be heard ?” • 

“ A league or two, Sir.” 

“ Now has any of you heard the thunder ? ” 

“No, Sir.”: ;-,“ . .y t 

“ These fellows are not men, they are demons ! They 
must have come to make us throw away our water wdth 
the hope of destroying us in our weakness. The foolish 
young merchant who went on before us had no power of 
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resource. Ko doubt be bas let bimself be persuaded to 
throw away bis supply of water, aud bas fallen a prey to 
these fellows. His waggons will be standing there just 
as they were loaded. We shall find them to-day. Go on 
as quickly as you can, and don’t throw away a single 
half-pint of water ! ” 

With these words he sent them forward ; and going on 
he found the five hundred carts as they had been loaded, 
aiid the bones of men and oxen scattered about. And he 
had his waggons unyoked, and ranged in a circle so as to 
form a strong encampment; and he had the men aud 
oxen fed betimes, and the oxen made to lie down in the 
midst of the men. And he himself took the overseers of 
the company, and stood on guard with a drawn sword 
through the three watches of the night, and waited for 
the dawn. And quite early the next day he saw that 
everything that should be done was done, and the oxen 
fed ; and leaving such carts as were weak he took strong 
ones, and throwing away goods of little value he loaded 
goods of greater value. And arriving at the proposed 
mart, he sold his merchandise for two or three times the 
cost price, and with all his company returned to his own 
city.^ ■ ■ , ■ 


And when he had told this story, the Teacher added, 
^‘Thus, 0 householder, long ago those who relied on their 
own reason came to destruction, while those who held to 
the truth escaped the hands of the demons, went whither 
they had wished to go, and got back again to their own 
place.” And it was when he had become a Buddha that 
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lie uttered the following verse belonging to this lesson on 
Holding to the Truth ; and thus uniting the two stories, 
he said— 

1. Some speak that which none can question; 

Mere logicians speak not so. 

The wise man knows that this is so, 

And takes for true what is the truth ! 

Thus the Blessed One taught those disciples the lesson 
regarding truth. “ Life according to the Truth confers 
the three happy conditions of existence here below, and 
the six joys of the Brahmalokas in the heaven of delight, 
and finally leads to the attainment of Arahatship ; but 
life according to the Untrue leads to rebirth in the four 
hells and among the five lowest grades of man.” He also 
proclaimed the Tour Truths in sixteen ways. And at the 
end of the discourse on the Truths all those five hundred 
disciples were established in the Fruit of Conversion. 

The Teacher having finished the discourse, and told the 
double narrative, established the connexion,^ and summed 
up the Jataka by concluding, “The foolish young mer- 
chant of that time was Devadatta, his men were Dcva- 
datta’s followers. The wise young merchant’s men wnre 
the attendants of the Buddhst^ii^d the wise young mer- 
chant was I myself.” 

EXD or THE STOUT 03!? HOLUmO TO THE TUIITU. 

^ Tluit is, I think, hotwcen the persons in the story on the one hfunl, anrl 
tlic huddha and his contciniporaries on the other : not, as Cldldors says (under 
between the story and the maxim. 
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The Sandy Bead. 

‘‘The Determined <9»es,” eA. — This discourse was uttered 
by the Blessed One while at' Savatthi. About what ? 
About a mendicant who had no j)erseverancG. 

For whilst the Successor of the Prophets, wo are told, 
was staying at Savatthi, a young man of good family 
dwelling there went to Jetavana, and heard a discourse 
from the Teacher, And with converted heart he saw the 
evil result of lusts, and entered the Order. When ho had 
passed the five years of noviciate, he learnt two sum- 
maries of doctrine, and applied himself to the practice of 
meditation. And receiving from the Teacher a suitable 
subject as a starting-point for thought, he retired to a 
forest. There he proceeded to pass the rainy season; but 
after three months of constant endeavour, he was unable 
to obtain even the least hint or presentiment of the at- 
tainment of insightd Then it occurred to him, “The 

The Buddhists had no prayer * their salvation consisting' in a self- 
produced inward change. This could be brought about in various ways, one 
of which was the kind of meditation here refeired to {EammaWumd], leading 
to a firm conviction of the impermanence of all finite tilings. As every road 
leads to Rome, so any finite object may be taken as the starting-point from 
which thought may be taken, by gradually increasing stops, near to the in- 
finite; and so acquire a sense of the proportion of things, and realize the 
insignificance of the individual. The unassisted mind of the ignorant would 
naturally find difficulty in doing this ; and certain examples of the way in 
which it might be done were accordingly worked out ; and a disciple would 
go to his teacher, and ask him to recommend which way he shoidd adopt. 
But the disciple luust work out his own enlightenment. 
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Teaclier said there were four kinds of men ; I must 
belong to the lowest class. In this birth there will be, I 
think, neither Path nor Fruit for me. What is the good 
of my dwelling in the forest ? Eeturning to the Teacher, 
I will live in the sight of the glorious person of the 
Buddha, and within hearing of the sweet sound of the 
Law.’’ And he returned to Jetavana. 

His friends and intimates said to him, Brother, you 
received from the Teacher a subject of meditation, and 
left us to devote yourself to religious solitude ; and 
now you have come back, and have given yourself up 
again to the pleasures of social intercourse. Have you 
then really attained the utmost aim of those who have 
given up the world ? Have you escaped transmigra- 
tion ? ” ^ 

“Brethren! I have gained neither the Path nor the 
Fruit thereof. I have come to the conclusion that I am 
fated to be a useless creature; and so have come back 
and given up the attempt.” 

“ You have done wrong, Brother ! after taking vows 
according to the religion of the Teacher whose firmness 
is so immovable, to have given up the attempt. Come, 
let us show this matter to the Buddha.” And they took 
him to the Teacher. 

When the Teacher saw them, he said, “ I see, 0 
mendicants ! that you have brought this brother here 
against his will. What has he done ? ” 

“Lord! this brother having taken the vows in so 
sanctifying a faith, has abandoned the endeavour to ac- 
complish the aim of a member of the Order, and has come 
back to us.” 

Then the Teacher said to him, “Is it true you have 
given up trying ?” 

* A succossful Kammatthana, & complete realization of the relation of the 
individual to the great Sum of all things, will lead to that sense of hvother- 
hood, of hninility, of holy calm, which is the “ utmost aim,” viz. Mrvijna, and 
involves, as its result, escape from transmigration. 
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“It is true, 0 Blessed Oue ! ” was tlie reply. 

“How is it, brother, that you, who have now taken the 
vows according to such a system, have proved yourself 
to be — not a man of few desires, contented, separate from 
the world, persevering in effort — but so irresolute ! Why, 
formerly you were full of determination. By your energy 
alone the men and bullocks of five hundred waggons 
obtained water in the sandy desert, and were saved. 
How is it that you give up trying, now 

Then by those few words that brother was established 
in resolution ! 

But the others, hearing that story, besought of the 
Blessed One, saying, “Lord ! We know that this brother 
has given up trying now ; and yet you tell how foimerly 
by his energy alone the men and bullocks of five hundred 
waggons obtained water in the sandy desert, and were 
saved. Tell us how this was.’’ 

“ Listen, then, 0 mendicants !” said the Blessed One : 
and having thus excited their attention, he made manifest 
a thing concealed through change of birth. 


Once upon a time, when Brahma-datta was reigning in 
Benares, in the country of Kasi, the future Buddha was 
born in a merchant’s family * and when he grew up, he 
went about trafficking with five hundred carts. 

One day he arrived at a sandy desert twenty leagues 
across. The sand in that desert was so fine, that when 
taken in the closed fist, it could not be kept in the hand. 
After the sun had risen it became as hot as a mass of 
charcoal, so that no man could walk on it. Those, there- 
fore, who had to travel over it took wood, and water, and 
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oil, and rice in tlieir carts ; and travelled during tlie 
niglit. And at daybreak they formed an encampment, 
and spread an awning over it, and taking tlieir meals 
early, they passed tke day sitting in tke shade. At sunset 
they supped; and when the ground had become cool, 
they yoked tbeir oxen and went on. The travelling was 
like a voyage over the sea : a so-called land-pilot bad to 
be chosen, and he brought the caravan safe to the other 
side by his knowledge of the stars. 

On this occasion the merchant of our story traversed 
the desert in that way. And when he had passed over 
fifty-nine leagues he thought, ‘‘Now in one more night 
we shall get out of the sand,” and after supper he directed 
the wood and water to be thrown away, and the waggons 
to be yoked; and so set out. The pilot had cushions 
arranged on the foremost cart, and lay down looking at 
the stars, and directing them where to drive. But worn 
out by want of rest during the long march, he fell asleep, 
and did not perceive that the oxen had tamed round and 
taken the same road by which they had come. 

The oxen went on the whole night through. Towards 
dawn the pilot woke up, and, observing the stars, called 
out, ‘^Stop the waggons, stop the waggons ! ” The day 
broke just as they had stopped, and were drawing up the 
carts in a line. Then the men cried out, “Why, this is 
the very encampment we left yesterday ! Our wood and 
water is all gone! We arc lost!” And unyoking the 
oxen, and spreading the canopy over their heads, tliey lay 
down, in despondency, each one imder his waggon. 

But the Bodisat, saying to himself, “ If I lose lieart, all 
these will perish,” walked about while the morning was 
yet cool. And on seeing a tuft of Kiisa-grass, ho thought^ 
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“Tliis must liaYe grown by attracting some water wliicb 
there must be beneatb it.” 

And be made them bring a boe and dig in tbat spot. 
And they dug sixty cubits deep. And when tbey bad got 
thus far, tbe spade of tbe diggers struck on a rock : and 
as soon as it struck, tbey all gawe up in despair. 

But tbe Bodisat thought, “There must be water under 
that rock,” and descending into tbe well, be got upon tbe 
stone, and, stooping down, applied bis ear to it, and 
tested tbe sound of it. And be beard tbe sound of water 
gurgling beneath. And be got out, and called bis page. 
“ My lad, if you give up now, we shall all be lost. Don’t 
you lose heart. Take this iron hammer, and go down 
into tbe pit, and give tbe rock a good blow.” 

Tbe lad obeyed, and though tbey all stood by in 
despair, be went down full of determination, and struck 
at the stone. And tbe rock split in two, and fell below, 
and no longer blocked up tbe stream. And water rose till 
its brim was tbe height of a palm-tree in tbe well. And 
tbey all drank of tbe water, and bathed in it. Then tbey 
split up their extra yokes and axles, and cooked rice, and 
ate it, and fed their oxen with it. And when tbe sun 
set, tbey put up a flag by the well, and went to the place 
appointed. There they sold their merchandise at double 
and treble profit, and returned to their own home, and 
lived to a good old age, and then passed away according 
to their deeds. And tbe Bodisat gave gifts, and did other 
virtuous acts, and passed away according to bis deeds. 
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WTieii tlie Buddlia liad told tlie story, lie, as Buddha, 
uttered the yerse — 

2. The men of firm resolve dug on into the sand, 

Till in the very road they found whereof to drink. 
And so the wise, strong hy continuing effort. 
Finds — if he weary not — Best for his heart ! 

When he had thus discoursed, he declared the Four 
Truths. And when he had concluded, the despairing 
priest was established in the highest Fruit, in Arahatship 
(which is Nirvana). 

After the Teacher had told the two stories, he formed 
the connexion, and summed up the Jataka, by saying, 
in conclusion, ‘‘ The page who at that time despaired not, 
but broke the stone, and gave water to the multitude, was 
this brother without perseverance : the other men were 
the attendants on the Buddha; and the caravan leader was 
I myself.” 


END OF THE STORY OF THE SANDY ROAD. 
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The Merchant of Seri. 

“ If you fail here,” etc . — This discourse, too, the Blessed 
One uttered, ■while staying at Savatthi, about a monk 
who was discouraged in his eiforts to obtain spiritual 
enlightenment. 

For we are told that when he too was brought up by 
the brethren in the same manner as before, the Teacher 
said, “ Brother ! you who have given up trying, after 
taking the vows according to a system so well fitted to 
lead you to the Paths and Fruit thereof, will sorrow long, 
like the Seriva trader when he had lost the golden vessel 
worth a hundred thousand.’’ 

The monks asked the Blessed One to explain to them 
the matter. The Blessed One made manifest that which 
had been hidden by change of birth. 


Long ago, in the fifth dispensation before the present 
one, the Bodisat was a dealer in tin and brass ware, 
named Seriva, in the country of that name. This Seriva, 
together with another dealer in tin and brass ware, who 
was an avaricious man, crossed the river Tcla-vilha, and 
entered the town called Andha-pura. And dividing the 
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streets of tlie city between tLem, the Bodisat went round 
selling his goods in the street allotted to him, while the 
other took the street that fell to him. 

Now in that city there was a wealthy family reduced 
to abject poverty. All the sons and brothers in the 
family had died, and all its property had been lost. Only 
one girl and her grandmother were left ; and those two 
gained their living by serving others for hire. There 
was indeed in the house the vessel of gold out of which 
the head of the house used to eat in the days of its 
prosperity ; but it was covered with dirt, and had long 
lain neglected and unused among the pots and pans. And 
they did not even know that it was of gold. 

At that time the avaricious hawker, as he was going 
along, calling out, “Buy my water-pots ! Buy my water- 
pots ! ’’ came to the door of their house. When the girl 
saAV him, she said to her grandmother, “ Mother ! do buy 
me an ornament.” 

“ But we are poor, dear. What shall we give in ex- 
change for it ? ” 

“ This dish of ours is no use to us ; you can give that 
away and get one.” 

The old woman called the hawker, and after asking 
him to take a seat, gave him the dish, and said, “ Will 
you take this. Sir, and give something to your little sister^ 
for it?” 

The hawker took the dish, and thought, “ This must bo 
gold!” xlnd turning it round, ho scratcliod a line on its 
back with a needle, and found that it was so. I'Jion 
hoping to get the dish without giving them anything, he 
said, “ What is this worth ? It is not even worth a hulf- 
On. fcliis mode of politeness see atove, p. 70. 
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penny.” And throwing it on tlie ground^ lie got np from 
Ms seat, and went away. 

Now, it was allowed to eitlier hawker to enter the street 
wkicli the other had left. And the Bodisat came into that 
street, and calling out, “ Buy my water-pots,” came up to 
the door of that very house. And the girl spoke to her 
grandmother as before. But the grandmother said, “ My 
child, the dealer who came just now threw the dish on 
the floor, and went away ; what have I now got to give 
him in exchange ? ” 

That merchant, mother dear, was a surly man ; but 
this one looks pleasant, and has a kind voice : perchance 
he may take it.” 

“ Call him, then,” said she. 

So she called him. And when he had come in and sat 
doAvn, they gave him the dish. He saw that it was 
gold, and said, “ Mother ! this dish is worth a hundred 
thousand. All the goods in my possession are not equal 
to it in value ! ” 

But, Sir, a hawker who came just now threw it on the 
ground, and went away, saying it was not worth a half- 
peiiny. It must have been changed into gold by the 
power of your virtue, so we make you a present of it. 
Give us some trifle for it, and take it.” 

The Bodisat gave them all the cash he had in hand 
(five hundred pieces), and all Ms stock-in-trade, worth 
five hundred more. He asked, of them only to let him 
keep eight pennies, and the bag and the yoke that 
he used to carry his things with. And these he took 
and departed. 

And going quicMy to the river-side, he gave those eight 
pennies to a boatman, and got into the boat. 
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But tKat covetous hawker came back to the bouse, and 
said: Bring out that disk, Fll give you something for 

it!” 

Then she scolded him, and said, ‘‘You said our gold 
dish, worth a hundred thousand, was not worth a half- 
penny. But a just dealer, who seems to be your master,^ 
gave us a thousand for it, and has taken it away.” 

When he heard this he called out, “Through this 
fellow I have lost a golden pot worth — 0, worth a 
hundred thousand ! He has ruined me altogether ! ” And 
bitter sorrow overcame him, and he was unable to retain 
his presence of mind ; and he lost all self-command. And 
scattering the money he had, and all the goods, at the 
door of the house, he seized as a club the yoke by which 
he had carried them, and tore off his clothes, and pursued 
after the Bodisat. 

When he reached the river- side, he saw the Bodisat 
going away, and he cried out, “Hallo, Boatman! stop 
the boat ! ” 

But the Bodisat said, “Don’t stop ! ” and so prevented 
that. And as the other gazed and gazed at the departing 
Bodisat, he was torn with violent grief ; his heart grew 
hot, and blood flowed from his mouth until his heart 
broke — ^like tank-mud in the heat of the sun ! 

Thus harbouring hatred against the Bodisat, he brought 
about on that very spot his own destruction. This was 
the first time that Devadatta harboured hatred against thci 
Bodisat. 

But the Bodisat gave gifts, and did other good acts, 
and passed away according to his deeds. 

t Tlie reader will not take this too seriously. The old lady’s scorn tnvus 
as easily here to irony as her gratitude above ilnds expression in flattery. 
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It was when the Buddha had finished this discourse, 
that he, as Buddha, littered the following' Terse — 

S. If in this present time of Grace, 

You fail to reach the Happy State 
Long will you suffer deep Bemorse 
Like this trading man of Seriva. 

So the Teacher, discoursing in such a manner as to 
lead up to the subject of Arahatship, dwelt on the Four 
Truths. And at the end of the discourse the monk who 
had given up in despondency was established in the 
highest Fruit — that is, in Nirvana. 

And when the Teacher had told the double story, he 
made the connexion, and summed up the Jataka by con- 
cluding, “ The then foolish dealer was Devadatta, but the 
wise dealer w'as I myself.’^ 

END OP THE STORY OP THE MERCHANT OP SEIH. 

1 What the Happy State is will perhaps best be understood from the 
enumeration of its six divisions : 1. Faith. 2. Modesty. 3. Fear of 

sinning. 4. Learning, d. Energy. 6. Presence of Mind. This Happy 
State can only he reached in a hirth as a man. If being horn as a man, one 
neglects the salvation then within one’s reach, one may pass many ages in 
other births before a “time of grace” comes round again. It is folly to 
expect salvation in some other and future world ; it can only be gained here, 
and now. 



The Story of Chnllaka the Treasurer. 

The icine, far-seeing man’’ etc . — This discourse the 
Blessed One uttered, while at Jivaka’s Mango-grove near 
Rajagaha, concerning the Elder whose name was Roadling 
the Younger. • 

Now here it ought to he explained how Roadling the 
Younger came to be born. The daughter of a wealthy 
house in Rajagaha, they say, had contracted an intimacy 
with a slave, and being afraid that people would find out 
what she had done, she said to him, “We can’t stay here. 
If my parents discover this wrongdoing, they will tear us 
in pieces. Let us go to some far-off country, and dwell 
there.” So, taking the few things they had, tlioy went 
out privately together to go and dwell in some place, it 
did not matter where, where they would not be known. 

And settling in a certain place, they lived together 
there, and she conceived. And when she was far gone 
with child, she consulted with her husband, aa,ying, I 
am far gone with child ; and it will be hard for both of 
us if the confinement were to take place whore I have no 
friends and relations. Let us go home again I ” 

But he lot the days slip by, saying all the while, Let 
us go to-day ; lot us go to-morrow.” 

1 The iuti’Ofluctory .si;ory to this Jiltaka is used in Eogors’s liiuJdhngoHJKi' a 
JParabhs', pp. 61-68, as the ititrodiiotioii to a ditferent Birth vStnry. Vorse 25 
of the Dluimmnpadu is said hy the Comnn'utator on that hook (Fiiushdll, 
p. 181) to liavo heon spoken of Little Iloadling, and it would lit very aptly 
to the present story about him. 
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Then she thought, “ This silly fellow dares not go 
home because his offence has been so great. But parents 
are, after all, true friends. Whether he goes or not, it 
will be better for me to go.” 

So, as soon as he had gone out, she set her house in 
order, and telling her nearest neighbours that she was 
going to her own home, she started on her wa}^ The 
man returned to the house ; and when he could not find 
her, and learned on inquiry from the neighbours that she 
had gone home, he followed her quickly, and came up to 
her halfway on the road. There the pains of labour had 
just seized her. And he accosted her, saying, “■ Wife, 
wbat is this ? ” 

“ Husband, I have given birth to a son,” replied she. 

“ What shall we do now ? ” said he. 

“ The very thing we were going home for has happened 
on the road. What’s the use of going there ? Let us 
stop ! ” 

So saying, they both agreed to stop. And as the child 
was born on the road, they called him Iloadling. How 
not long after she conceived again, and all took jfiace as 
before ; and as that child too was born on the road, they 
called the firstborn Great Roadling, and the second Little 
Iloadling. And taking the two babies with them, they 
went back, to the place where they Avere living. 

And whilst they were living there this child of the 
road heard other children talking about ui.icles, and 
grandfathers, and grandmothers ; and he asked his 
mother, saying, ^‘Mother, the other boys talk of their 
uncles, and grandfathers, and grandmothers. Have w'^e 
no relations ? ” 

“ Certainly, my dear ! You have no relations here, 
but you have a grandfather, a rich gentleman, at Eaja- 
gaha ; and there you have plenty of relations.” 

“ Then why don’t wo go there, mother ? ” said he. 

Then she told him the reason of their not going. But 
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•wlien the children spoke to her again and again aboiit 
it, she said to her husband, “ These children are con- 
tinually ti'oubling me. Oan onr parents kill us and eat 
us when they see us ? Gome, let us make the boys ac- 
quainted with their relatives on the grandfather's side." 

“Well, I myself daren’t meet them face to face, but I 
will take you there." 

“Yery well, then; any way you like: the children 
ought to be made acquainted with their grandfather’s 
family." 

So they two took the children, and in due course 
arrived at Rajagaha, and put up at a chowltrie (a public 
resting-place) at the gate of the town. And the mother, 
taking the two boys, let her parents know of her arrival. 
When they heard the message, they sent her back word 
to the following effect : “To be without sons and daughters 
is an unheard-of thing among ordinary people ; ^ but these 
two have sinned so deeply against us, that they cannot 
stand in our sight. Let them take such and such a sum, 
and go and dwell wherever they two may like. But the 
children they may send here." And their daughter took 
the money her parents sent, and handing over her 
children to the messengers, let them go. 

And the children grew up in their grandfather’s house. 
Little RoadHiig was much the younger of the two, but 
Great Roadling used to go with his grandfather to hear 
the Buddha preach ; and by constantly hearing the Truth 
from the mouth of the Teacher himself, his mind turned 
towards renunciation of the world. And he said to his 
grandfather, “ If you would allow it, I should enter the 
Order."::,), 

“What are you saying, my child ?” answered the old 
man. “Of all persons in the world I would rather Inivo 
you enter the Order. Become a monk by all means, if 

’ Litnrally, “those subject to transmigration,’’ that is, those who are 
not Arahats, whose natural' desires have not given way before intense reli- 
gions conviction. 
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you feel yourself able to do so.” So, granting bis request, 
be took bim, to tbe Teacher. 

The Teacher said, “ What, Sir, have you then a son ? ” 

“ Yes, my Lord, this lad is my grandson, and be wants 
to take tbe vows under you.” 

The Teacher called a monk, and told bim to ordain tbe 
lad : and tbe monk, repeating to bim tbe formula of 
meditation on tbe perishable nature of tbe human body, ^ 
received bim as a novice into tbe Order. After be bad 
learnt by heart much scripture, and bad reached tbe full 
age required, be was received into full membership ; and 
applying himself to earnest thought, he attained tbe state 
of an Arabat. And whilst be was thus himself enjoying 
the delight which arises from wise and holy thoughts, and 
wise and holy life, be considered whether be could not 
procure the same bliss for Little E-oadling. 

So he went to bis grandfather, and said : If, noble 
Sir, you will grant me your consent, I will receive Little 
Roadling into tbe Order ! ” 

“ Ordain bim, reverend Sir,” was tbe reply. Tbe Elder 
accordingly initiated Little Roadling, and taught him to 
live in accordance with tbe Ten Oommandments. But 
though be bad reached tbe noviciate, Little Boadbng was 
dull, and in four months be could not get by heart even 
this one verse — 

As a sweet-smelling Kokanada lily 
Blooming all fragrant in the early dawn, 

Behold tbe Sage, bright with exceeding glory 
E’en as the burning sun in the vault of heaven ! 

^I’or long ago, we are told, in : the time of Eassapa tbe 
Buddha, he bad been a monk, who, having acquired 
learning himself, bad laughed to scorn a dxlil brother as 

^ a formula always repeated at the ordina- 

tion of a novice. The -words of it -will he found in Dickson’s U^asampada- 
Kammavaca, p. 7. Compare also the note above, p. 147. 
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lie was learning a recitation. That brother was so over- 
whelmed with confusion by his contempt, that he could 
neither commit to memory, nor recite the passage. In 
consequence of this conduct he now, though initiated, 
became dull ; he forgot each line he learnt as soon as he 
learnt the nest ; and whilst he was trying to learn this 
one verse four months had passed away. 

Then his elder brother said to him : “ Roadling, you 
are not fit for this discipline. In four months you have 
not been able to learn a single stanza, how can you hope 
to reach the utmost aim of those who have given up the 
world ? Go away, out of the monastery ! ” And he 
expelled him. But Little Roadling, out of love for the 
religion of the Buddhas, did not care for a layman’s life. 

How at that time it was the elder Boadling’s duty to 
regulate the distribution of food to the monks. And the 
nobleman Jivaka brought many sweet-scented flowers, 
and going to his Mango-grove presented them to the 
Teacher, and listened to the discourse. Then, rising 
from his seat, he saluted the Buddha, and going up to 
Great Boadling, asked him, “How many brethren are 
there with the Teacher ? ” 

“ About five hundred,” was the reply. 

“Will the Buddha and the five hundred brethren come 
and take their morning meal to-morrow at our house P ” 

“ One called Little Eoadling, 0 disciple, is dull, and 
makes no progress in the faith j but I accept the invita- 
tion for all excepting him.”/ 

Little Eoadling overheard this, and thought, Though 
accepting for so many monks, the Eider accepts in such 
a manner as to leave me out. Surely my brother’s love 
for me has been broken. What’s the good of this dis- 
pline to me now ? I must become a layman, and give 
alms, and do such good deeds as laymen can.” And early 
the next day he went away, saying he would re-enter 
the world. 
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ISTow tlie Teaclier, very early in the morning, when he 
surveyed the world, became aware of this matter d And 
going out before him, he remained walking up and down 
by the gateway on the road along which Little Roadling 
would have to pass. And Little Roadling, as he left the 
house, saw the Teacher, and going up to him, paid him 
reverence. Then the Teacher said to him, "How now, 
Little Eoadling ! whither are you going at this time in 
the morning ? 

"Lord! my brother has expelled me, so I am going 
away to wander again in the ways of the world ! ” 

“ Little Eoadling ! It was under me that your pro- 
fession of religion took place. When your brother ex- 
pelled you, why did you not come to me ? What will a 
layman’s life advantage you .f’ You may stay with me ! ” 

And he took Little EoadKug, and seated him in front 
of his own apartment, and gave him a piece of very white 
cloth, created for the purpose, and said, "How, Little 
Eoadling, stay here, sitting with your face to the East, 
and rub this cloth up and down, repeating to yourself 
the words, " The removal of impurity I The removal of 
impurity I ” And so saying he went, when time was 
called, to Jlvakas house, and sat down on the seat pre- 
pared for him.^ 

But Little Eoadling did as he was desired : and as he 
did so, the cloth became soiled, and he thought, " This 
piece of cloth was just now exceeding white ; and now, 
through me, it has lost its former condition, and is become 
soiled. Changeable indeed are all component things ! ” 
And he felt the reality of decay and death, and the eyes 
of his mind were opened ! 

1 The Buddha is frequently represented in the later books as bringing the 
world before his mind’s eye in the morning, and thus perceiving whom he 
could benefit during the day. 

When the daily meal was to be served in the house of some layman, all 
the monks invited went there as soon as the time was announced by the “ call 
of refection ” being set up, and sat themselves down in the order of thek 
seniority. 
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Then tlie Teacher, knowing that the eyes of his mind 
were opened, sent forth a glorious vision of himself, which 
appeared as if sitting before him in visible form, and 
saying, ■ ‘ Little Eoadling ! be not troubled at the thought 
that this cloth has become so soiled and stained. Within 
thee, too, are the stains of lust and care and sin ; but 
these thou must remove ! ” And the vision uttered these 
stanzas : 

It is not dust, but lust, that really is the stain : 

This — ‘ stain ’ — is the right word for lust. 

’Tis the monks who have put away this stain, 

Who live up to the Word of the Stainless One ! 

It is not dust, but anger, that really is the stain : 

This — ‘stain’ — ^is the right word for anger. 

’Tis the monks who have put away this stain, 

Who live up to the Word of the Stainless One I 

It is not dust, but delusion, that rea.lly is the stain: 

This — ‘ stain ’ — ^is the right word for delusion. 

’Tis the monks "who have put away this stain. 

Who live up to the Word of the Stainless One ! 

And as the stanzas ■were finished, Little Loadling attained 
to Arahatship, and with it to the intellectual gifts of an 
Arahat ; and by them he understood all the Scriptures. 

Long ago, we are told, he had been a king, who, as lie 
was once going round the city, and the sweat trickled 
down from his forehead, wiped the top of his forehead 
with his pure white robe. When the robe became dirty, 
he thought, “ By this body the pure white robe has lost 
its former condition, and has become soiled. Changeable 
indeed are all component things ! ” And so he realized 
the doctrine of impormanency. It was on this account 
that the incident of the transfer of impurity brought 
about his conversion. 
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But to return to our story. Jivaka, the nobleman, 
brought to the Buddha the so-called water of presentation. 
The Teacher covered the vessel with his hand, and said, 
Are there no monks in the monastery, Jivaka ? 

^‘ISTay, my Lord, there are no monks there,” said 
Grreat Boadling. 

“ But there are, Jivaka,” said the Master. 

Jivaka then sent a man, saying, “ Bo you go, then, and 
find out whether there are any monks or not at the 
monastery.” 

At that moment Little Boadling thought, “ My brother 
says there are no monks here ; I will show him there 
are.” And he filled the Mango- grove with priests— -a 
thousand monks, each unlike the other — some making 
robes, some repairing them, and some repeating the 
Scriptures. 

The man, seeing all these monks at the monastery, 
went hack, and told Jivaka, “ Sir, the whole Mango-grove 
is alive with monks.” 

It was with reference to this that it . is said of him, 
that 

“Boadling, multiplying himself a thousand fold, 

Sate in the pleasant Mango-grove till he was hidden 
to the feast.” 

Then the Teacher told the messenger to go again, and 
say, “ The Teacher sends for him who is called Little 
Boadling.” - 

So he went and said so. But from a thousand monks 
the answer came, “I am Little Boadling ! I am Little 
Boadling!'” ■■ 

The man returned, and said, “ Why, Sir, they all say 
they are called Little Boadling ! ” 

“ Then go and take hy the hand the first who says ‘I 
am Little Boadhng,’ and the rest will disappear.” 
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And lie did so. And tlie others disappeared, and the 
Elder returned with the messenger.^ 

And the Teacher, when the meal was over, addressed 
Jivaka, and said, ‘‘Jivaka, take Little Roadling’s howl; 
he will pronounce the benediction.^^ And he did so. And 
the Elder, as fearlessly as a young lion utters his chal- 
lenge, compressed into a short benedictive discourse the 
spirit of all the Scriptures. 

Then the Teacher rose from his seat and returned 
to the Wihdra (monastery), accompanied by the body 
of mendicants. And when the monks had completed 
their daily duties, the Blessed One arose, and standing 
at the door of his apartment, discoursed to them, pro- 
pounding a subject of meditation. He then dismissed 
the assembly, entered his fragrant chamber, and lay down 
to rest. 

In the evening the monks collected from different 
places in the hall of instruction, and began uttering the 
Teacher’s praises, — thus surrounding themselves as it were 
with a curtain of sweet kamala flowers ! “ Brethren, his 

elder brother knew not the capacity of Little Boadling, and 
expelled him as a dullard because in four months he could 
not learn that one stanza; but the Buddha, by his un- 
rivalled mastery over the Truth, gave him Arahatship, 
with the intellectual powers thereof, in the space of a 
single meal, and by those powers he understood all the 
Scriptures! Ah! how great is the power of the 
Buddhas!” 

And the Blessed One, knowing that this conversation 
had arisen in the hall, determined to go there; and rising 
from his couch, he put on his orange-coloured under 
garment, girded himself with his belt as it were with 
lightning, gathered round him his wide flowing robe red 
as kamala flowers, issued from his fragrant chamber, and 


1 Little Boadling tas now become an Elder, a monk of tlie liiglier of the 
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proceeded to tlie tall witli ttat surpassing grace of motion 
peculiar to tte Buddhas, like the majestic tread of a 
mighty elephant in the time of his pride. And ascending 
the magnificent throne made ready for the Buddha in 
the midst of the splendid hall, he seated himself in the 
midst of the throne emitting those six- coloured rays 
peculiar to the Buddhas, like the young sun when it 
rises over the mountains on the horizon, and illumines 
the ocean depths ! 

As soon as the Buddha came in, the assembly of the 
mendicants stopped their talking and were silent. The 
Teacher looked mildly and kindly round him, and thought, 
This assembly is most seemly ; not a hand nor foot stirs, 
no sound of coughing or sneezing can be heard! If I 
were to sit here my life long without speaking, not one 
of all these men — awed by the majesty and blinded by 
the glory of a Buddha — would venture to speak first. It 
behoves me to begin the conversation, and I myself will 
be the first to speak ! ” And with sweet angelic voice he 
addressed the brethren : “What is the subject for which 
you have seated yourselves together here, and what is the 
talk among you that has been interrupted ? ” 

“ Lord I we are not sitting in this place to talk of any 
worldly thing : it is thy praises we are telling ! ’’ And 
they told him the subject of their talk. When he heard 
it the Teacher said, “ Mendicants ! Little Eoadling has 
now through me become great in religion ; now formerly 
through me he became great in riches.^^ 

The monks asked the Buddha to explain how this was. 
Then the Blessed One made manifest that which had 
been hidden by change of birth. 
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Long ago/ wben JBrabmadatta was reigning in Benares, 
in tlie land of Easi, the Bodisat was born in a treasurer’s 
family; and when be grew up be received tbe post of 
treasurer, and was called Cbullaka,^ And be was wise 
and sldlful, and understood all omens. One day as be 
was going to attend upon tbe king be saw a dead mouse 
lying on tbe road ; and considering tbe state of tbe 
stars at tbe time, be said, '‘A young fellow with eyes 
in bis bead might, by picking this thing up, start a trade 
and support a wife.” 

Eow a certain young man of good birth, then fallen 
into poverty, beard what tbe official said, and thinking, 
“ This is a man who wouldn’t say such a thing without 
good reason,” took tbe mouse, and gave it away in a certain 
shop for tbe use of tbe cat, and got a farthing for it. 

"With the farthing he bought molasses, and took water 
in a pot. And seeing garland-makers returning from tbe 
forest, he gave them bits of molasses, with water by the 
ladle-full.^ They gave him each a bunch of flowers ; and 
the next day, with the price of the flowers, be bought 
more molasses ; and taking a potful of water, went to the 
flower garden. That day the garland-makers gave him, 
as they went away, flowering shrubs from which half tbe 
blossoms bad been picked. In this way in a little time 
be gained eight pennies. 

Some time after, on a rainy windy day, a quantity of 
dry sticks and branches and leaves were blown down by 
the wind in the king’s garden, and the gardener saw no 
way of getting rid of them. The young man went and 

^ Witli this story compare Katha Sarit Stigara, Book VJ. vv. 29 and foil. 

2 Pronounce Choollaeker with the accent on the first syllable. 

® ‘ ITluijka,’ half a cocoa-nut shell, the common form of cuj) or ladle among 
the Indian poor. 
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said to tile gardener, “If you will give me tliese sticks 
and leaves, I will get tkem out of the way.” The gar- 
dener agreed to this, and told him to take them. 

Chullaka’s pupil^ went to the children’s playground, 
and by giving them molasses had all the leaves and 
sticks collected in a twinkling, and placed in a heap at 
the garden gate. Just then the king’s potter was looking 
out for firewood to hum pots for the royal household, 
and seeing this heap he bought it from him. That day 
Chullaka’s pupil got by selling his firewood sixteen pennies 
and five vessels — water-pots, and such-like. 

Having thus obtained possession of twenty-four pennies, 
he thought, “ This will be a good scheme for me,” and 
went to a place not far from the city gate, and placing 
there a pot of water, supplied five hundred grass-cutters 
with drink. 

“Friend! you have been of great service to us,” said 
they. “ What shall we do for you ? ” 

“ You shall do me a good turn when need arises,” said 
he. And then, going about this way and that, he struck 
up a friendship with a trader by land and a trader by 
sea. 

And the trader by land told him, “ To-morrow a horse- 
dealer is coming to the town with five hundred horses.” 

On hearing this, he said to the grasB-outters, “ Give 
me to-day, each of you, a bundle of grass> and don’t sell 
your own grass till I have disposed of mine.” 

“All right ! ” cried they in assent, and brought five 
hundred bundles, and placed them in his house. The 
horse-dealer, not being able to get grass for his horses 

So called ironically, from the apt way in which, he had learnt the lesson 
taught him by Chullaka. 
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througli all tte city, Louglit tlie young man’s grass for a 
thousand pence. 

A few days afterwards his friend the trader by sea 
told him that a large vessel had come to the port. He 
thinking, “This will he a good plan,” got for eight 
pennies a carriage that was for hire, with all its proper 
attendants ; and driving to the port with a great show 
of respectability, gave his seal-ring as a deposit for the 
ship’s cargo. Then he had a tent pitched not far off, 
and taking his seat gave orders to his men that when 
merchants came from outside he should he informed of 
it with triple ceremony.^ 

On hearing that a ship had arrived, about a hundred 
merchants came from Benares to buy the goods. 

They were told, “You can’t have the goods: a great 
merchant of such and such a place has already paid 
deposit for them.” 

On hearing this, they went to him; and his footmen 
announced their arrival, as had been agreed upon — ■ 
three deep. Each of the merchants then gave him a 
thousand to become shareholders in the ship, and then 
another thousand for him to relinquish hk remaining 
share : and thus they made themselves owners of the 
cargo. 

So Chullaka’s pupil returned to Benares, taking with 
him two hundred thousand.^ And from a feeling of 

^ liiterally, “"witli a tliieefoM Inipek,” wliicli I take to mean that the 
outside attendant arniouneed them to another attendant, he to a third, and 
the third attendant to their master. The latter thus appeared to he a man of 
threat consequence, as access to him was so difficult, and attended with so 
much ceremony. 

- That is, twice a thonsand pieces from each of the hundred merchants. 
But of course he should haye paid out of this sum the price of the cargo. It 
can scarcely he intended to suggest that his acuteness led him to go oh witli- 
out payingl'or the cargo. The omission must he a slip of the story-teller’s. 
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gratitude, lie took a hundred thousand and went to 
Chullaka the treasurer. Then the treasurer asked him, 
“ What have you been doing, my good man, to get all 
this wealth ? ’’ 

“ It was hy adhering to what you said that I have 
acquired it within four months,’’ said he: and told him 
the whole story, beginning with the dead mouse. 

And when Chullaka the high treasurer heard his tale, 
bethought, “It will never do to let such a lad as this 
get into any one else’s hands.” So he gave him his 
grown-up daughter in marriage, and made him heir to 
all the family estates. And when the treasurer died, he 
received the post of city treasurer. But the Bodisat 
passed away according to his deeds. 


It was when the Buddha had finished his discourse that 
he, as Buddha, uttered the following verse : 

As one might nurse a tiny flame. 

The able and far-seeing man, 

E’en with the smallest capital, 

Can raise himself to wealth ! 

It was thus the Blessed One made plain what he had 
said, “ Mendicants ! Little Eoadling has now through me 
become great in religion; but formerly through me he 
became great in riches.” 

When he had thus given this lesson, and told the 
double story, he made the connexion, and summed up 
the Jataka by concluding, “ He who was then Chullaka’s 
pupil was Little Hoadling, but Chullaka the high trea- 
surer was I myself.” 


END OF THE STOEY OF CHULLAKA THE TEEASUEEK. 



BTo. 5. 


TANDFLA-NALI JATAEA. 
The Measure of Eiee.^ 


What is the mine of a measure of ricef etc . — ^This the 
Tcaclier told while sojourning at Jetavana, about a monk 
called TJdayin the Simpleton. 

At that time the Elder named Dahha, a Mallian by birth, 
held the office of steward in the Order.^ Wlien he issued 
the food-tickets in the morning, TJdayin sometimes received 
a better kind of rice, and sometimes an inferior kind. One 
day when he received the inferior kind, he threw the 
distribution-hall into confusion, crying out, ‘‘Why should 
Dabba know better than any other of us how to give out 
the tickets?” 

When he thus threw the office into disorder, they gave 
him the basket of tickets, saying, “Well, then, do you 
give out the tickets to-day ! ” 

From that day he began to distribute tickets to the 
Order ; but when giving them out he did not know wliich 
meant the better rice and which the worse, nor in which 

1 Compare Leon Peer in tlie Journal Asiatique, 1876, vol, viii. pi ii. 
pp. o !0~o2o. 

2 The Bhatt’ TJddesika, or steward, was a senior monk who had tho duty 
of seeing that all the brethren were provided with their daily food. Some- 
times a layman offered to provide it \e.g. above, p. 162) ; sometimes grain, or 
other food belonging to the monastery, was distributed to tho monlis by the 
steward giving them tickets to exchange at the storehouse. The necessary 
qualifications for the stewardship arc said to he: 1. Knowledge of tho 
customs regulating the distribution. 2. A sense of justice. 3. Kroodom 
from ignorance. Absence of fear. 5. Goodtemi)eiv 
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storeliouse tlie better was kept and in wbicb tbe worse. 
When fixing tbe turns, too, be did not distinguish to 
wbat storebonse eacb monk’s turn bad come; but wben 
tbe monks bad taken tbeir places/be would make a 
scratcb on tbe wall or on tbe floor, to sbow that tbe turn 
for sucb and sucb a kind of rice bad come tbus far, and 
for sucb and sucb a kind of rice tbus far. But tbe next 
day there were either more or fewer monks in ball. When 
they were fewer, tbe mark was too low down ; wben they 
were more, tbe mark was too high up; but ignoring the 
right turns, be gave out tbe tickets according to tbe signs 
be bad made. 

So tbe monks said to him, “ Brother Udayin ! tbe mark 
is too high, or too low.” And again, ^‘^Tbe good rice is 
in such a storehouse, tbe inferior rice in such a store- 
house. 

But be repelled them, saying, “ If it be so, why is the 
mark different ? Why should I trust you ? I will trust 
tbe mark rather ! ” 

Then tbe boys and novices cast him out from tbe ball of 
distribution, exclaiming, “ When you give tickets, Brother 
TJdayin, tbe brethren are deprived of tbeir due. You 
are incajpable of tbe office. Leave tbe place ! ” 

Thereupon a great tumult arose in the ball of distribu- 
tion. The Teacher beard it, and asked of Ananda the 
Elder, “ There is a great tumult, Ananda, in the ball. 
Wbat is the noise about ^ ^ ^ 

Tbe Elder told the Successor of the Prophets bow it 
was.. . .■■■'V"-'.'- 

Then be said, ‘‘ Hot now only, Ananda, does TTdayin by 
bis stupidity bring loss upon others, formerly also be did 
tbe same.” 


1 I am not sure tHat I have understood rigiitly tlie meaning of vassagga , — a 
word of doubtfur derivation, wMcli has only been found in this passage. 
Possibly we should translate : “ The turn for the better rice bas come to tlie 
monk whose seniority dates from such and such a year, and the turn for the 
inferior kind to the monk whose seniority dates from, such and such a year.” 
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The Elder asked the Blessed One to explain that 
matter. Then the Blessed One made manifest an occur- 
rence hidden hy change of birth. 


Long ago^ Brahma-datta was Idng in Benares, in the 
land of Kasi. At that time our Bodisat was his Yaluer. 
He Talued both horses, elephants, or things of that land ; 
and jewelry, gold, or things of that kind ; and having 
done so, he used to have the proper price for the goods 
given to the owners thereof. 

How the king was covetous. And in his avarice he 
thought, “ If this valuer estimates in this way, it will 
not be long before all the wealth in my house will come 
to an end. I will appoint another valuer.’^ 

And opening his window, and looking out into the 
palace yard, he saw a stupid miserly peasant crossing the 
yard. Him he determined to make his valuer ,“ and 
sending for him, asked if he would undertake the office. 
The man said he could ; and the king, with the object of 
keeping his treasure safer, established that fool in the 
post of valuer. 

Thenceforward the dullard used to value the horses 
and elephants, paying no regard to their real value, but 
deciding just as he chose : and since he had been ap- 
pointed to the office, as he decided, so the price was. 

How at that time a horse-dealer brought five Hundred 
horses from the northern prairies. The king sent for that 
fellow, and had the horses valued. And he valued the five 
hundred horses at a mere measure of rice, and straightway 
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ordered tlie borse-dealer to be given tbe measure of rice, 
and tbe borses to be lodged in tbe stable. Then tbe 
horse-dealer went to tbe former valuer, and told bim 
wbat bad happened, and asked him what be should do. 

“ Give a bribe to that fellow/' said be, and ask bim 
thus: ‘We know now that so many borses of ours are 
worth a measure of rice, but we want to know from you 
what a measure of rice is worth. Can you value it for 
us, standing in your place by tbe king ? ’ If be says be 
can, go with bim into tbe royal presence, and I will be 
there too." 

Tbe horse-dealer accepted tbe Bodisat's advice, went 
to tbe valuer, and bribed bim, and gave bim tbe bint 
suggested. And be took tbe bribe, and said, “ All right ! 
I can value your measure of rice for you." 

“Well, then, let us go to tbe audience-ball," said be; 
and taking bim with bim, went into tbe king’s presence. 
And tbe Bodisat and many other ministers went there 
also. 

Tbe horse-dealer bowed down before tbe king, and said, 
“ I acknowledge, O king, that a measure of rice is tbe 
value of tbe five hundred borses ; but will tbe king be 
pleased to ask tbe valuer what tbe value of tbe measure of 
rice may be?" 

The Idng, not knowing what bad happened, asked, 
“How now, valuer, are five hundred borses worth?" 

“ A measure of rice, 0 king ! " said be. 

“ Very good, then ! If five hundred borses are worth 
only a measure of rice, what is that measure of rice 
worth ?" 

“Tbe measure of rice is worth all Benares, both within 
and without the waHs," replied that foolish fellow. 
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For tlae story goes that lie first Tailed the horses at a 
measure of rice just to please the king; and then, -when 
he had taken the dealer’s bribe, valued that measure of 
rice at the whole of Benares. Now at that time the 
circumference of the rampart of Benares was twelve 
leagues, and the land in its suburbs was three hundred 
leagues in extent. Yet the foolish fellow estimated that 
so-great city of Benares, together with all its suburbs, at 
a measure of rice ! 

Hearing this the ministers clapped their hands, laugh- 
ing, and saying, “We used to think the broad earth, and' 
the king’s realm, were alike beyond price ; but this great 
and famous royal city is worth, by his account, just a. 
measure of rice! 0 the depth of the wisdom of the 
valuer ! How can he have stayed so long in office ? 
Truly he is just suited to our king ! ” Thus they laughed 
him to scorn. 

Then the Bodisat uttered this stanza : 

What is a measure of rice worth ? 

All Benares and its environs ! 

And what are five hundred horses worth ? 

That same measure of rice ! ^ 

Then the king was ashamed, and drove out that fool, 
and appointed the Bodisat to the office of Valuer. And 
in course of time the Bodisat passed away according to 
his deeds. 

1 Tluose lines are not in the printed text.. But see the OoiTigenda ; and 
Leon Foer, ill the for 1876, p. 520. a : 
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WTien tlie Teaclier liad finislied preacHng this discourse, 
and had told the double story, he made the connexion, 
and summed up the Jataka by concluding, ‘‘ He who was 
then the foolish peasant valuer was IJdayin the Simpleton, 
but the wise valuer was I myself.” 


END OF THE STORY OF THE MEASURE OF RICE. 


lo. 6. 


DEVA-DHAMMA JATAKA. 

On True Divinity.^ 

Those who fear to sinf etc . — ^THs the Blessed One 
told while at JetaTana, concerning a monk of much 
property. 

Eor a landed proprietor who dwelt at Silvatthi hocame 
a monk, we are told, after the death of his wife. And 
when he was going to he ordained, he had a hermitage 
and a kitchen and a storehouse erected for his own use, 
and the store filled with ghee and rice, and so -was re- 
ceived into the Order. And even after he was ordained 
he used to call his slaves and have what he liked cooked, 
and ate it. And he was well furnished with all things 
allowed to the fraternity ; he had one upper garment to 
wear at night and one to wear hy day, and his rooms 
w'ere detached from the rest of the monastery. 

One day, when he had taken out his rohes and coverlets, 
and spread them in the cell to dry, a number of brethren 
from the country, who were seeking for a lodging, came to 
his cell, and seeing the robes and other things, asked 
him, “ Whose are these ? ” 

Mine, brother,” said he. 

‘^But, brother, this robe, and this robe, and this under 

^ It TV’iis on the occasion related in the Introductory Story of this J'ataka, 
and after 'li(5 had told the Birth Story, that the Buddha, according to the 
commentator on that work (FaushoU, pp, 302-305), uttered tliu Hist verse 
of the Dhamma-padag. The Introductory Story to No. 32, translated helow 
in this volume, is reaUy only another version of this tale of the luxurious 
monk. 
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garment, and tHs under garment, and tMs coverlet— are 
they all yours ? 

“Yes; mine indeed,’’ said he. 

“ Brother, the Buddha has allowed only three sets of 
robes; yet, though you have entered the Order of the 
self-denying Buddha, you have furnished yourself thus 
grandly.” And saying, “Oome, let us bring him before 
the Sage,” they took him, and went to the Teacher. 

When the Teacher saw them, he said, “ How is it, men- 
dicants, that you bring this brother here against his will?” 

“Lord ! this mendicant has much property and a larg*e 
wardrobe.” 

“Is this true then, brother, that jnu have so many 
things ? ” 

“ It is true, O Blessed One ! ” 

“ How is it, brother, that you have become thus luxu- 
rious ? Have not I inculcated being content ■\7ith little, 
simplicity, seclusion, and self-control ” 

On hearing what the Teacher said, lie called out 
angrily, “Then I Avill go about in this way!” and 
throwing off his robe, ho stood in the midst of the people 
there with only a cloth round his loins ! 

Then the Teacher, giving him support in temptation, 
said, “But, brother, you had formerly a sense of shame, 
and lived for twelve years a" conscientious life when you 
Avere a Avatersprite. Hoav then, now, having entered the 
so honourable Order of the Buddhas, can you stand there 
throAving off your robes in the presence of all the brethren, 
and lost to all sense of shame ? ” 

And Avhen he heard the Teacher’s saying, he recoAmred 
his sense of propriety, and robed himself again, and 
boAving to the Teacher stood respectfully aside. 

But the monks asked the Teacher to exjjlain how that 
Avas. Then the Teacher made manifest the matter AA'hich 
had been hidden by change of birth. 


I So ^.-DEVA-DHAMMA JAIAKA. 

Long ago Brahma-datta was king in Benares, in tke 
country of Kasi. And tlie Bodisat of tkat time assumed 
re-existence in tke womb of bis chief queen ; and on tbe 
day on wbicb they obose a name for bim, they gave bim 
tbe name of Prince Mabiqsasa. And when be could run 
to and fro, and get about by bimself, another son was 
born, whom they called tbe Moon Prince. 

When be could run to and fro, and get about by him- 
self, tbe mother of the Bodisat died. Tbe king appointed 
another lady to tbe dignity of chief queen. She became 
very near and dear to tbe king, and in due course she 
brought forth a son, and they called bis name tbe Sun 
Prince, 

When tbe king saw bis son, be said in bis joy, ‘‘My 
love ! I promise to give you, for tbe boy, whatever you 
ask ! ” 

But tbe queen kept tbe promise in reserve, to be iised 
at some time when she should want it. And when her 
son was grown up, she said to the king, “Your majesty, 
when my son was born, granted me a boon. Yow give 
me tbe kingdom for my son 

Tbe king said, “ My two sons are glorious as flames of 
fire! I can’t give the kingdom to your child alone!” 
And he refused her. 

But when she besought him again and again, be 
thought to bimself, “ This woman will surely be plotting 
some evil against the lads ! ” And be sent for them, and 
said, “My boys! when the Sun Prince was born, I 
granted a boon. And now bis mother demands tbe 
kingdom for him ! I have no intention of giving it to 
bim. But the very name of womankind is cruelty! 
She will be plotting some evil against you. Do you get 
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away into tlie forest ; and wlien I am dead, come back 
and reign in tbe city tbat is yours by right ! ’’ So, 
weeping and lamenting, he kissed them on their fore- 
heads, and sent them forth. 

As they were going down out of the palace, after 
taking leave of their father, the Sim Prince himself, 
who was playing there in the com’tyard, caught sight of 
them. And when he learnt how the matter stood, he 
thought to himself, too, will go away with my 
brothers ! ” And he departed with them accordingly. 

They went on till they entered the mountain region 
of Himalaya. There the Bodisat, leaving the path, sat 
down at the foot of a tree, and said to the Sun 
Prince : 

“ Sun Prince, dear ! do you go to yonder pond ; and 
after bathing and drinking yourself, bring us, too, some 
water in the leaves of the lotus plants.” 

How that pond had been delivered over to a water- sprite 
by Yessavana (the King of the Fairies), who had said to 
him : ? 

“ Thou art hereby granted as thy prey all those who go 
down into the water, save only those who know what is 
true divinity. But over such as go not down thou hast no 
power.” 

So from that time forth, the water-sprite used to ask 
all those who went down into the water, what were the 
characteristic signs of divine beings, and if they did not 
know, he used to eat them up alive. 

How Sun Prince went to the pond, and stepped down 
into it without any hesitation. Then the demon seized 
him, and demanded of him : 

“ Do you know what is of divine nature ? ” 
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‘‘ oil, yes ! They call the Sun, and the Moon, Oods,” 
was the reply. 

You don’t know what is of diyine nature,” said he, 
and carrying him off down into the water, he put him fast 
in his cave. 

But the Bodisat, when he found that he was so long in 
coming, sent the Moon Prince. Him, too, the demon 
seized and asked him as before : 

Ho you know what is of divine nature ? ” 

‘^Tes, I do. The far-spreading sky is called divine.”^ 

You then don’t know what is divine,” said he ; and 
he took him, too, and put him in the same place. 

When he too delayed, the Bodisat thought to himself, 
“Some accident must have happened.” He himself, 
therefore, went to the place, and saw the marks of the foot- 
steps where both the boys had gone down into the water. 
Then he knew that the pond must be haunted by a water- 
sprite ; and he stood fast, with his sword girded on, and 
his bow in his hand. 

But w'hcn the demon saw that the Bodisat was not 
going down into the water, he took to himself the form of 
a woodman, and said to the Bodisat : 

“Hallo, my friend! you seem tired with your journey. 
Why don’t you get down into the lake there ; and have 
a bath, and drink, and eat the edible stalks of the lotus 
plants, and pick the flowers, and so go on your way at 
your ease -P ” 

And as soon as the Bodisat saw him, ho knew that he 
was the demon, and he said, 

“ It is you who have seized my brothers ! ” 

“ Yes, it is I,” said he. 

^ TI1.C elder brother is more advanced in his theology. 
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“ WTiat f oPj tteii ? ” 

“ I LaTe been granted all those who go down into this 
pond.” 

“What? All!” 

“ Well ; all save those who know what beings are 
divine. The rest are my prey.” 

“ But have you then any need of divine beings P ” 

“TeSj certainly.” 

“ If it be so, I will tell you who are divine.” 

“ Speak on then; and I shall get to know who have the 
attributes which are divine.” 

Then the Bodisat said, “ I would teach you regarding 
this matter ; but I am all unclean with my journey.” 
And the water-sprite bathed the Bodisat, and provided 
him with food, and brought him water, and decked him 
with flowers, and anointed him with perfumes, and spread 
out for him a couch in a beautiful arbour. 

And the Bodisat seated himself there, and made the 
water- sprite sit at his feet, and said, “Grive ear then 
attentively, and listen what divine nature is.” And he 
uttered the verse — 

The pure in heart who fear to sin. 

The good, kindly in word and deed — 

These are the beings in the world, 

Whose nature should be called divine. 

And when the water-sprite heard that, his heart was 
touched, and he said to the Bodisat-— 

“ 0, Wise Teacher, in you I place my trust- I will give 
you up one of your brothers. Which shall I bring ? ” 

“ Bring me the younger of the two,” 
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“But, Teacher; you who kuow so well all about the 
divine nature, do you not act in accordance with it ? 

“ What do you mean ? 

“ That neglecting the elder, and telling me to bring 
the younger of the two, you pay not the honour that is 
due to seniority.” 

“ I both know, 0 Demon, what divinity is, and I walk 
according to it. It is on that boy^’s account that we came 
to this forest : for it was for him that his mother begged 
the kingdom from our father, and our father being un- 
willing to grant that, sent us away to live in the forest, 
that we might be safe from danger. The lad himself 
came all the way along with us. Were I to say, ‘An 
ogre has eaten him in the wilderness,’ no one would believe 
it. Therefore it is that I, to avoid all blame, have told 
you to bring7«m.” 

“Yerily thou hast spoken well, 0 Teacher. Thou not 
only knowest what divinity is, but hast acted as a divinity 
wordd.” 

And when he had thus magnified the Bodisat with 
beHeviug heart, he brought forth both the brothers and 
gave them back to him. 

Then said the Bodisat to him, “Friend, it is by reason 
of evil deeds committed by you in some former birth, 
that you have been born as an ogre, living on the flesli 
of other beings. And now you still go on sinning. This 
thine iniquity wdll prevent thine ever escaping from, re- 
birth ill evil states. From henceforth, therefore, put 
away evil, and do good ! ” 

With these words he succeeded in converting him. And 
the ogre being converted, the Bodisat continued to live 
there under his protection. And one day he saw by the 
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conjunction of tlie stars tliat Ms father 'was dead. So he 
took the water-sprite with him and returned to Benares, 
and took upon himself the kingdom. And ho made Moon 
Prince his heir- apparent, and Sun Prince his commander- 
in-chief. And for the water-sprite he made a dwelling- 
place in a pleasant spot, and took care that he should be 
constantly provided with the best of garlands and flowers 
and food. And he himself ruled his kingdom in righteous- 
ness, until he passed away according to his deeds. 


The Teacher having finished this discourse spoke on 
the Four Truths. And when he had done, that monk 
entered the First Stage of the Path leading to ISiirvana. 
And the Buddha having told the double story, made the 
connexion and summed up the Jataka by concluding, 
“The then water-sprite was the luxurious monk; the 
Sun Prince was Ananda; the Moon Prince was Sariputta; 
but the elder brother, the Prince Mahipsasa, was I 
myself/’^ 

1 The whole of this story, including the introduction, is found also, word 
for word, in the commentary on the ‘ Scripture Verses’ (Fausholl, pp. 302- 
306) ; and the commentator adds that the Buddha then further uttered the 
I'llst verse of that collectiou ; 

Not nakedness, not plaited hair, not dirt, 

Not fasting oft, nor lying on the ground ; 

Not dust and ashes, nor vigils hard and stern, 

Can purify that man who still is tossed 
Upon the waves of doubt ! 

The same verse occurs in the Chinese work translated by Mr. Beal (The 
‘ Dhammapada, etc.,’ p. 96). Another verse of similar purport lias boeu 
quoted above (p. 69), and a third v?ill be found in Amagawlha Sutta. (Sutta 
Nipata, p. Idk verse II). The same sentiment occurs in the Maha-Bhnrata, 
iii. 13445, translated in Muir’s ‘Metrical Translations from Sanskrit Writers,* 
p. 75, and in the Northern Buddhist work (Burnouf, Introduc- 

tion a I’Histoire duBouddhisme IndieE,p. 313). 

END OF THE STORV ABOUT TEUE DIVINITY. 
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MAKHA-BEYA JATAKA.^ 

The Story of Makha Deva. 

“ These grey hairs’’ etc . — This the Teacher told when 
at Jetavana, in reference to the Great Renunciation. The 
latter has heen related aboTe in the Mdiina Eatha.^ 

Row at that time the priests as they sat wore magnify - 
ing the Renunciation of the One Mighty by Wisdom. 
Then the Teacher entered the assembly, and sat down in 
his place, and addressed the brethren, saying, “ lYhat is 
the subject on which you are talking as you sit here?’’ 

“On no other subject. Lord! but on your Renuncia- 
tion,” said they. 

“ Mendicants, not then only did the Successor of the 
Prophets renounce the world; formerly also ho did the 
same.” 

The monks asked him to explain how that was. Then 
the Blessed One made manifest an occurrence hidden by 
change of birth. 


Long ago, in Mithikl, in the land of Yidcha, there was 
a king named Makha Leva, a righteous man, and ruling 

■■■■■■ -I 

^ Por ISTos. 7 and 8, see respectively Phaddasula Jataka, Book xii., and 
Baijvara Jataka, Book xi. 

2 Comp, tlifi Makliu-dova Siitta, No. 83 in tlie Maj jhima Nilctiya. 

3 See above, pp. 81-83. 
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in rigMeousnessJ Eighty-fonr tliousand years lie was a 
prince, as many lie shared in the government, and as 
many he was sovereign. As such he had lived a long, 
long time, when one day he said to his barher, “My 
good barber, whenever yon find grey hairs on my head, 
let me know.” 

And after a long, long time had passed away, the 
barber one day found among the jet-black locks one grey 
hair ; and he told the king of it, saying, “ There is a grey 
hair to be seen on your head, O king ! ” 

“ Pull it out, then, friend, and put it in my hand ! ” 
said he. 

So he tore it out with golden pincers, and placed it in 
the hand of the king. There were then eighty-four 
thousand years of the lifetime allotted to the king still 
to elapse. Put, nevertheless, as he looked upon the grey 
hair he Avas deeply agitated, as if the King of Death had 
come nigh unto him, or as if he found himself inside a 
house on fire.^ And he thought, “ 0 foolish Makha 
Deva ! though grey hairs have come upon you, you yet 
have not been able to get rid of the frailties and passions 
which deprave men’s hearts ! ” ^ 

As he thus meditated and meditated on the appearance 
of the grey hair, his heart burned within him, drops of 
perspiration rolled down from his body, and his very 
robes oppressed him and became unbearable. And he 
thought, “This very day I must leave the world and 
devote myself to a religious life I ” 

^ He is mentioned in the Mahuva’gsa, p. 8, in a list of the legendary kings 
of old. 

^ At p. 81 , above, the same idea, is put into the mouth of Gotama himself. 

3 Rme hilese. The nse of the determinative pronoun implies that the king 
is meant to refer to the particular imperfections knovm as Mlesu.^ They are 
acquisitiveness, tH-iemper, dullness of perception, vanity, wrong views, doubt, 
sloth, arrogance, want of self-respect, and want of respect for public opinion. 
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Then lie gaye to the harher a grant of a village -whose 
revenue amounted to a hundred thousand. And he sent 
for his eldest son, and said to him, “ My son ! grey hairs 
have appeared on my head. I am become an old man. 
I have done with all human hopes ; now I will seek 
heavenly things. It is time for me to abandon the world. 
Do you assume the sovereignty. I will embrace the 
religious life, and, dwelling in the garden called Makha 
Deva’s Mango-park, I will train myself in the character- 
istics of those who are subdued in heart.” 

His ministers, when he formed this intention, came to 
bim and said, “ What is the reason, 0 king ! of your 
giving up the world ? ” 

Then the king, taldng the grey hair in his hand, 
uttered this verse — 

These grey hairs that have come upon my head 
Are angel messengers appearing to me. 

Laying stern hands upon the evening of my life ! 

^Tis time I should devote myself to holy thought ! 

Having thus spoken, he laid down his sovranty that 
very day, and became a hermit; and living in the 
Mango-grove of Makha Deva, of whiclf he had spoken, he 
s]3ent eighty-four thousand years in practising perfect 
goodwill towards aU beings, and in constant devotion to 
meditation. And after he died he was born again in the 
Brahma heaven; and when his allotted time there wns 
exhausted, he became in Mithilu a king called INimi, and 
reunited his scattered family.^ And after that he became a 


^ The whole story is given below, in the Kimi Jntaka, Book xii. 
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Hermit in that same Mango-grove, and practised perfect 
goodwiir towards all beings, and again returned to tHe 
Brahma heaven. 


The Teacher, having thus discoursed on the subject 
that not then only, but formerly too, the Successor of the 
Buddhas had abandoned the world, proclaimed the Four 
Truths. Some entered the First Stage of the Path to 
Nirvana, some the Second, some the Third. And when 
the Blessed One had thus told the double story, he estab- 
lished the connexion, and summed up the Jataka as 
follows : ‘‘ The barber of that time was Ananda, the 
prince was Bahula, but Makha Beva the king was I 
myself.” 

END OE THE STOKY OF MAKHA DEVA. 


’So. 10. 


SIJKHAYIHAEI JATAKA. 

The Happy life 

‘‘Se whom others guard oiot’’ etc. — This the Teacher 
told while at the Anupiya Mango-grove, near the town of 
that name, about the Elder named Bhaddiya the Happy- 
minded. Bhaddiya the Happy-minded took the vows when 
the six young noblemen did so together with IJpali.^ Of 
these, Bhaddiya and Eimbila and Bhagu and IJpiili became 
Arahats, Ananda entered the First Stage of the Eoad to 
Hirvana, Anuruddha attained to the Knowledge of the 
Past and the Present and the Future, and Hevadatta 
acquired the power of Deep Meditation. The story of 
the six young noblemen, up to the events at Anupiya, 
will be related in the Khandahala Jiitaka. 

How one day the venerable Bhaddiya called to mind 
how full of anxiety he had been when, as a king, earing 
for himself like a guardian angel, and surrounding him- 
self with every protection, he had lolled in his upper 
chamber on his royal couch: and now how free from 
anxiety he was, when, as an Arahat, he was wandering, 
here and there, in forests and waste places. And realis^ing 
this change, he uttered an exclamation of joy, “ Oh, 
Haj)piness ! Happiness ! ” h 

^ See ilae Translator’s ‘ luddliisra,’ p. 65, and tlie autliorities there (juoted, 
to wliieli add Onlla Vagga, YIL i. 1-4. The name Bhaddiya means the Happy 
One, and the story has very probahly arisen in explanation of the name. 
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Tills tlie monks told tlie Blessed One, saying, “ Bkad- 
diya is prophesying about Arakatsliip ! ^ 

The Blessed One replied, “ Mendicants ! not now only 
is Bhaddiya full of joy; he was so also in a former 
birth,’’ 

The monks requested the Blessed One to explain how 
that was. Then the Blessed One made manifest an 
event hidden through change of birth. 


Long ago, when Brahma-datta was reigning in Benares, 
the Bodisat became a wealthy Brahman of the north- w^'est 
country. And perceiving the evils of worldly lusts, and 
the advantages of the religious life, he abandoned the 
world, and w^ent to the Hinialaya region, and adopted the 
life of a hermit, and practised the Eight Attainments. 
And the number of his disciples increased greatly, until 
he was attended by five hundred ascetics. 

In the rainy season he left the Himalayas, and attended 
by the body of ascetics, journeyed through the towns and 
villages till he came to Benares, and there took up his 
dwelling-place under the patronage of the king in the 
royal park. When he had there passed the four rainy 
months, he took leave of the king. But the king asked 
him to stop, saying, “You are old, Sir. Why go to the 
Himalayas ? Send your disciples there, but dwell here 
yourself ! ” 

So the Bodisat gave the five hundred ascetics in charge 

The word translated “ Happiness ” is also a name of Arahatship or 
Nirvana (that is, perfect peaee, goodne% and ’wisdom). 
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to Hs senior pupil, and sent Hm away, saying, '‘You 
shall go and live with these men in the Himalayas. I 
will stay here.^’ 

How the senior pupil was a royal devotee who had 
abandoned a mighty kingdom for the religious life ; and 
having gone through the course of meditation preparatory 
thereto, had acquired the eight kinds of spiritual insight. 

As he was living in the Himalaya region with the 
ascetics, he one day conceived a desire to see his teacher, 
and said to the ascetics, " Do you live on quietly here ; I 
am just going to pay my respects to our teacher, and shall 
be back soon.” 

Then he went to the place where his teacher was, 
saluted him, and offered him friendly greeting ; and 
spreading a mat on the floor, lay down by his side. 

Just then the king also went to the park to see the 
teacher, and saluting him, took his seat respectfully on 
one side. Though the disciple saw the king, he did not 
get up, but lying there just as he was broke forth into a 
chant of joy, “Oh, Happiness! Oh, Happiness I ” 

The king, displeased that the ascetic, on seeing him, had 
not arisen, said to the Bodisat, “ Sir, this ascetic must 
have enjoyed himself to his heart’s content. He lies 
there, quite at his ease, singing a song!” 

“ Great king ! This ascetic was once a king like you. 
He is thinking, 'Formerly, as a layman, even when en- 
joying royal splendour, and guarded by many men with 
arms in their hands, I had no such joy as this,’ and he 
utters this exclamation of joy in reference to the joys of 
meditation, and to the happiness of the religious life.” 

And having thus spoken, the Bodisat further uttered 
this verse in order to instruct the king in righteousness — 
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He wlio needs no others to defend Mm, 

He wlio has not others to defend,— 

He it is who lives at. ease, 0 king ! 

Untroubled he with yearnings or with lusts. 

When the king had listened to this discourse, he was 
satisfied again ; and taking leave, he returned to tlie 
palace. And the disciple, too, took his leave, and re- 
turned to the Himalaya region. But the Bodisat dwelt 
there in continued meditation till he died, and he was 
then reborn in the Brahma heaven. 

1 ‘ f\ .1 ’ 

— ^ . ' 

When the Teacher had preached this discourse, and told 
the two stories, he established the connexion, and summed 
up the Jiitaka as follows : “ The pupil of that time was 
Bhaddiya the Elder, but the Master of the company of 
disciples was I myself.’’ ^ 

END OF THE STORY ON A HAPPY LIFE. 

^ This story is founded on the similar story told of Bhaddhiya (the same 
Bhaddiya as the one mentioned in the Introductory Story) in the Onlla Vagga, 
VII. i. 5, 6. The next story hut one (the Banyan Beer) is one of those 
illustrated in the Bharhut sculptures. Both must therefore belong to the 
very earliest period in Buddhist history. 


YOL. I. 
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CHAPTER II. SILAYAGGA. 


Uo. 11. 

LAKKHANA JATAKA. 

The Story of ‘ Beauty.’ 

The advantage is to the -goodT — This tlic blaster told 
while at the Baiubu-grove near Rajagaha, aboiit Deyg,- 
datta.'^ For on. one occasiony when Peya-datta asked for 
the Five Rules, ^ and could not get what he wamtod, he 
made a schism in the Order, and taking four hundred of 
the mendicants with him, went and dwelt at the rock 
called Gaya- sisa. 

Afterwards the minds of these mendicants heca.mo open 
to conviction. And the Master, knowing it, said to his 
two chief disciples, ‘^Sariputta ! those five hundred pupils 
of yours adopted the heresy of Heya-datta, and w'ent away 
with him, but now their minds have become open to con- 
viction. Ho you go there with a number of the brethren, 
and preach to them, and instruct them in the Fruits of 
the Path of Holiness, and bring them back with you ! ’’ 

^ “ The story of Deva-iJatta,” adds a gloss, as far as his appointment as 
jthhiniara, will be related in the Khandahala Jataka, as far as his rejection as 
Treasurer, in the Culla-hapsa Jataka, and as far as his sinking into the earth, 
in the Saniudda-Tanij a Jataka in the 12th Book.” 

2 See the translator’s ‘ Buddhism,’ p. 76. . 
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Tliey went, and preaclaed to them, and instructed them 
in the Fruits, and the nest day at dawn returned to the 
Bamhu GrroYe,' bringing those mendicants with them. 
And as Sariputta on his return wns standing by, after 
paying his respects to the Blessed One, the mendicants 
exalted him, saying to the Blessed One, “Lord! how 
excellent appears our elder brother, the Minister of 
Eighteousness, returning with five hundred disciples as his 
retinue, whereas Deva-datta is now without any followers 
at all ! ” 

“ ISTot only now, 0 mendicants ! has Sariputta come in 
glory, surrounded by the assembly of his brethren ; 
in a former birth, also, he did the same. And not now 
only has Deva-datta been deprived of his following ; in 
a former birth also he was the same.” 

The monks requested the Blessed One to explain how 
that was. Then the Blessed One made manifest a thing 
hidden by the interval of existence. 


Long ago, in the city Eajagaha, in the land of Magadha, 
there ruled a certain king of Magadha. At that time the 
Bodisat came to life as a deer, and when he grew up he 
lived in the forest at the head of a herd of a thousand 
deer. He had two young ones, named Lakkhana (the 
Beautifully-marked One, ‘Beauty ’) and Kala (the Dairk 
One, ‘Brownie’). 

‘When he had become old, he called them, and said, 
“ My beloved ! I am old. Do you now lead the herd 
about.” And he placed five hundred of the deer under 
the charge of each of his sons. 

jSTow in the land of Magadha at crop time, when the 
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com is ripening in the fields, there is danger brewing for 
the deer in the adjoining forest. Some in one j)lace, and 
some in another, the sons of men dig pit-falls, fix stakes, 
set traps with stones in them, and lay snares to kill the 
creatures that would eat the crops. And many are the 
deer that come to destruction. 

So when the Bodisat saw that crop time was at hand, 
he sent for his sons, and said, “ My children ! the time 
of growing crops has come ; many deer will come to 
destruction. "We are old, and will get along by some 
means or another without stirring much abroad. But do 
you lead your herds away to the mountainous part of the 
forest, and return when the crops are cut ! ” 

“Very well,” said they; and departed with their 
attendant herds. 

Now the men who live on the route they have to follow 
know quite well, “ At such and such a time the deer are 
wont to come up into the mountains; at such and such 
a time they will come down again.” And hirking here 
and there in ambush, they wound and kill many deer. 

But Brownie, in Ms dullness, knew not that there were 
times when he ought to travel and times when ho ought 
not ; and he led his herd of deer early and late alike — 
at dawn, or in evening twilight — ^past the village gates. 
The men in different places — some in the open, some in 
ambush'—destroyed, as usual, a number of the deer. So 
he, by his stupidity, brought many of his herd to destruc- 
tion, and re-entered the forest with diminished numbers. 

Beauty, on the other hand, was learned and clever, 
and fertile in resource ; and he knew when to go on, and 
when to stay. He approached no village gates ; he 
travelled not by day, nor even at dawn or by evening 
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twiliglit ; but be travelled at miduigbt, and so be reached 
tbe forest witbont losing a single animal. 

There they stayed four months ; and when the crops 
were cut they came down from the mountain-side. 
Brownie, going back as he had come, brought the rest of 
the herd to destruction, and arrived alone. But Beauty, 
without losing even one of his herd, came up to his parent 
attended by all the five hundred of his deer. 

And when the Bodisat saw his sons approaching, he 
held a consultation with the herd of deer, and put together 
this stanza, — 

The righteous man hath profit, and the courteous in 
speech. 

Look there at Beauty coming back with all his troop 
of kindred. 

Then look at this poor Brownie, deprived of all he had ! ^ 

When he had thus welcomed his son, the Bodisat lived 
to a good old age, and passed away according to his 
deeds. 


Thus the Master gave them this lesson in virtue in illus- 
tration of what he had said, '^ISTot only now, 0 mendicants ! 
has Sariputta come in glory, surrounded by the assembly 
of his brethren ; in a former birth, also, he did the same. 
And not now only has Deva-datta been deprived of his 

1 This verse is quoted hy the Dhatmnapada Commentator, p. 146, where the 
Introductory Story is substantially the same, though differing in some details. 
Tbe first line of the verse is curious, as there is nothing in the fable about 
righteousness or courtesy. It either belonged originally to some other tale, 
or is made purposely in discord with the - facts to hint still more skongly at 
Ithe absurdity of the worthy deer attempting to make human poetry. 
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following ; in a former birtli also he was the same,. And 
he united the two stories, and made the connexion, and 
summed up the Jataka as follows : “ Then ‘ Broiynie 
was Deva-datta, and his attendants Deya-datta s attend- 
ants ‘ Beauty ’ was Sariputta, and his attendants the 
followers of the Buddha. The mother was the mother of 
Eahula, but the father was I myself.” 

EXD or THE STOEY ABOUT ‘beauty.’ 
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The Banyan Deer. 

Follow the Banyan deer,’^ etc. — This the Master told 
■while at Jetavana, about the mother of the Elder named 
Kumara Kassapa.’- She,' ■\ve are told, ■was the daughter 
of a rich merchant of the city of Eajagaha ; she was 
deeply rooted in virtue, and despised all transient things ; 
she had reached her last birth, and in her heart the 
destiny of future Arahatship shone like a lamp within a 
translucent pitcher. From the time when she knew her 
own mind she had no pleasure in a lay life, but was 
desirous to take the vows. And she said to her parents, — 

“ Mother, dear ! my heart finds no pleasure in house- 
hold life. I want to take the vows according to that 
teaching of the Buddha ■which leads to Nirvana. Let 
me be ordained ! ”■ ■■• 

“ "What is it you are saying, dear ? This family is of 
great wealth, and you are our only daughter. You 
cannot be allowed to take the vows.” 

'When, after repeated asking, she was unable to obtain 
her parents’ permission, she thought, ‘'Let it be so. 
'When I get to another family, I will make favour with 
my husband, and take the vows.” 

And when she grew up, she entered another family as 

’ This Introductory Story is giren also as the occasion on which v. 160 of 
the Dhammapada "was spoken (Fausholl, pp. 327 and foil.) 
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wife, and lived a household life as a virtuous and attrac- 
tive-woman. And in due time slie conceived, but sbe 
knew it not. 

Kow in that city they proclaimed a feast. All the 
dwellers in the city kept the feast, and the city was 
decked like a city of the gods. But she, up to the time 
when the feast was at its height, neither anointed her- 
self nor dressed, but went about in her every-day clothes. 
Then her husband said to her, — 

“ My dear ! all the city is devoted to the feast ; yet you 
adorn yourself not.” 

“ The body, Sir, is but filled with its thirty-two con- 
stituent parts. What profit can there be in adorning it ? 
For this body has no divine, no angelic attributes : it is 
not made of gold, or gems, or yellow sandal- wood ; it 
springs not from the womb of lotus-fiowers, white or red; 
it is not filled with the neotar-balm of holiness. But 
verily it is born in corruption: it springs from father 
and. mother: its attributes are the decomposition, the 
wearing away, the dissolution, the destruction, of that 
which is impermanent 1 It is produced by excitement ; 
it is the cause of pains, the subject of mournings, a 
lodging-place for all diseases. It is the receptacle for 
the action of Karma; foul within, without it is ever 
discharging : its end is death : and its goal is the charnel- 
house, — there, in the sight of all the world, to be the 
dwelling-place of worms and creeping things I ” ^ 

1 The thirty-two constituent parts will he found enumerated in the IChnddalca 
Putha, p. 3, and most of them are mentioned in the following versos, which 
are not attributed to the ‘ attractive ’ young wife, and which sound wooden 
enough after her spirited outburst. Possildy they are a quotation by ibis 
commentator of some montish rhymes he thinks appropriate to the occasion. 
Tbo whole of the conversation is omitted in the Dhammapada commentary. 

Pound together* by bones and sinews, 

O’erspread with flesh and integument, 

The body is hidden ’neath its sldn, — 

It seems not as it really is ! 
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Dear Lord ! wliat slioTild I gain by adorning this 
body ? Would not putting ornaments on it be like 
painting the outside of a sepulcbre ? 

“My dear!/’ replied tbe young nobleman, “if you 
think this body so sinful, why don’t yon become a nun ? ” 
“If you grant me leave, dear husband, I will take the 
vows this day ! ” 

“Yerywell, then; I will get you ordained,” said be. 
And giving a donation at a great cost, he took her, with 

It is filled inside — tlie trunk is filled — 

Witli liver, and witli abdomen ; 

With heart and lungs, kidney and spleen ,• 

With mucus, matter, sweat, and fat ; 

With blood, and grease, and bile, and marrow. 

And from each of its nine orifices 
Impurity flows ever down : 

Eheum from the eye, wax from the ear, 

From the nose mucus, vomit from the mouth ; 

And bUe and phlegm do both come out 
From the perspiring, dirty frame. 

Its hollow head, too, is but filled 
With the nerve-substance of the brain. 

Yet the fool, whom dullness never leaves, 

He thinks it beautiful and bright. 

The body causes endless ills ; — 

Eesembles just a upas-tree ; 

The dwelling-place of all disease, 

Is but a mass of misery. 

Were the inside of this body 
Only visible without, 

One would have to take a stick in hand 
To save oneself from crows and dogs ! 

Evil-smelling and impure, 

The body’s like a filthy corpse ; 

Despised hy those who’ve eyes to see, 

It ’s only praised hy those who’re fools ! 
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a mmeroixs retinue, to the nunnery, and had her ad- 
mitted into the Order of I^’uns — but among those who 
sided with Deva-datta. And she was overjoyed that 
her wash had been fulfilled, and that she had become a 
nun. 

hTow, as she became far gone with child, the nuns 
noticed the alteration in her person, — the swelling of her 
hands and feet and back, and the increase in her girth ; 
and they asked her, “Lady, you seem to be with child. 
How is this 

“ I don’t know how it is, ladies ; but I have kept the 
vows.” 

Then the nuns led her to Deva-datta, and asked him, 
“Sir ! this young lady, after with difficulty gaining her 
husband’s consent, was received into the Order. But now 
it is evident that she is with child; and we know not 
vf-hether she became so when she was a la^wvoman or 
when she was a nun. What shall we do now ? ” 

Deva-datta, not being a Buddha, and having no for- 
bearance, kindness, or compassion, thought thus: “If 
people can say, ‘ A nun of Deva-datta’s side is carrying 
about a child in her womb, and Deva-datta condones it,’ I 
shall be disgraced. T must unfrock this woman !” And 
without any inquiry, he answered with eagerness, “Go 
and expel this woman from the Order ! ” — just as if he 
were rushing forwards to roll away a mere piece of stone ! 

When they heard his decision, they arose, and bowed 
to him, and returned to the nunnery. But the young 
girl said to the nuns, “ Ladies ! the Eider, Deva-datta, is 
not the Buddha. Hot under him did I enter the religious 
life, but under the Buddha himself, who is supreme 
among men. What I obtained with such difficulty, 0, 
deprive me not of that I Take me, I pray you, and go 
to the Muster himself at J etavana I ” 

And they took her ; and: passing over the forty-five 
leagues of road which stretched from. Eajagaha to that 
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place, they arriTed in due course at Jetayana, and saluting 
the Master, told him the whole matter. 

The Teacher thought, “Although the child was con- 
ceived when she was still in the world, yet the heretics 
will have an opportunity of saying, ‘The mendicant 
Gautama has accepted a nun expelled hy Deva-datta ! ’ 
Therefore, to j)i'event such talk, this case ought to he 
heard in the presence of the king and his ministers.” 

So the next day he sent for Pasenadi the king of 
Kosala, Anatha Pindika the Elder, Anatha Pindika the 
Younger, the Lady Yisakha the influential disciple, and 
other well-known persons of distinction. And in the 
evening, when all classes of disciples liad assembled, he 
said to Upali the Elder, “Go and examine into this affair 
of the young nun in the presence of the church ! ” 

The Elder accordingly went to the assembly ; and 
when he had seated himself in his place, called the Lady 
Yisfikha before the king, and gave in charge to her the 
following investigation : “ Do you go, Yisakha, and find 
out exactly on what day of what month this poor child 
W'as received into the Order, and then conclude whether 
she conceived before or after that day.” 

The Lady agreed ; and having "had a curtain hung, 
made a private examination behind it of the young nun ; 
and comparing the days and months, found out that in 
truth she had conceived while she was yet living in the 
world. And she went to the Elder, and told him so ; and 
the Elder, in the midst of the assembly, declared the nun 
to bo innocent. 

Thus was her innocence established. And she bowed 
down in grateful adoration to the assembly, and to the 
Master; and she returned with the other nuns to the 
nunnery. 

Yow, when her time was come, she brought forth a son 
strong in spirit-— the result of a wish she had uttered at 
the foot of Padumuttara the Buddha. And one day, as 
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the hing ’was passing near the nunnery, he heard the cry 
of a child, and asked his ministers the reason. They 
knew of the matter, and said, “ O king ! that young nun 
has had a son, and the cry comes from it.” 

“ To take care of a child, Sirs, is said to he a hindrance 
to nuns in their religious life. Let us undertake the care 
of it,” said he. 

And he had the child given to the women of his harem, 
and brought it u^^ as a prince. And on the ,naming-day 
they called him Kassapa ; but as he was brought up in 
royal state, he became known as Kassapa the Prince. 

"When he was seven years old, he was entered in the 
noviciate under tlie Buddha ; and when he attained the 
necessary age, received full orders ; and, as time went on, 
he became the most eloquent among the preachers. And 
the Master gave him the pre-eminence, saying, “ Mendi- 
cants ! the chief of my disciples in eloquence is Kassapa 
the Prince.” Afterwards, through the Vammika Sutta, he 
attained to Arahatship. His mother, the nun, too, ob- 
tained spiritual insight, and reached Hirvana.^ And 
Kassapa the Prince became as distinguished in the reli- 
gion of the Bnddhas as the full moon in the midst of the 
vault of heaven. 

Now one day the Successor of the Buddhas, when 
he had returned from his rounds and taken his meal, 
exhorted the brethren, and entered his ax^artment. The 
brethren, after hearing the exhortation, spent the day 
either in their day-rooms or night-rooms, and then met 
together at eventide for religious conversation. And, as 
they sat there, they exalted the character of the Buddha, 
saying, ‘‘Brethren, the Elder Prince Kassapa, and the 

^ Literally reaclieci tlie cMef Pruit; the benefit resulting from the com- 
pletion of the last stage of the path leading to Nirvana; that is, JSirvana 
itself. It is a striking proof of the estimation in which women were held 
among the early Biuldhists, that they are seversd times declared to have 
reached this highest result of intellectual activity and earnest ^zeal. Compare 
the Introductory Story to Jataka No. 234. 
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Lady liis motlier, were nearly ruined by Deva-datta, 
tbrougb Ms not being a BuddHa, and having no forbear- 
ance or kindness; but the Supreme Buddha, being the 
King of Righteousness, and being perfect in kindness 
and forbearance and compassion, became the means of 
salvation to them both ! ” 

Then the Master entered the hall with the dignity pecu- 
liar to a Buddha, and seating himself, asked themj “ What 
are you sitting here talking about, O mendicants ? 

“ Lord,^^ said they, “concerning your excellences!^^ 
And they told him the whole matter. 

“ Kot now only, 0 mendicants ! ” said he, “ has the 
Successor of the Buddhas been a source of salvation and 
a refuge to these two ; formerly also he was the same.*’ 

Then the monks asked the Blessed One to explain how 
that was ; and the Blessed One made manifest that which 
had been hidden by change of birth. 


Long ago, when Brahma-datta was reigning in Benares, 
the Bodisat came to life as a deer. When he was. born 
he was of a golden colour ; his eyes were like round 
jewels, his horns were white as silver, his moiith was red 
as a cluster of kamala flowers, his hoofs were bright 
and hard as lacqucr-work, his tail as fine as the tail 
of a Tibetan ox,^ and his body as large in size as a 
foahs. 

He lived in the forest with an attendant herd of five 
hundred deer, under the name of the King of the Banyan 
Beer; and not far from him there dwelt another deer, 


^ Bos Gnmnims. 
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golden as lie, under the name of the Monkey Deer, with 
a like attendant herd. 

The king of Denares at that time was devoted to 
hunting, never ate without meat, and used to summon 
all the townspeople to go hunting every day, to the de- 
struction of their ordinary work. 

The people thought, This king puts an end to all our 
work. Suppose now in the ]iark we were to sow food and 
provide water for the deer, and drive a number of deer 
into it, and close the entrance, and deliver them over to 
the king,” 

So they planted in the phrk grass for the deer to eat, 
and provided water, and tied up the gate; and calling 
the citizens, they entered the forest, with clubs and all 
kinds of weapons in their hands, to look for the deer. 
And thinking, shall best catch the deer by sur- 

romiding them,” they encircled a part of the forest about 
a league across. And in so doing they surrounded the 
very place where the Banyan Deer and the Monkey Deer 
were living. 

Then striking the trees and bushes, and beating on the 
ground, with their clubs, they drove the herd of deer out 
of the pilace where they were; and making a groat noise 
by rattling their swords and javelins and bows, they made 
the herd enter the park, and shut the gate. And then 
they went to the king, and said to him: 

king ! by your constant going to the chase, you 
put a stop to our work. "Wo have now brought deer 
from the forest, and filled your park with them. Hence- 
forth feed (m them!” And so saying, they took their 
leave, and departed. 

When the king heard that, he went to the park ; and 
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seeing there two golden-coloured deer, he granted them 
their lives. But thenceforth he would sometimes go him- 
self to shoot a deer, and bring it home; sometimes his 
cook would go and shoot one. The deer, as soon as they 
saw the how, would quake with the fear of death, and 
take to their heels ; but when they had been hit once or 
twice, they became weary or wounded, and were killed. 

And the herd of deer told all this to the Bodisat. He 
sent for the Monkey Deer, and said : 

“Friend, almost all the deer are being destroyed. 
Now, though they certainly must die, yet henceforth let 
them not be wounded with the arrows. Let the deer 
take it by turns to go to the place of execution. One day 
let the lot fall upon my herd, and the next day on yours. 
Let the deer whose turn it is go to the place of execution, 
put his head on the block, and lie down. If this be done, 
the deer will at least escape laceration.” 

He agreed : and thenceforth the deer whose turn it was 
used to go and lie down, after placing his neck on the 
block of execution. And the cook used to come and 
carry off the one he found lying there. 

But one day the lot fell upon a roe in the herd of the 
Monkey Deer who was with young. She went to the 
Monkey Deer, and said, “Lord! I am with young. 
When I have brought forth my: son, we will both take 
our turn. Order the turn to pass me by.” 

“I cannot make your lot,” said he, “fall upon the 
others. You know well enough it has fallen upon you. 
Go away ! ” 

Deceiving no help from him, she went to the Bodisat, 
and told him the matter. He listened to her, and said, 
“ Be it so ! Do you go back. I will relieve you of your 
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turn.” And lie went Mmself, oiA put Ms neck upon tlic 
block of execution, and lay down. 

The cook, seeing Mm, exclaimed, “Tbe King of tbo 
Deer, whose life was promised to him, is lying in the 
place of execution. What does this mean?” And he 
went hastily, and told the king. 

The king no sooner heard it than he mounted his 
chariot, and proceeded with a great retinue to the place, 
and beholding the Bodisat, said, “ My friend the King of 
the Deer ! did I not grant you your life ? Why are you 
lying here ? ” 

'' 0 great king ! a roe with young came and told me 
that the lot had fallen upon her. Kow it was impossible 
for me to transfer her miserable fate to any one else. 
So I, giving my life to her, and accepting death in her 
place, have lain down. Harbour no further suspicion, 0 
great king!” „ 

“ My Lord the golden-coloured King of the Deer ! I 
never yet saw, even among men, one so full of forbear- 
ance, kindness, and compassion. I am pleased with thee 
in this matter. Eise up! I grant your lives, both to 
you and to her ! ” 

“But though two be safe, what shall the rest do, 0 
king of men ? ” 

“ Then I grant their lives to the rest, my Lord.” 

“ Thus, then, great king, the deer in the jDark will have 
gained security, but what will the others do ? ” 

“ They also shall not be molested.” 

“ Great king ! even though the deer dwell secure, what 
shall the rest of the four-footed creatures do ?” 

“ They also shall be free from fear.” 

“ Great king > even though the quadrupeds are in 
safety, what shall the flocks of birds do ?” 
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“ Well, I grant tlie same boon to them.” 

“Great king! tbe birds tben will obtain peace, but 
wbat of tbe fisb wbo dwell in tbe water ? ” 

“They shall bave peace as well.” 

And so tbe Great Being, baYing interceded witb tbe king 
for aU creatures, rose up and established the king in tbe 
Five Precepts,^ and said, “ Walk in righteousness, 0 great 
king ! Doing justice and mercy to fathers and mothers, 
to sons and daughters, to townsmen and landsmen, you 
shall enter, when your body is dissolved, the happy world 
of heaven ! ” 

Thus, with the grace of a Buddha, he preached the 
Truth to the king ; and when he had dwelt a few days 
in the park to exhort the king, he went away to the forest 
with his attendant herd. 

And the roe gave birth to a son as beautiful as buds of 
flowers ; and he went playing about with the Monkey 
Deer’s herd. But when its mother saw that, she said, “ My 
son, henceforth go not in his company; you may keep to 
the Banyan Deer’s herd ! ” And thus exhorting him, she 
uttered the verse — 

Follow the Banyan Deer : 

Dwell not with the Monkey Deer. 

Better death with the Banyan Deer, 

Than life with the Monkej?- Deer.® 

Now after that the deer, secure of their lives, began to 
eat men’s crops. And the men dared not strike them or 
drive them a'way, recollecting how it had been granted to 
them that they should dwell secure. So they mot together 
in front of the king’s palace, and told the matter to the king. 

’ See ' Buddhism,’ pp. 139, 140. 

® Quoted by the Dhammapada commentator, p. 329. 
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“ 'When I was well pleased, I granted to the leader of 
the Ban3mn Deer a boon,” said he. “I may give up my 
kingdom, hut not my oath ! Begone with you ! iSTot a 
man in my kingdom shall he allowed to hurt the deer.” 

When the Banyan Deer heard that, he assembled the 
herds, and said, “ Henceforth jmu are not allowed to eat 
other people’s crops.” And so forbidding them, he sent a 
message to the men : “ Henceforth let the husbandmen 
put up no fence to guard their crops; but let them tie 
leaves round the edge of the field as a sign.” 

From that time, they say, the sign of the tying of leaves 
was seen in the fields, and from that time not a single 
deer trespassed bejmnd it ; for such was the instruction 
they received from the Bodisat. 

And the Bodisat continued thus his life long to instruct 
the deer, and passed away with his herd according to his 
deeds. 

The king, too, hearkened to the exhortations of the 
Bodisat, and then, in due time, passed away, according to 
his deeds. 

The Master, having finished the discourse in illustra- 
tion of his saying, ''Hot only now was I the protector of 
the nun and of Eassapa the Prince ; in a former birth I 
was the same,” he fully expounded the Four Truths. 
And when he had told the double story, he made the 
connexion, and summed up the Jataka by saying, " He 
who was then the Monkey Deer was Deva-datta, his herd 
was Deva-datta’s following, the roe was the nun, her son 
was Eassapa the Prince, the king was Anaiida, hut the 
royal Baiuarn Deer was I myself.” 

EXn OF THE STOnV OF: THE BANVAN ;DEER. 
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KANDINA JlTAKA. 

The Dart of Lo¥e. 

[The Introductory Story is the same as that of the 
Indriya Jataka in Book VIII.] 

Long ago a king of Magadha was reigning in Bajagaha, 
in the country of Magadha. At the season of harvest the 
deer suffered much at the hands of the people of Magadha. 
So they were wont to go away to the forest at the foot of 
the mountains. 

Mow a certain mountain stag, who lived in that jungle, 
made friends with a roe fnom the inhabited country. 
And when those deer came down from the mountain-side 
to return home, he, Being caught in the snares of love, 
went down with them. 

Then she said to him, “ Mou, Sir, are but a simple 
deer of the mountains, and the inhabited country is 
beset with danger and difficulty. Pray don’t go down 
with us 1 

But he, being fallen deep into love for her, would not 
turn back, and went along with her. 

Mow when the people of Magadha saw that the time 
was come for the deer to return from the hills, they used 
to lie waiting in ambush ah along the road. And just 
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wliere those two were coming on, there stood a certain 
hunter behind a thicket. 

The young roe smelt the smell of a man, and imme- 
diately thought, There’ll be some hunter behind there.” 
And she let the foolish stag go on first, and kept back 
herself. The hunter with one shot from his bow felled the 
stag there on the spot ; but the roe, as soon as she saw 
he was hit, fled away like the wind. 

Then the hunter came out of his ambush, skinned that 
deer, made a fire, cooked the sweet flesh in the glowing 
charcoal, ate and drank, and carried off the rest all drop- 
ping with blood and gore, and went home to give his 
children a treat. 

hfow the Bodisat of that time was a tree fairy, dwelling 
in Ihat wood. When he saw what had happened, he said 
to himself, 

‘‘ Not through father, not through mother, but through 
lust, has this poor fool of a deer come to his death. In 
the dawn of passion creatures think themselves in bliss, 
but they end in losing their limbs in misery, or tastiag 
the grief of all kinds of bonds and blows. What more 
shameful in this world than that which brings sorrow and 
death to others ? What more despicable than the country 
where women administer and teach, a land under harem 
rule ? What more wretched than the men who give 
themselves up to women’s conti-ol ?” And then, whilst all 
the fairies of the wood cast bouquets before him and cheered 
him on, he brought the three rebukes into one verse, and 
made the whole wood ring as he uttered the stanza — 

0 dreadful barbed dart of love, that tears men’s hearts ! 

0 foolish land, whore woman bears the rule ! 

0 stupid men, who fall ’neath woman’s power ! 
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^ "Wlien tlie Master liad taught them this story, he pro- 
claimed the Four Truths. And at the conclusion thereof 
that love-sick monk was converted. And the Master made 
the connexion, and summed up the Jataka by saying, 
“The mountain-deer of that time was the love-sick 
brother, the roe was his former wife, and the tree fairy, 
who preached the sermon showing the evil of passion, was 
I myself.” 

END OE THE STORY OF THE DART OF LOVE. 

1 The two previous lines should belong, I think, to the explanatory 
comment. 
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VATA-MiaA JATAKA. 

The Greedy Antelope. 

“ There is nothing worse than greed, they sayT — This the 
Master told when he wa.s living at Jetavana about the 
Elder named Tissa the younger, the keeper of the law 
concerning food. 

For when the Master, we are told, was residing at the 
Bambu- grove, near Eajagaha, a young man of a very 
wealthy family of distinction, by name Prince Tissa, 
went one day to the Bambu- grove, and when he had 
heard the Teacher’s discourse, he became desirous to devote 
himself to a religious life. And when, on his asking 
leave to enter the Order, his parents refused their consent, 
he compelled them to grant it, in the same manner as 
Battha-pala had done, by refusing to eat for seven days.’- 
And he then took the vows under the Master. 

; The Master remained at the Bambu-grove about half a 
month after receiving him into the Order, and then went 
to Jetavana. There this young man of family passed his 
life, begging his daily food in Savatthi, and observing all 
the Thirteen Practices by which the passions are quelled. 
So under the name of “ The Young Tissa who keeps the 

Tho story of Eattjiapida- is given in tlie Siitta of that name, translatod 
by Gogerly, J. C. A. S., i847-l848, p- 9f5. The same plan was foUowsd by 
Sudinna as related in the Parajika^, and translated bv Coles, J. C. A, S., 
1876-1877, p. 187. 
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law concerning food/^^ lie became as distingiiisbcd and 
famous in Biiddbadoni as the moon in the vault of 
heaven. 

At that time they were holding festival in lirijagaha, 
and the parents of the monk put away all the jewelry 
which had belonged to him in the days of his laymanship 
into a silver casket; and took the matter to heart, weeping, 
and saying, “At other festivals our boy used to keep the 
feast wearing this ornament or this. And now Gotama 
the Mendicant has taken him, him our only son, away to 
Savatthi ! And we know not what fate is falling to him 
there.” 

Aow a slave-girl coming to the house, and seeing the 
wife of the lord weex^ing, asked her, “ Why, Lady ! do you 
weex3 ?” And she told her what had haxox^ened. 

“ Well, Lady, what dish was your son most fond of ? ” 
said she. 

“ Such and such a one,” was the reply. 

“ If you grant me full authority in this house, I will 
bring your son back ! ” said she. 

The Lady agreed, gave her wherewith to jiay all her 
expenses, and sent her forth with a great retinue, saying, 
“ Go now, and by your power bring back my son.” 

So the girl then went to Savatthi in a x^alankeen, and 
took up her abode in the street in which the monk was wont 
to beg. And without letting him see the x^eople who had 
come from the lord’s house, but surrounding herself with 
servants of her own, she from the very first provided the 
Elder when he came there with food and drink. Having 
thus bound him with the lust of taste, she in due course 
got him to sit down in her house ; and when she saw that 
by giving him to eat she had brought him into her 
XDOwer, she shammed sickness, and lay down in her inner 
chamber. 

Then the monk, when his begging time had come, 
1 Thi« is the third of the Thirteen fast alluded to. 
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arrived on Ms rounds at tlie door of the house. An 
attendant took his ho-wl, and made him sit down in the 
house. No sooner had he done so, than he asked, “ How 
is the lady devotee ? 

“ She is sick, reverend Sir, and mshes to see you,” was 
the reply. And he, bound by the lust of taste, broke his 
observance and his vow, and went to the place where she 
was ljung. Then she told him why she had come, and 
alluring him, so bound him by the lust of taste, that she 
persuaded him to leave the Order. And having brought 
him into her power, she seated him in her palankeen, and 
returned to Hajagaha with all her retinue. 

And this news became the common talk. And the 
monks, assembled in the hall of instruction, began to say 
one to another, “A slave-girl has brought back Young 
Tisaa, the keeper of the law concerning food, having 
bound him with the lust of taste.” 

Then the Master, entering the chapel, sat down on his 
throne, and said, “On what subject are you seated here 
talking ? ” 

And they told him the news. 

“Not now only, 0 mendicants!” said he, “has this 
monk, caught by the lust of taste, fallen into her power ; 
formerly also he did the same.” And he told a story. 


Once upon a time Brahma-datta, the king of Benares, 
had a gardener named Sak java. Now a swift antelope 
who had come to the garden took to flight as soon as it 
saw Sanjaya. But Sanjaya did not frighten it away ; and 
when it had come again and again it began to walk about 
in the garden. And day by day the gardener used to 
pluck the various fruits and flowers in the garden, a.hd 
take them away to the king. 
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Now one day the king asked him, “I say, friend 
gardener, is there anything strange in the garden so far 
ns you’ve noticed ? ” 

I’ve noticed nothing, 0 king ! save that an antelope 
is in the habit of coming and wandering about there. 
That I often see.” 

“ But could you catch it ? ” 

‘‘If I had a little honey, I could bring it right inside 
the palace here ! ” 

The king gave him the honey; and he took it, went to 
the garden, smeared it on the grass at the spot the ante- 
lope frequented, and hid himself. When the deer came, 
and had eaten the honey-smeared grass, it was bomid 
with the lust of taste ; and from that time went nowhere 
else, but came exclusively to the garden. And as 
the gardener saw that it was allured by the honey-smeared 
grass, he in due course showed himself. For a few days 
the antelope took to flight on seeing him. But after 
seeing him again and again, it acquired confidence, and 
gradually came to eat grass from the gardener’s hand. 
And when the gardener saw that its confidence was 
gained, he strewed the path right up to the palace as 
thick with branches as if he were covering it with mats, 
hung a gourdful of honey over his shoulder, carried a 
bundle of grass at his waist, and then kept sprinkling 
honey-smeared grass in front of the antelope till he led 
him within the palace. 

As soon as the deer had got inside, they shut the door. 
The antelope, seeing men, began to tremble and quake 
with the fear of death, and ran hither and thither about 
the hall. The king came down from Hs upper chamber, 
and seeing that trembling creature, said, “Such is the 
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nature of an antelope, tliat it will not go for a week after- 
wards to a place where it has seen men, nor its life long 
to a place where it has been frightened. Yet this one, 
with Just such a disposition, and accustomed only to the 
jungle, has now, hound by the lust of taste, come to just 
such a place. Verily there is nothing worse in the world 
than this lust of taste ! ” And he summed up the lesson 
in this stanza : 

There’s nothing worse than greed, they say, 
Whether at home, or with one’s friends. 

Through taste the deer, the wild one of the woods, 
Fell under Sanjaya’s control.” 

And when in other words he had shown the danger of 
greed, he let the antelope go back to the forest. 


When the Master had finished this discourse in illustra- 
tion of what he had said ('‘Hot now only 0 mendicants ! 
has this monk, caught by the lust of taste, fallen into her 
power ; formerly also he did the same he made the 
connexion, and summed up the Jataka as follows ; “ He 
who was then SanJajn was this slave-girl, the antelope 
was the monk, but the king of Benares was I myself.” 

END OE THE STOKY OE THE SWIET AKTELOTE. 



m. 15. 

KHARADIYl JATAKA. 

The Deer who would uot learn. 

^‘Though a deer he mod swift, 0 Kharddii/dJ ’ — This the 
Master told when at JetaTana, concerning a certain foul- 
mouthed monk. For that monk, we arc told, was ahusive, 
and would take no admonition. 

ISlow the Master asked him, ‘‘ Is it true what they say, 
0 mendicant ! that you are abusive, and will take no 
admonition ? ” 

“ It is true, O Blessed One ! said he. 

The Master said, “Formerly also, by your surliness 
and your refusing to accept the admonition of the wise, 
you were caught in a snare and came to destruction.” 
And he told a story. 


Once upon a time, when Brahma-datta was reigning in 
Benares, the Bodisat became a stag, and lived in the 
forest, with a herd for his retinue. 

Flow his sister-roe (Eharadiya) pointed out to him her 
son, and gave him in charge to him, saying, “Brother! 
this is your nephew. Teach him the devices of the deer.” 

And he said to his nephew, “ Come at such and such a 
time to learn.” 
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At tlae appointed time lie did not go. And one day as 
lie was wandering about, disregarding seven admonitions 
given on as many days, and not learning tbe devices of 
tbe deer, be was caugbt in a snare. 

Tben bis mother went to ber brother, and asked, " How 
now, brother I was your nephew instructed in the devices 
of the deer ? 

Think no more of that incorrigible fellow ! ” said the 
Bodisat. ^^Your son did not learn the devices of the 
deer.” 

And then, to explain his own unwillingness to have 
anything further to do with him, he uttered this stanza ; 

“ Though a deer be most swift, ^ 0 Eharadiya ! 

And have antlers rising point o’er point, 

If he transgress the seventh time, 

I would not try to teach him more ! ” 

But the hunter killed that wilful deer caught in the- 
snare, and, taking his flesh, departed. 


The Master having finished this discourse, in illustra- 
tion of what he had said (“Formerly also, by your 
surliness and your refusing to accept the admonition of 
the wise, you were caught in a snare, and came to destruc- 
tion”), made the connexion, and summed up the Jataka : 
“The nephew deer of that time was the abusive monk, 
the sister was ITppala-vanna, but the admonishing deer 
was I myself.” 

END OF THE STORY OF THE DEER WHO WOULD NOT LEARN. 

^ “'Eight-hoofed,’ two hoofs oji each foot,” explains the commentatoir. 
See note on p. 223. 
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TIPALLATTHA-MIG-A JATAKA. 

The Cunning' Deer. 

^‘Fve taught the deer in posture sldUeclF — This the 
Master told when at the Badarika monastery in Kosamhi, 
ahont his son Rahnla, who was over-anxions to observe 
the Rules of the Order.^ 


Once upon a time there was a king of Magadha reign- 
ing in Raj agaha. At that time the Bodisat came to life 
as a stag, and lived in the forest, attended hy a herd of 
deer. 

Mow his sister brought her son to him, saying, 
“Brother! instruct this thy nephew in the devices of 
the deer.” 

“ Very well,” said the Bodisat, in assent, and directed 
his nephew, “ Gfo away now, dear, and on your return at 
such and such a time you may receive instruction.” 

And he failed not at the time appointed by his uncle, 
but went to him and received instruction. 

One day as he was wandering about in the wood, he 
was caught in a snare. And he uttered a cry — the cry 

This amusing Introductory Story ■will scarcely hear translating. 
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of a captive. Tlien tte herd took to flight, and let the 
mother know that her son had been caught in a snare. 
She went to her brother, and asked him, — 

“ Brother ! was yonr nephew instructed in the devices 
of the deer ? 

“ Suspect not your son of any fault,” said the Bodisat. 
“ He has well learnt the devices of the deer. Even now 
he will come back to us and make you laugh for joy.” 
And he uttered this stanza : 

I’ve trained the deer to be most swift, 

To drink at midnight only, and, abounding in disguise, 

To keep in any posture that he likes. 

Breathing through one nostril hid upon the ground, 

My nephew, by sis tricks at his command 

Will yet outdo the foe I 

Thus the Bodisat, pointing out how thoroughly his 
nephew had learnt the devices of the deer, comforted his 
sister. 

But the young stag, when he was caught in the trap, 
struggled not at all. He lay down on the ground as 
best he could ; stretched out his legs ; struck the ground 
near his feet with his hoofs, so as to throw up earth 
and grass; let fall his head; put out his tongue ; made 
his body wet with spittle ; swelled out his belly by 
drawing in his breath ; breathed through the lower nostril 
only, holding his breath with the upper ; made his whole 
frame stiff and stark, and presented the appearance of 
a corpse. Even the bluebottles flew round him, and here 
and there crows settled ! 

When the hunter came up, he gave him a blow on the 
stomach ; and saying to himself, “He must have been 
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caught early in the morning, lie is already putrid,” he 
loosed the bands which tied him. And apprehending 
nothing, he began to collect leaves and branches, saying 
to himself, “ I will dress him at once, here on the spot, 
and carry off the flesh.” 

But the young stag arose, stood on his feet, shook 
himself, stretched out his neck, and, swiftly as a cloud 
driven by a mighty wind, returned to his mother ! 


The Teacher having finished this discourse, in illustra- 
tion of his words (“ Not now only, mendicants, was 
Rahula devoted to instruction ; formerly also ho was so,” 
etc.), made the connexion, and summed up the J a taka : 
“At that time the nephew, the young stag, was llilhula, 
the mother was IJppala-vanna, but the uncle ivas I 
myself.” 

END OF THE STOKY OP THE CUNNING DEER.^ 

^ The verse is very obscure, and the long coimnentary does not make it 
clearer. “ To keep in any posture that he likes” is literally “having three 
postures — master of three postures.” “ Most swift” is in the original “eight- 
hoofed.” If “ eight-hoofed ” means “with two hoofs on each foot,” as the 
commentator thinks, where would he the peculiarity so creditable to the 
obedient learner P The last line in the text is so corrupt that the commen- 
tator can only suggest three contradictory and improbable explanations. If one 
could venture to read eliavar^ kalahati .one might render, “ My nephew, 
lady, can counterfeit a corpse.” Mr. Treuckner has been good enough to 
send me the following suggested translation, “The deer, tlie threefold 
cunning (?) fertile in expedients, the cloven-footed, who goes to drink at 
midnight (! P) (don’t fear for him), lying on one ear, panting ou the ground, 
my nephew, by the six tricks he knows will dodge (the hunter).” 
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MALUTA JATAKA. 

The Wind. 

‘*Wheneter the wind blows,” etc . — This the Master told 
when at Jetavana, about two Buddhist monks. They, we 
are told, were living a forest life in the country of 
Kosala ; and one was called Bark and the other called 
Light. JNow one day Light asked Dark, Brother ! at 
what time does the cold, as some people call it, come on ? ” 
‘‘ In the dark half of the month I ” said he. 

But one day Dark asked Light, “ Brother Light ! at 
what time does the so-called cold come on ? ” 

'‘ In the light half of the month ! ” said he. 

And neither of the two being able to solve the knotty 
point, they went to the Master, and after paying him 
reverence, asked him, “ At what time. Sir, is the cold ? ” 
When the Master had heard their story, he said, 
" Formerly also, 0 mendicants ! I solved this question for 
you; but the confusion arising from change of birth has 
driven it out of your minds.” And he told a tale. 


Once upon a time two friends, a lion and a tiger, were 
living in a certain cave at the foot of a hill. At that 
time the Bodisat, who had devoted himself to the reli- 
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gious life of a hermit, was living at the foot of that same 
mountain. 

ISTow one day a dispute arose between the friends about 
the cold. The tiger said it was cold in the dark half of 
the month, the Hon said it was cold in the light half. 
And as neither of them could solve the difficulty, they 
asked the Bodisat, and he uttered this stanza : 

“It is whenever the wind blows, 

In the dark half or in the light. 

For cold is caused by wind : and so 
You both are right.’’ 

Thus the Bodisat pacified the two friends. 


When the Master had finished this discourse (“ Formerly 
also,” etc.), he proclaimed the Truths. And at the close 
thereof the two brethren were established in the Fruit 
of Conversion. The Master made the connexion, and 
summed up the dataka : “ He who was then the tiger was 
Dark, the lion Light, but the ascetic who answered the 
question was I myself. 

' ♦ 

END OF THE STORY ABOUT THE WIND, ^ 

I Compare the Fable of the Two sides of the Shield. 


No. 18. 


MATAKA-BHATTA JATAKA. 

On Offering Food to tlie Dead. 

'peoph tmuld hui understands ^ — ^This tlie Teaclier 
told Tvlien at JetaTana, about food offered to tbe dead. 

For at that time people used to kill sheep and goats in 
large numbers in order to offer what is called “ The Feast 
of the Dead” in honour of their deceased relatives. When 
the monies saw men doing so, they asked the Teacher, 
saying, “Lord! the people here bring destruction on 
many living creatures in order to provide the so-called 
^ Feast of the Dead.'’ Can there possibly, Sir, be any 
advantage in that ? ” 

The Teacher said, “ Let not us, O mendicants ! provide 
the Feast of the Dead: for what advantage is there in 
destroying life? Formerly sages seated in the sky 
pi’eached a discourse showing the fevila of it, and made all 
the dwellers in Jambu-dipa give up this practice. But 
now since change of birth has set in, it has arisen again.” 
And he told a tale. 


Once upon a time, when Brahma-datta was reigning in 
Benares, a Brahman, a world-famous teacher, accom- 
plished in the Three Tedas, had a goat brought, with the 
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intentioiL of giving tlie Feast of tlie Dead, and said to liis 
pupils : 

‘‘My lads! take tkis goat to the river, and bathe it, and 
hang a garland round its neck, and give it a measure of 
corn, and deck it out, and then bring it back.” 

“Very well,” said they, and accordingly took it to the 
river ; and when they had bathed it and decorated it, let 
it stand on the bank. 

The goat, seeing in this the effect of his former bad 
conduct, thought to himself, “ To-day I shall be free from 
that great misery ; ” and, glad at heart, he laughed a 
mighty laugh, in sound like the crashing of a jar. Then, 
thinking to himself, “This Brahman, by killing me, will 
take upon himself like misery to that which I had earned,” 
he felt compassion for the Brahman, and wept with a 
loud voice. 

Then the young Brahman asked him, “ Friend goat ! 
you have both laughed heartily and heartily cried. Pray, 
what is it makes you laugh, and what is it makes you 
cry?” 

“Ask me about it in your teacher’s presence,” said 
he. 

They took him back, and told their teacher of this 
matter. And when he had heard their story, he asked 
the goat, “Why did you laugh, goat, and why did you 
'cryT 

Then the goat, by Ms power of remembering former 
births, called to mind the deeds he had done, and said to 
the Brahman, “ Formerly, 0 Brahman, I had become 
just such another Brahman,— -a student of the mystic 
verses of the Vedas ; and deteianining to provide a Feast 
of the Dead, I kiEed a fEe Feast. By 
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having killed that one goat, I have had my head cut off 
in five hundred births, less one. This is my five hun- 
dredth birth, the last of the series ; and it was at the 
thought, ‘ To-day I shall be free from that great misery,’ 
that I became glad at heart, and laughed in the manner 
you have heard. Then, again, I wept, thinking, ‘ I who 
just by having killed a goat incurred the misery of having 
five hundred times my head cut off, shall be released to- 
day from the misery ; but this Brahman, by killing me, 
will, like me, incur the misery of having his head cut off 
five hundred times ; ’ and so I wept.” 

Pear not, 0 goat I I will not kill you,” said he. 
Brahman ! what are you saying ? Whether you kill 
me or not, I cannot to-day escape from death.” 

But don’t be afraid ! I will take you under my pro- 
tection, and walk about close to you.” 

“Brahman! of little worth is your protection; while 
the evil I have done is great and powerful 1 ” 

The Brahman released the goat ; and saying, “ Let us 
allow no one to kill this goat,” he took his disciples, and 
walked about with it. ISTo sooner was the goat at liberty, 
than, stretching out its neck, it began to eat the leaves of 
a bush growing near the ridge of a rock. That very 
moment a thunderbolt fell on the top of the rock, and a 
piece of the rock split off, and hit the goat on his out- 
stretched neck, and tore off his head. And people crowded 
round. 

At that time the Bodisat had been bom as the Q-enius 
of a tree growing on that spot. By his supernatural 
power he now seated himself cross-legged in the sky in 
the sight of the multitude ; . and thinking, “ Would that 
these people, seeing thus the fruit of sin, would abstain 
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from sucli destruction of life/’ lie in a sweet voice taught 
them, uttering this stanza : 

“If people would but understand 
That this would cause a birth in woe, 

The living would not slay the living ; 

For he who taketh life shall surely grieve ! ” 

Thus the Great Being preached to them the Truth, 
terrifying them with the fear of hell. And when the 
people had heard his discourse, they trembled with the 
fear of death, and left off taking life. And the Bodisat, 
preaching to the people, and establishing them in the 
Precepts, passed away according to his deeds. The people, 
too, attending upon the exhortations of the Bodisat, gave 
gifts, and did other good deeds, and so filled the city of 
the gods.^ 


The Teacher having finished this discourse, made the 
connexion, and summed up the Jataka : “ I at that time 
was the Genius of the tree.” 

EXD OF THE STORY OX FOOD OFFERED TO THE DEAD. 

^ That is, by the production at their death of angels as the result of tlioir 
Karma. 


No. 19. 


AYACITA-IBHATTA JATAKA. 

On Offerings given under a Vow. 

“ Would you he saved,” etc . — This the Teacher told while 
at .Tetavana, about making offerings under a vow to the 
gods. 

At that time, we are told, men about to go on a trading 
journey used to kill animals, and lay an offering before 
the gods, and make a vow, saying, “ When we have re- 
turned in safety and success, we will make an offering to 
you,” and so depart. Then when they returned safe and 
successful, thinking, “ This has happened by the power of 
the God, they killed animals, and made the offering to 
release themselves from the vow. 

On seeing this, the mendicants asked the Blessed One, 
‘‘Lord! is there now any advantage in this.P” And he 
told a tale. 


^ Once upon a time, in the land of Easi, a landed pro- 
prietor in a certain village promised an offering to the 
Genius of a Banyan- tree standing by the gate of the 
village. And when he had returned safely, he slew a 
number of animals ; and sajfng to himself, “I will make 
myself free from my vow,” he went to the foot of the 
tree. 
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But tlie tree-god, stauding in a fork of the tree, uttered 
tliis stanza : 

"Would you be free, you first must die I 

Seeking for freedom tbus, is being bound ! 

I^ot by suck deeds as these are the wise made free : 

Salvation is the bond of fools ! ” ^ 

Thenceforward men refrained from such life-destroying 
deeds, and living a life of righteousness filled the city of 
the gods. 


The Teacher, having finished this discourse, made the 
connexion, and summed up the Jataka : I at that time 
was the Genius of the Tree.” 

END OF THE STORY ON OFFERINGS GIVEN UNDER 
A VOW. 

1 That is, in seeking after -what they think is salvation (safety from the 
wrath of a god), fools practise rites and harhonr delusions which become 
spiritual bonds. Death to oneself, and spiritual rebirth, is the only fame 
salvation. The whole parable is a play on the word “ Mutti" which means 
both salvation, and the performance of, the being delivered from, a vow. 


m. 20 . 


NALAPAHA JATAKA. 

The Monheys and the Demon. 

^‘jSTe saio the marks of feet, etc . — This the Teacher told 
ahont the hTala-canes, when he was living at the Ketaka 
wood, hard hy the Lake of Nalaka-iDana, after he had 
come to the village of that name on his tour through 
Eosala. 

At that time the monks, after they had hathed in the 
Nalaka-pana lake, had the canes of the Ha|a-plant brought 
to them by the novices, for needle-cases. And finding 
them hollow throughout, they went to the Teacher, and 
asked him, Lord I we had Hala-canes brought for 
needle-cases. They are hollow throughout, from root to 
point. How is this?” 

This, mendicants,” said he, “ is a former command of 
mine.” And he told a tale. 


This was formerly, they say, a densely-wooded forest. 
And in its lake there was a w'atcr- demon, who used to eat 
whomsoever went down into the water. At that time the 
Hodisat was a monkey-king, in size like the faun of a red 
deer ; and attended by a troop of monkeys about eighty 
thousand in number, he lived in that forest, preserving 
them from harm. 
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ISTow lie exhorted the troop of monkeys/ saying, “My 
children ! in this forest there are poisonous trees, and 
pools haunted by demons. When you are going to eat 
fruits of any kind you have not eaten before, or to drink 
water you have not drunk before, ask nae about it.” 

“ Yery well,” said they. And one day they went to a 
place they had not been to before. There they wandered 
about the greater part of the day ; and when, in searching 
about for water, they found a pond, they sat down with- 
out even drinking, and looked forward to the arrival of 
their king.^ 

When the Bodisat had come, he asked them, “Why, 
my children, do you take no water? ” 

“We awaited your arrival,” said they. 

“ It is well, my children ! ” said the Bodisat ; and 
fixing his attention on the foot-marks close round the edge 
of the pond, he saw that they went down, but never came 
up. Then he knew that it was assuredly haunted by 
demons, and said, “ You have done well, my children, not 
to have drunk the water. This pond is haunted ! ” 

But when the demon of the water saw that they were 
not going down into it, he assumed the horrible shape of 
a blue-bellied, pale-faced, red-handed, red-footed creature, 
and came splashing out through the water/ and cried out, 
“Why do you sit stiU here? Gro down and drink the 
>yater I ” 

But the Bodisat asked Mm, “ Are yon the water-demon 
who haunts this spot ? ” 

“Yes I I am he! ” was the reply. 

^ Any one who has seen the restlessnesa of monkeys in the safe precincts of 
a Buddhist monastery (or even in the monkey-iiouse at the Zoological 
Gai-deus) will appreciate the humour of this description. The Bharhut 
sculptor, too, hits some capital monkeys sitfeig', like good little boys, and 
listening to the Bodisat, 
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Have you received power over all wlio go down into 
the pool? 

Yes, indeed ! I carry off even a bird when it comes 
down, and I let no one off. You too I will devour, one 
and all ! ” 

*‘We shall not allow you to eat us.” 

“ Well, then ! drink away ! ” 

“ Yes ! we shall drink the water too, but we shall not 
fall into your hands.” 

“How, then, will you get at the water ? ” 

“ You imagine, I suppose, that we must go down to 
drink. But you are wrong! Each one of us eighty 
thousand shall take a Nala-cane and drink the water of 
your pond without ever entering it, as easily as one would 
drink from the hollow stem of a water-plant. And so you 
will have no power to eat ns ! ” 

It was when the Teacher as Buddha had recalled this 
circumstance that he uttered the first half of the following 
stanza; 

“ I saw the marks of feet that had gone down, 

I saw no marks of feet that had returned.” 

(But then he said to the monkeys) — 

“ WeTl drink the water through a reed,” 

(Andturningtothedemon,headded)—- 

“ And yet I’ll not become your prey ! ” 

So saying, the Bodisat had a Hala-cane brought to him, 
and appealing in great solemnity to the Ten Great 
Berfections (generosity, morality, self-denial, wisdom, 
perseverance, patience, truth, resolution, kindness, and 
resignation) exercised by him in this and previous births, 
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lie blew into tbe cane.^ And tbe cane became boUow 
ibroiigbout, not a single knot being left in it. In tbis 
manner be bad another, and then another, brought, and 
blew into it.^ Then the Bodisat walked round the pond, 
and commanded, saying, ‘‘ Let all the canes growing here 
be perforated throughout.” And thenceforward, since 
through the greatness of the goodness of the Bodisats 
their commands are fulfilled, all the canes which grew 
in that pond became perforated throughout. 

There are four miracles in this Kalpa (the period which 
elapses between the commencement of the formation of 
the world and its final destruction) which endure through- 
out a Kalpa — the sign of the hare in the moon will last 
the whole Kalpa : ^ the place where the fire was extin- 
guished in the Quail-birth will not take fire again 
through all the Kalpa the place where the potter lived 
will remain arid through all the Kalpa : the canes grow- 
ing round this pond will be hollow through all the Kalpa. 
These four are called the Kalpa-lasting "Wonders. 

After giving this command, the Bodisat took a cane 
and seated himself. So, too, those eighty thousand mon- 
keys took, each of them, a cane, and seated themselves 
round the pond. And at the same moment as he drew 

^ This solemn appeal to a former good action, if it he true, is often 
roprosonted as working a miracle, and is (ssS\.o&. mocakiriya, i.e. “truth-act.” 
Childers properly compares 2 Kings i. 10: “If I ho a man of Uod, then 
let lire come down from heaven, and consume thee and thy fifty. And ihore 
came down fire from heaven and consumed him and Ms fifty.” But the 
miriiclo, said in the Buddhist scriptures to follow on an appeal ol’ this kind, is 
Uhiiiilly, as in this case, an assistance to some one in distress. On tho Porfec- 
tiens, see above, pp. 54 to 58. , : 

“ This seems to be a gloss, as the writer adds, “ He could not have stopped 
at that point; so it should not thus be understood.” 

2 On this stori, see the translator’s “ Buddhism,” pp. 196-198. 

* On this story, see below, Jfitaka No. 35, 
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the water up into his cane and drank, so, too, they all sat 
safe on the hank, and drank. 

Thus the water-demon got not one of them into his 
power on their drinking the water, and he returned in 
sorrow to his own place. But the Bodisat and his troop 
went hack again to the forest. 


When the Teacher, haying finished this discourse in 
illustration of his words (“ The. hollowness of these cantos, 
mendicants, is a former command of mine ”), he made the 
connexion, and summed up the Jataka, saying : “ He who 
was then the water-demon was Hevadatta ; the eighty 
thousand monkeys w^ere the Buddha’s retinue ; hut tlio 
monkey king, clever in resource, was I myself.” 

END OE THE STGET OF NALA-PANA. 



m. 21 , 


EIJRUNaA-MIG-A JATAKA. 

The Wily Antelope. 

“ The Kiinmga knoios full wellf etc . — TMs the teacher 
told while at Jetavana about Devadatta. 

For once when the monks had assembled in the lecture 
hall, they sat talking of Devadatta’ s wickedness, saying, 
“Brother Devadatta has suborned archers, and hurled 
down a rock, and sent forth Dhanapalaka the elephant; 
in every possible way he goes about to slay the Sage.” 

The Teacher came, and sat down on the seat reserved 
for him, and asked, “What. is it, then. Mendicants, you 
are sitting here talking about P ” 

“Lord! we were talking about the wickediiess of 
Devadatta in going about to slay you.” 

The Teacher answered, “ blot now only, 0 mendicants, 
has Devadatta gone about to slay me ; formerly, too, he 
did the same, and was unsuccessful in his endeavour.” 
And he told a tale. 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was reigning in 
Benares, the Bodisat became A. kueunga antelope and 
lived in his forest home, feeding on fruits. And at one 
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time he was eating tlie Sepanni fruit on a heayily-laden 
Sepamii-tree. 

iSTow, a deerstalker of that village used to note the 
tracks of the deer at the foot of the fruit-trees, huild him- 
self a platform on the tree above, and seating himself there, 
wound with a javelin the deer who came to eat the fruit, 
and make a living by selling their flesh. 

On seeing, one day, the foot-marks of the Bodisat at the 
foot of the Sepanni-tree, he made himself a platform 
upon it, and having breakfasted early, he took his javelin 
with him, went to the wood, climbed up the tree, and took 
his seat on the platform. 

The Bodisat, too, left his lair early in the morning, and 
came up to eat the Sepanni-fruits f but vuthout going too 
hastily to the foot of the tree, he thought to himself 
“ Those platform-hunters sometimes make their platforms 
on the trees. I wonder can there be any danger of that 
kind.^' And he stopped at a distance to reconnoitre. 

But the hunter, when he saw that the Bodisat was not 
coming on, kept himself guiet, and threw down fruit so 
that it fell in front of him. 

The Bodisat said to himself, “Why, these fniits are 
coming this way, and falling before me. There must be 
a hunter up there I And looking up again and again, ho 
discerned the hunter. Then pretending not to have seen 
him, he called out, “ Hallo, O tree I You have beoti wont 
to let yonr frnit fall straight down, as if you wore putting 
forth a hanging root ; but to-day you have given up 
yoar tree-nature. So as you have surrendered the cha- 
racteristics of tree-naturepi shall go and seek niy food at 
the foot of some other tree.” So saying, he uttered this 
stanza 
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“ The Kurunga knows full well; Sepanni, 

What kind of fruit you thus throw down. 
Elsewhere I shall betake myself : 

Your fruit, my friend, helikes me not.’’ ’■ 

Then the hunter, seated as he was on the platform, hurled 
his javelin at him, calling out, “Away with you! I’ve lost 
you this time ! ” 

The Bodisat turned round, and stopped to cry out, “ I 
tell you, 0 man, however much you may have lost me this 
time, the eight Great Hells and the sixteen IJssada Hells, 
and fivefold bondage and torment — the result of your 
conduct — these you have not lost ! ” And so saying, he 
escaped whither he desired. And the hunter, too, got 
down, and went whithersoever he pleased. 


When the Teacher had finished this discourse in illus- 
tration of what he had said (“ Hot now only, 0 mendi- 
cants, does Devadatta go about to slay me; formerly, also, 
he did the same ”), he made the connexion, and summed 
up the Jataka as follows : “ He who was then the hunter 
was Devadatta, but the Kurunga Antelope was I myself.” ® 


EXD OF THE STOllY OF THE KUBUNGA ANTELOFE. 


Thia verseisquoted by the Dhammapada Coramcntator, Pausboll, p. 147. 

® The Commentator OQ the “ Scripture Verses” (p. 331), says that it was 
at the end of this story that the Buddha uttered the lG2nd verse of that 
Collection — “ He who 6XC(3ed8 in wickedness inakos himself such as his 
enemy might desire, (dragging hiiriBelf down) as the creeper the tree which it 
has covered.” 


KUKKUEA JAT.AKA. 


The Dog who turned Preacher. 

“ The dogs hrought up in the king’s house,” etc . — This the 
Teacher told, while at Jetavana, about benefiting one’s 
relations- This will be explained in the Bhadda-sala 
Jataka in the Twelfth Book. In confirmation of what is 
there related, he told a tale. 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta wa§ reigning in 
Benares, the Bodisat, in consequence of an act which 
would have that effect, came fo life as a dog, and lived in 
a great cemetery attended by a troop of several hundred 
dogs. . 

How, one day the king mounted his state-chariot, drawn 
by milk-white steeds, went to his park, amused himself 
there the rest of the day, and after sunset returned to the 
city. And they put the carriage harness, just a-s it had 
been used, in the courtyard. 

There was rain in the night, and the harness got ’tvet. 
The royal dogs, too, came down from the flat roof of the 
palace, and gnawed at the leather work and straps. . The 
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next day tlie servants told tlie king, ‘‘Dogs liave got 
in, 0 king, tlirougli tke sliding door, and have eaten the 
leather work and the straps/’ 

The king, enraged at the dogs, gave orders that dogs 
should be killed wherever they were seen. So there en-, 
si^d a wholesale destruction of dogs : and finding there 
was no safety for them anywhere else, they escaped to 
the cemetery, and joined themselves to the Bodisat. 

The Bodisat asked them the reason of their coming in 
such numbers together. “People say,” was the answer, 
“ that the leather work and the straps of a carriage in the 
harem have been gnawed by dogs. The king in his anger 
has commanded all dogs to be destroyed. Extreme is the 
danger we are in ! ” 

The Bodisat said to himself, “There’s no opportunity 
for dogs from outside to get into a place so guarded. It 
must be the royal dogs from within the palace that have 
done this thing. And now nothing happens to the 
thieves, and the innocent are punished with death. "What 
if I were to make the king see who the real culprits are, 
and so save the lives of my kinsfolk ? ” 

And he comforted his relations with the words, “Don’t 
you be afraid! I will restore you to safety. Wait here 
whilst I go and see the king.” 

Then guiding himself by thoughts of love, he called to 
mind his Perfections, and uttered a command; saying, 
“ Let none dare to throw a club or a clod at me ! ” and 
so unattended he entered the city. And when they saw 
him, not a creature grew angry at the sight of him. 

Now the king, after issuing the order for the destruc- 
tion of the dogs, sathimself down in the seat of judgment. 
The Bodisat went straight up to the place, and rushing 
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forwards, ran underneatli tixe king’s tlirone, Tlieroiipoii 
tke king’s attendants were about to drive liiin awny, but 
tbe king stopped tbem. 

After be bad rested awbile, be came out from under 
tbe tbrone, and made obeisance to tbe king, and asked 
biiii, “ Is it you wbo are baving tbe dogs slain ? ” 

‘^Yes; it is I,” was tbe reply. 

“ Wbat is tbeir fault, O king of men ? ” 

They bave eaten tbe leatbern coverings and straj)s of 
my cbariot.” 

“ Do you know wbicb ones did it ? ” 

“ That we don’t know.” 

“ To have all killed wherever they may be found, with- 
out knowing for certain who are tbe culprits that gnawed 
tbe leather, is not just, 0 king ! ” 

I gave orders for the destruction of tbe dogs, saying, 
‘ Kill them all wherever they may be found,’ because dogs 
had eaten the carriage leather.” 

“What then! Do your men kill all dogs, or are there 
some not punished with death ? ” 

“ There are some. The royal dogs in our house are 
exempt.” 

“ Great king ! only just now yon were saying you had 
given orders to kill all dogs, wherever foundj beeause 
dogs had eaten the carriage-leather ; and now yon say 
that the wvell-hred dogs in your own house have been 
exempted. How this being so, yon become guilty of 
partiality and the other shortcomings of a jndge.^ How', 
to be guilty of such thing is neither right, iior kingly. 

^ Literally, of the Agatis (things of vhieh a Judge, and o, specially a Idng, 
sitting as Jndge, ought not to be guilty) ; they arc four iii number, partiality, 
ill- will, ignorance, and fear. 
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It behoves him who bears the name of king to try motives 
as with a balance. Since the royal clogs fire not punished 
with death, whilst the poor dogs are, this is no sentence 
of death on all dogs, but slaugliter of tiie weak/’ 

Then the Grreat Being further lifted up his pleasant 
voice, and said, “ Great king ! That which you are doing 
is not justice ; ” and he taught the king the Truth in this 
stanza: 

“ The dogs brought up in the king’s house. 

The thoroughbreds in birth and strength — 
hlot these, but we, are to be killed. 

This is no righteous vengeance ; this is slaughter 
of the weak ! ” 

When the king heard what the Bodisat said, he asked, 
“ 0 Wise One, do you then know who it is has eaten the 
carriage leather ? ” 

‘‘ Yes ; I know it,” said he. 

“ Who are thej!" then ? ” 

“ It is the thoroughbreds living in your owni house.” 

“ But how can wo know they are the guilty ones ? ” 

“ I will prove it to yocr.” 

Piove it then, 0 sage ! ” 

Si'.nd for the thoroughbreds, and have a little butter- 
milk and Dabba grass brought in.” 

T]k 5 king did so; and the Great Being said, '' Have the 
grass crushed in th.o buttermilk, and give the dogs to 
drink.” 

The king did so ; and each of the dogs, as they drank it, 
Yoinitod it up, — and bits of leather with it. 

Then the king was delighted as with ii decision by the 
all- wise Buddha himself ; and gave up his sceptre to the 
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Boflisai But the Bodisat preacdied the law to the king' 
ill the ten verses on righteousness, from the story of the 
ThreeBirdSjbeginnmg— 

"Walk righteously, 0 great king ! .... 

And confirming the king in the Five Commandments, 
and exhorting him thenceforward to he iinweary (in well 
doing), he returned to the king his sceptre. 

And the king listened to his exhortation, and granted 
security to all living creatures; and commanded a con- 
stant supply of food, like the royal food, for all the dogs 
from the Bodisat downwards. And he remained firm in 
the teaching of the Bodisat, and did -works of charity and 
other good deeds his life long, and after death was reborn 
in the world of the gods. 

Flow the Exhortation of the Dog flourished for tens of 
thousands of years. But the Bodisat lived to a good old 
age and passed away according to his deeds. 


When the Teacher had concluded this discourse, in 
illustration of his saying (“ hlot now onlvj 0 mendicants, 
did the Tathagata act for the benefit of Ms relatives, 
formerly also he did so ”), he made the connexion, and 
summed up the Jataka hy saying, “He who was then the 
king was Ananda, the others were the Buddha’s attend- 
ants, but the Dog was I myself.” 

imn OF THB STORY OF THE DOG. 


No. 23. 


B HO JlJ ANITA JATAKA. 
The Bhoja Thoroughbred. 


^‘Though fallen on his sidef etc . — This the Teacher told 
when at Jetavana, concerning a monk who had lost heart 
in the struggle after holiness. For the Master then 
addressed the monk, and said, “ Formerly, 0 mendicants, 
the wise were wont to exert themselves unremittingly, 
and did not give up when they received a check.” And 
he told a tale. 


Long ago, when Brahma-datta was reigning in Benares, 
the Bodisat was born into the family of a thoroughbred 
Blioja horse, and became the state charger of the king of 
Benares. He fed out of a priceless golden dish on the 
most delicious fine old rice; and he stood in a fragrant 
perfumed stall, hung round with curtains embroidered 
with, flowers, covered with a canopy painted with golden 
stars, decked with garlands of sweet-smelling flowers, and 
furnished with a lamp of fragrant oil that was never 
extinguished. 

Now there was no king who did not covet the kingdom 
of Benares. On one occasion seven kings surrounded the 
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city, and sent a letter to tlie king of Benares, saying, 
“ Eitker give us up tke kingdom, or give us battle I 

The king called a council of his ministers, and told 
them this, and asked them what was to be done. 

“ You ought not yourself, 0 king, to go out to battle at 
once,^’ was the rejdy. ''SSend such and such a knight to 
give battle ; and if he fails, we shall know what to do 
afterwards.” 

The king sent for him, and said, Can you give battle, 
well beloved, to these seven kings ? ” 

0 king,” said he, “ if I may have the thoroughbred 
Bhoja charger, I shall be able to fight, not only the seven 
kings, but the kings of all the continent of India.” 

“ Take the Bhoja or any other charger you like, my 
trusty friend, and give them battle,” said the king, 

‘‘Yery good, my lord,” said he, and took his leave, 
and went down from the palace, and had the Bhoja 
brought, and carefully clad in mail. And himself put on 
all his armour, girt on his sword, mounted the horse, 
issued from the city, charged like lightning against the 
first entrenchment, broke through it, took one king alive, 
galloped hack, and delivered him over to the city guard. 

Then he started again, broke through the second, then 
the third, and so took five kings alive; and had hrokeii 
through the sixth, and had j ust taken the sixth ki ng 
prisoner, when the Bhoja thoroughbred received a v'oiuid, 
and blood gushed forth, and he began to ho in severe 


pam. ■ ■ 

When the horseman saw the Bhoja was wounded, he 
made him lie down at the king’s gate, loosened his mail, 
and began to harness another horse. 

Whilst the Bodisat lay there as best he could, he 
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opened liis eyes, and saw the knight, and said to himself, 
‘‘ lie is harnessing another horse. That horse won’t be 
able to brea,k through the seventh line, or take the 
seventh king. What I have already done will he lost. 
The knight, too, who has no equal, will be killed; and 
the king, too, will fall into the enemy’s power. hTo other 
horse, save I alone, can break through that remaining 
line and take the seventh king.” And lying there as he 
was, he sent for the knight, and said — 

“ O friend ! O knight ! no other horse, save I alone, 
will be able to break through the remaining line and take 
that last king. And I will not myself destroy the deeds 
I have already done. Have me helped up, and put the 
armour on to And so saying, he uttered this 

stanza : 

“ Though fallen on his side. 

And wounded sore with darts, 

The Bhoja’s better than a hack ! 

So harness wzc, O charioteer ! ” 

Then the knight helped the Bodisat up, bound up liis 
wound, put on. all his harness, seated himself on his back, 
brt)ke through the seventh line, took the seventh king 
alive, and delivered him over to the king’s guard. 

They led the Bodisat, too, to the king’s gate, and the 
king went out to seo him. Then the Great Being said to 
the king — 

“ 0 Great King ! slay not those seven kings. Take an 
oath from them, and let them go. Let the lionour due to 
me and to the knight be all given to him alone. It is not 
right to let a warrior come to ruin when ho has taken 
seven kings prisoners and delivered them over to you. 
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And do you give gifts, and keep tlie eonmiandinonts, and 
rule yonr kingdom in righteousness and equity ! 

And when the Bodieat had thus exhorted the king, they 
took off his harness. And as they were taking it off, 
piece by piece, he breathed his last. 

Then the king had a funeral performed for him, and 
gave the knight great honour, and took an oath from the 
seven kings that they would not rebel against him, and 
sent them, away each to his own place. And he ruled his 
kingdom in righteousness and equity, and so at the end of 
his life passed away according to his deeds. 



The Teacher added, “Tlius, O mendicants, the wise, 
even in former times, exerted themselves unremittingly, 
and did not give in when they received a check. How 
then can you lose heart, after being ordained according to 
a system of religion so adapted to lead you to salvation I 
And he then explained the Truths. 

When his exhortation was concluded, the monk who 
had lost heart was established in the h’riiit of Arahutship. 
Then the Teacher made the connexion, and summed up 
the Jataka by saying, “The king of that time was Anauda, 
the knight was Sariputta, hut the Bhoja thoroughbred 
was I myself.’’ 


END OF THE STORY OF THE RHOJA THOROUGHBRED. 


No. 24. 


AJANNA JATAKA. 

The Thoroug^hbred War Horse. 

At every time, in every plaeej ” — This also the Master 
told, while at Jetavana, about that monk who lost heart. ^ 
But when he had addressed the monk with the words, 
“The wise in former times, O monk, continued their 
exertion, even though in the struggle they received a 
blow,’’ he told this tale. 


Long ago, when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, 
seven kings, as before, surrounded the city. Then a 
warrior who fought from a chariot harnessed two Sindh 
horses, who were brothers, to his chariot, issued from 
the city, broke through six lines and took six kings 
prisoners. '■ 

At that moment the eldest of the horses received a 
wound. The charioteer drove on till he came to the 
king’s gate, took the elder horse out, loosened his harness, 
made him lie down on Ms side, and began to harness 
another horse. 

^ See tlie last latroductory Story. 
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Wlien tlie -Bodisat saw this, lie thought as before, sent 
for the charioteer, and lying as he was, uttered this 
stanza: 

At eTeiy time, in every place, 

Whate’er may chance, whate’er mischance, 

The thoroughbred’s still full of fire ! 

’Tis a hack hoi’se who then gives in ! ” 

The charioteer helped the Bodisat up, harnessed him, 
broke through the seventh line, and bringing the seventh 
king with him, drove up to the king’s gate and took out 
the horse. 

The Bodisat, lying there on his side, exhorted the king 
as before, and then breathed his last. The king performed 
funeral rites over his body, did honour to the charioteer, 
ruled his kingdom with righteousness, and passed away 
according to his deeds. 


When the Teacher had finished the discourse, he pro- 
claimed the Truths, and summed up the Jiitaka (that 
monk having obtained Arahatship after the Truths) by 
saying, “The king of that time was Ananda, the horse 
the Supreme Buddha.” 

EXD OF THE STORY OF THE THOEOUGHBREl), 



No. 26 . 


TITTHA JATAKA. 

The Horse at the Ford. 

‘‘Feed the horse, then, charioteer, etc . — This tlic Master 
told while at Jetavaiia about a monk who at that time ’was 
a eo-resident junior under the Minister of Righteousness, 
but who had formerly boon a goldsmith. 

For the knowledge of hearts and motives belongs to the 
Buddlias only, and to no one else ; and hence it was that 
even the Minister of Righteousness^ prescribed corruption 
as a subject of meditation for the monk under his rule, 
through ignorance of his true character. 

blow the monk derived no benefit from that religious 
exorcise — ^for the following reason. Ho had come to life 
in fiA'e hundred successive births in a goldsmith’s house. 
If i‘om the continual sight through so long a period of the 
purest gold, the idea of impurity was difficult for him to 
grasp. Four months he spent wdthout being able to get 
the faintest notion of it. 

As the Minister of Righteousness wais unable to bestow 
salvatio]! (Arahatship) on his co-resident junior, he said 
to himself, “Ho must be one of those whom only a 
Buddha can load to the Truth ! We will take him to the 
Tathagata.” And ho led him to the Master. 

The hlastor inquired of Sariputta why he brought tho 


^ A title of lionour given to Sariputta. 
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monk before kim. ‘‘Lord! I jDrescribed a subject of 
meditation for tbis bi-otber, but in four niontbs be bas 
failed to get tbe most elementary notion of it ; so I pre- 
sumed be was one of those men whom only a Buddha can 
lead to tbe Truth, and I have brought him to you.” 

“ What was the particular exercise you prescribed for 
him, Sariputta ? ” 

“Tbe Meditation on Impurity, 0 Blessed One ! ” 

“0 Sarijmtta ! you don’t understand the hearts and 
motives of men. Do you go now; but return in the 
evening, and you shall take your co-resident with you.” 

Thus dismissing Sariputta, tbe Teacher had the monk 
provided with a better suit of robes, kept him near him- 
self on the begging-round, and had pleasant food given to 
him. On his return with the monks he spent the rest of 
the day in his apartment, and in the evening took that 
brother with him on ‘his walk round the monastery. 
There, in a mango-grove, he created a pond, and in it a 
large cluster of lotuses, and among them one flower of 
surpassing size and beauty, j^nd telling the monk to sit 
down there and watch that flower, he returned to his 
apartment. 

The monk gazed at the flower again and again. The 
Blessed One made that very flower decay; and even as 
the monk was watching it, it faded away and lost its 
colour. Then the petals began to fall oiF, hegimiing with 
the outennost, and in a minute they had all dropped on 
the ground. At last the heart fell to pieces, and the 
centre knob only remained. 

As the monk saw this, ho thougl.it, “But now this 
lotus-flower was exquisitely beautiful! Now its colour 
has gone ; its petals and filaments ha^u fallen awa,y, 
and only the centre knob is left ! If such a flower can so 
decay, w'hat may not happen to this body of mine ! 
Yerily nothing that is composite is enduring ! ” And the 
eyes of his mind wore opened. 
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Tlien tiie Master knew tkat lie kad attained to spiritual 
insigkt ; and witkout leaving kis apartment, sent out an 
appearance as of kimsolf, saying : 

Root out tke love of self, 

As you migkt tke autumn lotus witk your kand. 

Devote yourself to tke Way of Peace alone — 

To tke ISTirvana wkick tke Blessed One kas preacked ! ” ^ 

As tke stanza was over tke monk reacked to Arakat- 
skip : and at tke tkougkt of now being delivered from 
every kind of future life, ke gave utterance to kis joy in 
tke kymn of praise beginning — 

lie wko kas lived kis life, wkose keart is fixed, 
Whose evil inclinations are destroyed j 
lie wko is wearing kis last body now, 

Wkose life is pure, wkose senses well controlled — 
He kas gained freedom. ! — as tko moon set free, 

When an eclipse kas passed, from Baku’s jaivs. 

Tke utter darkness of delusion, 

Wkick reacked to every cranny of his mind. 

He kas dispelled ; and witk it every sin. — 
tl list as tke tkousand-ray’d and mighty sun 
Skeds glorious lustre over ail tke earth. 

And dissipates tke clouds ! 

And ke returned to tke Blessed One, and paid him 
reverence. The Elder also came ; and when ke took leave 
of tke Teacher, ke took kis co-resident junior back witk 
■him.: ■ 

And tke news of this was noised abroad among the 
brethren. And they sat together in tke evening in tke 
Lecture Hall, extolling tke virtues of tke iSage, and 

1 This is verse No. 285 of the ‘ Scripture Verses,' dpropoi of ^yhich. the 
commentator tells the same story as ia told here. 



saying, /‘ Bretlireii, Sariputta tlie VeneraHe, not pos- 
sessing the Imowledge of hearts and motiyes, ignored 
the disj)Osition of the monk under his charge ; hiit the 
Master, having that knowledge, procured in one day for 
that very man the blessing of Arahatship, with all its 
powers ! Ah ! how great is the might of the Buddhas I ” 

When the Teacher had come there and had taken his 
seat, he asked them what they were tallting about. And 
they told him. 

“It is not so very wonderful, 0 monks/’ said he, “that 
I now, as the Buddha, should know this man’s disposi- 
tion ; formerly also I knew it.” 

And he told a tale. 



Once upon a time Bi'ahmadatta was reigning in Benares, 
and the Bodisat was his adviser in things spiritual and 
temporal. 

hTow somebody took a conmion. hack to he ruldx'd down 
at the ford where the 3^ used to he 

hathed. The charger was offended at being led down 
into the water where a hack h<ad been rubbed down, and 
refiised to step into it. 

The horsekeeper went and said to the king, “ Your 
majesty ! the state charger won’t enter the water.” 

The king sent for the Bodisat, and said, “Do you go, 
Papdit, and find out why the horse -won’t go into the 
water when he is led down to the ford.” 

“Very well, my Lord!” said he; and went to the 
ford, and examined the horse, and found there -was 
nothing the matter with it. Then, reflecting what might 
he the reason, he thought, “ Some other horse must have 
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been watered bere just before Mm ; and offended at tbat, 
be must baye refused to enter tbe water.” 

So be asked tbe borsekeepers wbetber anything bad 
been watered at tbe ford just before. 

“ A certain back, my Lord ! ” said tbey. 

Tben tbe Bodisat saw it was bis vanity tbat made bim. 
wisb not to be batbed there, and tbat be ought to be 
taken to some other pond. So be said, ‘‘Look you, 
borsekeeper, even if a man gets tbe finest milky rice with 
tbe most delicious curry to eat, be will tire of it sooner or 
later. This horse has been batbed often enough at tbe 
ford bere, take bim to some other ford to rub bim down 
and feed bim.” And so saying, be uttered the verse — 

“ Feed the horse, tben, 0 charioteer, 

Now at one ford, now at another. 

If one but eat it oft enough, 

Tbe finest rice surfeits a man ! ” 

When tbey beard what be said, tbey took tbe horse to 
another ford, and there batbed and fed bim. xind as 
they were rubbing down tbe horse after watering bim, 
tbe Bodisat went back to tbe king. 

The king said, “Well, friend! has tbe horse bad bis 
bath and bis drink ? ” 

“ It has, my Lord I ” 

“Why, then, did it ref use at first ? ” 

“ Just in this way,” said be ; and told him all. 

The king gave the Bodisat much honour, saying, “He 
understands the motives even of such an animal as this. 
How wise be is t ” And at the end of this bfe be passed 
away according to bis deeds. And the Bodisat too passed 
away according to /ns deeds. 
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Wiien the Master had finished this discourse in illus- 
tration of his sajdng (“Not now only, 0 mendicants, 
haye I known this man's motive ; formerly also I did so "), 
he made the connexion, and summed up the Jataka, hj*- 
saying, “ The state charger of that time was this monk, 
the King was Ananda, hut the wise minister was I 
myself." 

END OF THE STORY OF THE FORD. 


No. 26. 


MAHILA-MUKHA JATAKA. 
Evil communications corrupt good manners. 


By listening first to. robbers* iallxfi etc } — This the 
Master told -when at J etavana, about Devadatta. Deva- 
datta became well-pleasing to Prince Ajata-sattu, and 
had great gain and honour. The Prince had a monaster}’- 
built for him at Gaya-sisa, and five hundred vesvsels-full 
of food made of the finest old fragment- rice provided for 
him daily. Through this patronage Devadatta’ s following 
increased greatly, and he lived with his disciples in that 
monastery. 

At that time there were two friends living at Pajagaha; 
and one of them took the vows under the Teacher, the 
other under Devadatta. And they used to meet in 
different places, or go to the monasteries to see one 
another. 

Now one day Devadatta’s adherent said to the other, 
“ Brother ! why do you go daily with toil and trouble to 
bog your food ? Ever since Devadatta was settled at the 
Gaya-sIsa Monastery he is provided with the best of 
till ngs to cat. That’ s the best way to manage. "Why do 
you make labour for yourself ? Wouldn’t Tit be inuch 

^ Tliw Introductory Story is also toH as the introduction to Jutakas 
:No 8;U41 and IM. 
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better for you to come in the morning to Gaya-sTsa and 
enjoy really good food — drinking our exocllont gruel, and 
eating from tlic eigbteon kinds of dislios wo got ? ” 

Whoii ho had boon pressed again and again, he hocame 
•willing to go ; and thenceforward he used to go to Gaya- 
sisa and take his meal, and return early to the Bambu 
Grove. But it was impossible to keep it secret for ever ; 
and before long it was noised abroad that he went to 
Gaya-sisa and partook of the food provided for Bevadatta. 

So his friends asked him if that were true. 

“ "Who has said such a thing ? ’’ said he. 

Such and such a one,” wms the reply. 

‘‘Well, it is true, brethren, that I go and talce my 
meals at Gaya-sIsa; hut it is not Bevadatta, it is the 
others wlio give me to cat.” 

“ Brother ! Bevadatta is a hitter enemy of the Buddhas. 
The wicked follow^ has curried favour with Ajata-sattii, 
and won over his patronagu by his 'wickedness. Yet you, 
Trho took iho vow's under a system so well able to lead 
yon to Nir^nna, now partake of food procured for Beva- 
datta by his wickedness. Come I wo must take you 
before tlio iMaster I ” So saying, they hrt)ught him to 
the Lecture Hall. 

The Master saw th(sm, and asked, “ What, tlum I are 
yon come hero, 0 mendicants ! bringing this brother with 
you against his will ? ” 

“Yes, Lord,” said they. “This brother took the vow's 
under you, and yet he partakes of the food -whieli Dova- 
datta’s wuckedness lias earned for him.” 

The Teacher asked him whether this was l.ruo what 
they said. 

“Lord!” replied he, “it is not Devadaita, but the 
others who give me food: Uat I do eat,” 

Then said the Teacher, “ 0 monk, make no excuse for 
it. Bevadatta is a sinful, wdeked man. How tlicn can 
you, who took tho vows horo, eat Bevadatta’ s bread, even 
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wliile devoting yourself to my religion ? Yet yon always, 
even wlien riglit in those wlioni yon hononred, used to 
follow also any one yon met.” And he told a tale. 


Long ago, when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, 
the Bodisat became his minister. At that time the king 
had a state elephant, named * Grirly-face,^ who was good 
and gentle, and would hnrt nobody. 

Kow one day, robbers came at night-time to a place 
near his stall, and sat down not far from him, and con- 
suited abont their plans, saying, “Thus should a tunnel 
be broken through ; thus should housebreaking be carried 
out; goods should be carried off only after the tunnel or 
the breach has been made clear and open as a road or 
a ford ; the talcer should carry off the things, even with 
murder, thus no one will be able to stand up against him ; 
robbery must never be united with scruples of conduct, 
but with harshness, violence, and cruelty.” Thus advising 
and instructing one another, they separated. 

And the next day likewise, and so for many days they 
assembled there, and consulted together, When the 
elephant heard what they said, he thought, “ It is me 
they are teaching, I am in future to be harsh, violent, 
and cruel.” And he really became so. 

Early in the morning an elephant keeper came there. 
Him he seized with his trunk, dashed to the ground, and 
slew. So, likewise, he treated a second and a third, 
slaying every one who came near him. ^ ^ 

So they told the king that ‘ (xirly-face ^ had gone mad, 
and killed every one he caught sight of. The Eing sent 
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tlie Bodisat, saying, '' Do yon go, Pandit, and find out 
what’s the reason of his having become a Rogue ! 

The Bodisat went there, and finding he had no bodily 
ailment, thought over wdiat the reason could be; and 
came to the conclusion that he must have become a Rogue 
after overhearing some conversation or other, and thinking 
it was meant as a lesson for him. So he asked the elephant 
keepers, “ Has there been any talking going on at night 
time, near the stable ? ” 

'^0 yes, sir! Some thieves used to come and talk 
together,” was the reply. 

The Bodisat went away, and told the king, '' There 
is nothing bodily the matter with the elephant, your 
Majesty; it is simply from hearing robberKS talk that he 
has become a Rogue.” 

“Well; what ought we to do now - 

“ Let holy devotees, venerable by the saintliness of 
their lives, ^ be seated in the elephant stable and talk of 
righteonsness.” . ^ 

1 A “ Eogiae elephant ” is a vell-knoWa technical term for a male 'who 
has heen driven but of tile herd, and awav from tlie females, hy a .stnnjirer 
than himself ; or for a male, who, in the rutting season, has lost his self- 
eomraand. Sneh chpliants, however g(>ntie before, heeoiuo excet'diiigly 
vicious and wanton. 

® Lil orally Simuinn-Brfihmans, ilui SaniaimK, or S('lj’-oomjU(wiri<? Ono.s, heinj^ 
those who have ,<;'iv(;n uj) the w(n'ld, and dovuted tlioinsolvoK to livt's of solt- 
reimijoiation and of poaeo. lloal superiority of caste — true Uridnuanship — is 
the result, not of birth, but of self-cultux*e' and Kelf-control. The Sumanas 
arc tliorcforo tin; true iJrrdnnans, ‘ Urriluiians hy .wainllincss of life.’ '’I'lu? 
Sania-nas were not necessarily 1 huldliisf s, tlunigh they disrej^arded tlui rites 
and eeremonicK inculcated i)y the Jlrahmans. Jt would not have answered 
tlio lcinp,''s i)urjH)se, to scud Brrdin'.inis ; wlio arc <iistiu;j,aiiH]u'd tlircmjilKmt liio 
Jfttahas, not hy holiness of life, hut hy birth; and who 'wonld Ih> reju'esented 
as likely t<i talk, not of ris'hleousmws, hut of ritual. I e.aimot render the 
compound, therefore, hy ‘ Baniauas ..vmj Brfdimans,’ and I very mneh doubt 
whether it ever has that meaning: (hnt seo (Ihilders mitra, mulev iSVu/omn). 
It certainly never has ilio sonso of ‘ Kaniana,s on llrahnuins.' It was an early 
Buddhist idea that the only true. Samanas were tho.se nienihers of the Order 
who liad m!t(‘red the Noble Path, and tlie only true Brahinaus those who had 
reached to the goal of the Noble Path, that is, to Nirvana. Sec Maha 
Piu’inihharia Sntla, p. oS. 
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“ Tiien do so, my friend/’ said tlie king. And tke 
Bodisat got koly men to sit near tke elepkant’s stall, 
telling tkem to talk of koly tkings. 

So, seated not far from tke elej)kant, tkey began : “ No 
one skould be struck, no one killed. Tke man of uprigkt 
conduct ougkt to be patient, loving, and merciful.” 

On bearing tkis, ke tkougkt, “ It is me tkese men are 
teaching ; from tkis time fortk I am to be good ! ” And 
so ke became tame and quiet. 

Tke king asked tke Bodisat, “ How is it, my friend ? 
Is ke quieted ? ” 

“Yes, my Lord! Tke elephant, bad as ke was, has, 
because of tke wise men, been re-established in kis former 
character.” And so saying, ke uttered tke stanza : 

By listening first to robbers’ talk, 

^ Grirly-faee ’ went about to kill. 

By listening to men with hearts well trained, 

Tke stately elephant stood firm once more 
In all tke goodness ke had lost. 

Then the king gave great honour to tke Bodisat for 
understanding tke motives even of one born as an animal. 
And ke lived to a good old age, and, with the Bodisat, 
passed away according to kis deeds. 


Tke Teacher having finished this discourse, in illustra- 
tion of what ke had said (“Pormerly also, 0 monk, you 
used to follow any one you met. When you heard what 
thieves said, you followed thieves; when you heard what 
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the rigliteous said, you followed lie inade^&e 

connexion, and summed up tlie Jataka by saying, He 
wbo at that time was ‘ Girly-f ace ' ^ was tbe traitor-monk, 
tbe king was Ananda, and the minister was I my sell. 

END OP THE STOPvY ABOUT ‘ GIELY-PACE-’ ’• 

I Ppvliaps ‘Woman-face’ would be a nmre literal rendering of the word 
^Tahila-mikha But as the allusion is eYiclently to the elephant s naturally 
■JS totr, I tae .endued to - 

ao'O’eration in this story is somewhat too ahsuitl ioi Western tastes. 
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ABHINHA JATAKA. 

The Elephant and the Dog. 

No longer can he tahe a morsel even” etc . — This the 
Master told when at Jetavana about an old monk and a 
lay convert. 

At Savatthi, the story goes, there were two friends. 
One of them entered the Order, and went every day to 
get his meal at the house of the other. The other gave 
him to eat, and ate himself; and went back with him 
to the monastery, sat there chatting and talking with him 
till sunset, and then returned to the city. The other, 
again, used to accompany him to the city gate, and then 
turn back. And the close friendship between them be- 
came common talk among the brethren. 

Now one day the monks sat talking in the Lecture Hall 
about their intimacy, "When the Teacher came, he asked 
them what they were talking about, and they told him. 
Then he said, “ Not now only, 0 mendicants, have these 
been close allies ; they were so also in a former birth.’^ 
And he told a tale. 


Long ago, when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, 
the Bodisat became his minister. 

At that time a dog used to. : go to the state elephant’s 



stable, and feed on the Innips of rice wbicb fell where the 
elephant fed. Being attracted there by the food, he soon 
became great friends with the elephant, and used to eat 
close by him. At last neither of them was happy without 
the other ; and the dog used to amuse himself by catching 
hold of the elephant’s trunk, and swinging to and fro. 

But one day there came a peasant who gave the 
elephant-keeper money for the dog, and took it back with 
him to his village. From that time the elephant, missing 
the dog, would neither eat nor drink nor bathe. And they 
let the king know about it. 

He sent the Bodisat, saying, “ Do you go, Pandit, and 
find out what’s the cause of the elephant’s behaviour.”^ 

So ho 'went to the stable, and seeing how sad the ele- 
phant looked, said to himself, “ There seems to be nothing- 
bodily the matter with him. He must be so overwhelmed 
with grief by missing some one, I should think, who had 
become near and dear to him.” And he asked the ele- 
phant-keepers, “Is there any one with whom he is 
particularly intimate ? ” 

“ Certainly, Sir ! There was a dog of whom he w’as 
very fond indeed ! ” 

“ Where is it now ? ” 

“ Some man or other took it away.” 

“ Do you know where the man lives P ” 

“iSTo, Sir I ” 

Then the Bodisat went and told the king, ” There’s 
nothing the matter with the elejihant, your majesty; but 

^ vSo atp. 121 of the Mahani^jsa tlie kiii^ sends M'aMnda to find om. why 
tlu* sfato d(‘ii'h!iixt refused Ms food.: Mahiiuia iinds tlio motive to he that 
the elopimnt wants & JMgaba to bebuilt; ami the king, “who alwtiys 
iled the (lesires of his Siihjeets,” had the temple built at once ! 'I'liV jinthor 
of the must often have heard the Jiltaka storks told, and this 

among the number. 
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lie was great friends with a dog, and I fancy it’s through 
missing it that he refuses his food.” 

And so saying, he uttered the stanza : 

hTo longer can he take a morsel even 
Of rice or grass ; the hath delights him not ! 

Because, methinks, through constant intercourse, 

The elephant had come to love the dog. 

When the king heard what he said, he asked what was 
now to he done. 

“ Have a proclamation made, 0 king, to this effect : 
‘ A man is said to have taken away a dog of whom our 
state elcjihant was fond. In whose house soever that dog 
shall he found, he shall he fined so much ! ’ ” 

The king did so ; and as soon as he heard of it, the 
man turned the dog loose. The dog hastened hack, and 
went close up to the elephant. The elephant took him up 
in his trunk, and placed him on his forehead, and wept 
and cried, and took him down again, and watched him 
as he fed. And then he took his own food. 

Then the king paid great honour to the Bodisat for 
knowing the motives even of animals. 


When the Teacher had finished this discourse, and had. 
enlarged upon the Four Truths,^ he made the connexion 
and summed up the diitaka, ‘tide who at that time was 
the dog was the lay Convert, the elephant was the old 
monk, but the minister pandit was I myself.” 

END OF THE STOBY ON CONSTANCY. 

Nofe ht/ ‘^Tlii8'so-callefl enforcitig (or illnstratin") tlio 

story bv n tli.scourae 011 tlitv Eour Ipiihs is to be underatoi'd at 1)10 eutl of 
every fiitaka; biifc we only mention it: wben it/appears that it was blessed (to 
the conversion of sottie character iii tte; Introductory Story),” 



No, 28. 


> AI^DI-yiSALA JATAKA. 

The Bull who Woe the Bet. 

‘‘Speak kmdii//’-^This the Master told when at Jeta- 
vana concerning the abusive language of the Six.^ 

For on one occasion the Six made a disturbance by 
scorning, snubbing, and annoying peaceable monks, and 
overwhelming them with the ten kinds of abuse. The 
monks told the Blessed One about it. He sent for the 
Six, and asked them whether it was true. And on their 
acknowledging it, he reproved them, sajdng, “ Harsh 
speaking, 0 mendicants, is unpleasant, even 1 o animals. 
An animal once made a man who addressed him harshly 
lose a thousand.” And he told a tale. 


Long ago a king of Oandhara was reigning in Takka- 
sila, in the land of Gandhara. The Bodisat came to life 
then as a bulk 

How, when he was yet a young calf, a certain Bnlliman, 
after attending upon some devotees who were wont to 

1 These “Sk” are noted characters in Buddhist legend. Tltey are six 
had monks, whose evil deads and words are said to have given oeeasion to 
many a bye-law,” if one may so say, enacted in the Vinaya Titaka for the 
guidance of the members of the Bndahist Order of Menhcants. 
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give oxen to priests, received tlie bull. And be called it 
INTandi Tislila, and grew very fond of it ; treating it like a 
son, and feeding it on gruel and rice. 

"Wben tbe Bodisat grew up, be said to bimself, “This 
Brahman has brought me up with great care ; and there’s 
no other ox in all the continent of India can drag the 
weight I can. What if I were to let the Brahman know 
about my strength, and so in my turn provide sustenance 
for him ! ” 

And he said one day to the Brahman, “ Do you go now, 
Brahman, to some squire rich in cattle, and offer to bet 
him a thousand that your ox will move a hundred laden 
carts.” 

The Briiliman w'eiit to a rich farmer, and started a con- 
versation thus : 

“ Whose bullocks hereabout do you think the strongest ? ’ ’ 

‘‘ Such and such a man’s,” said the farmer ; and then 
added, “but of course there are none in the whole country- 
side to touch my own ! ” 

“ I have one ox,” said the Brahman, “ who is good to 
move a hundred carts, loads and all ! ” 

“Tush I ’’ said the squire, “ Where in the world is 
such an ox?” 

“Just in my house ! ” said the Brahman. 

“ Then make a bet about it ! ” 

“ All right ! I bet you a thousand he can.” 

So the bet was made. And he filled a hundred carts 
(small ^vaggons made for two bullocks) with sand and 
gravel and stones, ranged them all in a row, and tied 
them all firmly togetlier, cross-bar to axle-tree. 

Then he bathed ISTandi Yisala, gave him a measure of 
scented rice, hung a garland round his neck, and yoked 
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liim by bimself to tlie front cart. Then he took hi.s scat 
on the pole, raised his goad aloft, and called out, “ Gee 
up ! you brute ! ! Drag ’em. aloiig^ ! you wretch ! ! ” 

The Boclisat said to himself, “ He addresses me as a 
wretch. I am no wreich ! ” And keeping his four legs as 
firm as so many posts, he stood perfectly still. 

Then the squire that moment claimed his bet, and 
made the Brahman hand over the thousand pieces. And 
the Brahman, minus his thousand, took out his ox, went 
home to his house, and lay down overwhelmed with 
grief. 

Presently Handa Yisala, who was roaming about the 
place, came up and saw the Brahman grieving there, and 
said to hiin, 

“ What, Brahman ! are you asleep ? ” 

“Sleep! How can I sleej) after losing the thousand 
pieces ? ” 

“Brahman! I’ve lived so long in your house, and 
have I ever broken any pots, or rubbed up against the 
walls, or made messes about ? ” 

“ Hever, my dear ! ” 

“ Then why did you call me a .wretch ? It’s your fault. 
It’s not my fault. Go now, and bet him two thou.'^and, 
and never call me a wretch again — .1, who am no wretch 
at all! ” 

When the Binhman heard what ho said, he luudu the 
bet two thousand, tied the carts together as Before, decked 
out Handi Tisala, and yoked him to the foremost eart. 

: Ho managed this in the following way; he tied the 
pole and the cross-piece, fast yoked .Xandi 

Visala on one side ; on the other he fixed a smooth piece 
■of timber from the point of : the yoke to the axle-end, and 
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wrapping it round witli tlie fastenings of tlie cross-piece, 
tied it fast; so tliat wlien this was done, the yoke could 
not move this way and that way, and it was possible for 
one ox to drag forwards the double bullock-cart. 

Then the Brahman seated himself on the pole, stroked 
Nandi Yisala on the back, and called out, “ Gee up ! my 
beauty ! I Drag it along, my beauty ! ! ” 

And the Bodisat, with one mighty effort, dragged for- 
wards the hundred heavily-laden carts, and brought the 
hindmost one up to the place where the foremost one had 
stood! 

Then the cattle-owner acknowledged himself beaten, 
and handed over to the Brahman the two thousand ; the 
bystanders, too, presented the Bodisat with a large sum ; 
and the whole became the property 'of the Brahman. 
Thus, by means of the Bodisat, great was the wealth he 
acquired. 


So the Teacher reproved the Six, saying, “Harsh 
words, O mendicants, are pleasant to no one;’’ and 
uttei’cd, as Buddha,' the following stanza, laying down 
a rule of moral conduct: 

Speak kindly ; never speak in words unkind 1 

n.’e moved a heavy weight for him who kindly spake. 

He gained him wealth ; he was delighted with him! 

"Wlien the Teacher had given Ahem this lesson in virtue 
(“ Speak kindly,” etc.), he summed up the Jiltaka, “The 
Brahman of that time was Ananda, but Nandi Yisala was 
I myself.” 

END OF THE STOEV OB’ THE BULL WHO WON THE BET. 
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EANHA JATAKA. 

The Old Woman’s Black Bull. 

‘‘Whenever the load he heavy .’’ — ^Tliis tlie Master told 
while at J etavaiia, about the Double Miracle. That and 
tbe Descent from Hea;ven. -will be explained in the Birth. 
Story of the>Sarabha Antelope, in the Thirteenth Book. 

The Supreme Buddha performed on that occasion the 
Double Miracle, remained some time in heaven, and on 
the Grreat Day of the Pavarana DestivaD descended at the 
city of Sagkassa, and entered Jetavana with a great 
retinue. 

When the monks were seated in the Lecture Hall, they 
began to extol the virtue of the Teacher, saying, “ Truly, 
Brethren ! unequalled is the p^ower of the Tatliagata. The 
yoke the Tathagata hears none else is ahlc to hcvir. 
Though the Six Teachers kept on saying, ‘ Wc will work 
wonders! We will work, wonders ! h they could not do 
even one. Ah! how uneqhaUed is the power of the 
Tathagata ! i 

1 This was a Docemter festiffsl, lield to celebrate the close of the season 
ox WAS, the fonr (or', acscorcling to some anthorities, three) mouths of rainy 
■weather, during which the menibers. of the Order had to stay iji one place. 
Tlio Unddhti had spent WAS among the angels—not, of eoHr.se, that ho cared 
to gi) to heaven for his own sake, bnt to give the ignorantly happy and 
deluded angels an opportunity of learning how to for-salce Iho error of" their 
■ways. In a subse(|iieiit form of this eurious legend, whoso origin is at presiint 
U!ikno-wn, he is said to hare descended into hell with a siiaiiar object, ilee 
Ih’ofessor Goweil in the for ^ ^ 
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Wlieii tlie Teacher came there, he ashed them what 
they were discussing, and they told him. Then he said, 
“ 0 mendicants ! who should now hear the yoke that I 
can hear ? For even when an animal in a former hirth I 
could find no one to drag the weight I dragged.” And 
he told a tale. 


Long ago, when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, 
the Bodisat returned to life as a hull. 

Now, when it was stiU a young calf, its owners stopped 
a while in an old woman’s house, and gave him to her 
when they settled their account for their lodging. And 
she brought him uji, treating him like a son, and feeding 
him on gruel and rice. 

He soon became known as “ The old woman’s Blackie.” 
When he grew up, he roamed about, as black as collyrium, 
with the village cattle, and was very good-tempered and 
quiet. The village children used to catch hold of his 
horns, or ears, or dewlaps, and hang on to him ; or amuse 
themselves by pulling his tail, or riding about on his 
back. 

One day he said to himself, “ My mother is wretchedly 
poor. She’s taken so much pains, too, in bringing me up, 
and has treated me like a son. What if I were to work 
for hire, and so relieve her distress ! ” And from that 
day he was always on the look out for a job. 

Now one day a young caravan owner arrived at a 
neighbouring ford with five hundred bullock-waggons. 
And his bullocks were not only unable to drag the carts 
across, but even Tvhen he yoked the five hundred pair in 
a row they could not move one cart by itself. 
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The P>odisat was grayling witli tlie village cattle close 
to tlie ford. The young caravan owner was a famous 
judge of cattle, and began looking about to see whether 
there were among them any thoroughbred bull able to 
drag over the carts. Seeing the Bodisat, he thought he 
would do ; and asked the herdsmen — 

“ "Who may be the owners, my men, of this fellow ? I 
should like to yoke him to the cart, and am willing to 
give a reward for having the carts dragged over.” 

‘‘Catch him and yoke him then!” said they. “He 
has no owner hereabouts.” 

But when he began to put a string through his nose 
and drag him along, he could not get him to come. For 
the Bodisat, it is said, wouldn’t go till he W'as promised a 
reward. 

The young caravan owner, seeing what his ohjoct was, 
said to him, “Sir ! if you’ll drag over these five hundred 
carts for me, I’ll pay you wages at the rate of two i)cnce 
for each cart— -a thousand pieces in all.” 

Thou the Bodisat went along of his own accord. An d the 
men yoked Mm to the cart. And with a mighty effort he 
dragged it up and landed it safe on the high ground. 
And in the same manner he dragged hp all the carts. 

So the caravan owner then put five hundred pennies in 
a bundle, one for each cart, and tied it round his neck. 
The hull said to himself, “This fellow is not giving me 
wages according to the rate agreed upon. I shan’t lot 
him go on now ! ” And so he went and stood in the way 
of the front cart, and they tried in yain to get him away. 

The caravan owner thought, “ He knows, I suppose, 
that the pay is too little. ; ” and wrapping a thousand 
pieces in a cloth, tied them up in a bundle, and hung that 
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round Hs neck. And as soon as lie liad got the bundle 
•with a thousand inside he went off to his ‘ mother/ 

Then the village children called out, ‘‘See! what’s 
that round the neck of the old woman’s Blaclde ? ” and 
began to run up to him. But he chased after them, so 
that they took to their heels before they got near him; 
and he went straight to his mother. And he appeared 
with eyes all bloodshot, utterly exhausted from dragging 
over so many carts. 

“How did yon get this, dear?” said the good old 
woman, when she saw the bag round his neck. And 
when she heard, on inquiry from the herdsmen, what had 
happened, she exclaimed, “ Am I so anxious, then, to live 
on the fruit of your toil, my darling I Why do you put 
yourself to all this pain ? ” 

And she bathed him in warm water, and rubbed him all 
over with oil, and gave him to drink, and fed him up 
with good food. And at the end of her life she passed 
away according to her deeds, and the Bodisat with her. 


When the Teacher had finished this lesson in virtue, 
in illustration of that saying of his (“ Hot now only, 0 
mendicants, has the Bodisat been excellent in power ; he 
was so also in a former birth ”), he made the connexion, 
and, as Buddha, uttered the following stanza ; 

Whene’er the load bo licavy, 

Where’er the ruts be deep, 

Let them yoke ‘Blackie’ then. 

And he will drag the load ! 


— %%~-KANHA JATAKA. 

^ 74 “ 

Then fto BW Obo told them ‘‘At that time 0 
mendicants, only the Black Bull could drag ka _ 
And he then made the connexion and summed up _ 
Jataka : “ The old woman of that time was TIpala-vanna, 
but ' tlie old woman’s Blackie was 1 mysei 

EUn OF THE STOUT OF THE OLD TVOMAX’s BLACK BULL.' 

1 It „m lie obsorved act the eld jeierfe 
^liat was said to liim, and make lus own meaning iiiultutoou , 

not speak. 


The Ox who Envied the Pig. 


Emy not — This the Master told while at 

detavana, about being attracted by a fat girl. That will 
be explained in the Birth Story of Narada-Kassapa the 
Younger, in the Thirteenth Book, 

On that occasion the Teacher asked the monk, “Is it 
true what they say, that you are love-sick ? 

“ It is true, Lord ! ” said he. 

“ What about ? ” 

“My Lord ! ’tis the allurement of that fat girl ! ” 

Then the Master said, “ 0 monk ! she will bring evil 
upon you. In a former birth already you lost your life 
on the day of her marriage, and were turned into food f(.)r 
the multitude.” And he told a tale. 


Long ago, when Brahrna-datta was reigning in Benares, 
the Bodisat came to life in the house of a landed pro- 
prietor in a certain village as an ox, witli the name of 
‘ Big-rod." And lie liad a younger brother called ‘Little- 
red." And all the carting work in the household was 
carried on by moans of the two brothers. 

Yow there was an only daughter in that family, and 
she was asked in marriage for the son of a man of rank in 
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a neigliboTirmg city. Tbea lier parents tbinking, ^‘It 
will do for a feast of delicacies for tbe guests wbo come 
to tbe girks wedding/^ fattened up a pig with boiled rice. 
And bis name was ‘ Sansages.V 

When Little-red saw tbis, be asked bis brother, ‘'All 
tbe carting work in tbe bouaebold falls to our lot. Yet 
these people give us mere grass and straw to eat ; while 
they bring up that pig on boiled rice I What can be tbe 
reason of that fellow getting that ? ” 

Then bis brother said to him, “Lear Little-red, don’t 
envy tbe creature bis food ! Tbis poor pig is eatmg tbe 
food of death ! These people are fattening the pig to 
provide a feast for tbe guests at their daughter’s wedding. 
But a few days more, and you shall see bow these men 
will come and seize tbe xng by bis legs, and drag him off 
out of bis sty, and dejirive him of bis life, and make 
curry for the guests ! ” And so saying, be uttered tbe 
following stanza : 

“ Envy not ‘Sausages! ’ 

’Tis deadly food be eats ! 

Eat your chaff, and bo content ; 

’Tis tbe sign of length of life ! ” 

And, not long after, those men came there ; and they 
killed ‘ Sausages,’ and cooked him up in various ways. 

Then the Bodisat said to Little-red, “Ilavo you seen 
‘Sausages,’ my dear?” 

“I have seen, brother,” said be, “what has come of the 
food poor Sausages ate. Better a hundred, a thousand 
times, than bis rice, is our food of only grass and straw 
and chaff ; for it works no barm, and is e vidence that our 
lives will last.” 
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Then the Teacher said, ‘'Thus then, 0 monk, yon 
have already in a former birth lost your life through 
her, and become food for the multitude.” And -when he 
had concluded this lesson in virtue, he proclaimed the 
Truths. When the Truths were over, that love-sick 
monk stood fast in the Fruit of Conversion. But the 
Teacher made the connexion, and summed up the Jataka, 
by saying, He who at that time was ^ Sausages ^ the pig 
was the love-sick monk, the fat girl was as she is now. 
Little-red was Ananda, but Big-red was I myself.” 


END OF THE STORY OF THE OX WHO ENVIED THE Plod 


^ If Munika, the name of the Pig, is derived from the root MAR (B, It. 
No. 2) — as I think it must he, in spite of the single n— it is a verbal noun 
derived from a past participle, moaning ‘ cut into small pieces.’ The idea is 
doubtless of the small pieces of meat used for curry, as the Indians had no 
sausages. I could not dare to coin such a -word as ‘ CiU’ry-hit-ling,’ and 
have therefore preserved the joke by using a word which will make it intel- 
ligible to European readers. 

This well-told story is peculiarly interesting as being one of those Indian 
stories whiidi have reached Europe independently of both the ‘ Kalilag and 
llimnag’ and the ‘Barlaam and Josapliat’ literature. Professor iJeufey 
(pp. 228-229 of his Introduction to the Paiica Tantra) has traced stories 
somewhat analogous throughout European literature ; btxt our story itself is, 
he say.s, found almost word for word in an unpublished Hebrew hook by 
Beracliia ben Natronai, only that two donkey.s take the place of the two oxen. 
Beraehia lived in the twell'tli. or thirteenth century, in Provence. 

One of the analogous stories is where a falcon complains to a cock, that, 
while he (the falcon) is so grateful to men for the little they give him that 
ho comes and hunts for them at their beck and call, the cock, though fed up 
to his ayt!.s, tries to escape when tliey catch him. “ Ah ! ” replies the cock, 

I never yet saw a falcon brought to table, or frying in a i)an! ” (Anvar i 
Suliaili, p. 144; Livre des Lumieres, p. 112; Cabinet de.s Fees, xvii. 277; 
Bidpai et Ijokman, ii. 59; La Fontaine,' viii. 21). Among the so-called 
Hilsop’s Fables is also one where a calf laughs at a draught ox for hearing 
his drudgery so patiently. The ox say.s iiottiing. Soon after there is a f(;a.st, 
and the ox gets a holiday, while the calf is led oiT to the sacrifice (James’s 
Jisop, No. 160). 

Jfitaka No. 280 is the sarae story iu almost tho same word.s, save ( 1 ) that 
the pig’s name is there Siduha, wfiich means tho edible root of the water-lily, 
and might be freely rendered ‘ Turnips ’ ; and ( 2 ) that there are three verses 
in-stead of one. As .special strews i.s tljore laid on the fact that ‘ Turnips ’ i^'a-s 
allowed to lie on the hflt/i'd-mavca, whicdi I h.'ive above translated ‘ sty,’ it is 
possible that tho word mean.s the platform or seat in front of tho hut, and 
under tho slnulc of the overhanging caves, — a favourite resort of the people 
of the house. 
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KFLAYAKA JATAKA. 

Oa Mercy to Animals. 

Let the LFestUnffs in the tooocV ’ — ^Tkis tlie Master told 
while at Jetavana, about a monk who drank •\ral;cr with- 
out straiiiing it. 

Two young monks who wei’e friends, it is said, %vent 
into the country from Savatthi ; and after stopping as long 
as it suited them in a certain pleasant spot, set out again 
towards Jetavana, with the intention of joining the 
Supremo Buddha. , 

One of them had a strainer, the other had not; so 
they used to strain Water enough at one time for both to 
drink. 

One day they had a dispute; and the ownier of the 
strainer -would not lend it to the other, but struiued water 
liimself, and drank it. When not get tlic 

sti'uiner, and was unahle to bear up any longer against liis 
thirst, lie drank without stminirig. And in duo course 
they both arrived at Jetavana; and after saluting tlie 
Teacher, took their seats. 

The Teacher bade them welcome, saying, “Where are 
you come from ? 
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“ Lord ! we have been staying in a village in the land 
of Kosala ; and we left it to come here and visit you.” 

“ I hope, then, you are come in concord.” 

The one without a strainer replied, Lord ! this monk 
quarrelled with me on the way, and wouldn’t lend me his 
strainer ! ” • 

But the other one said, '‘Lord! this monk knowingly 
drank water with living things in it without straining 
it!” 

“Is it true, 0 monk, as he says, that you knowingly 
drank water with living creatures in it ? ” 

“ Yes, Lord ! I drank the water as it was.” 

Then the Teacher said, “There were wise men once, 0 
monk, ruling in heaven, who, when defeated and in full 
flight along the mighty deep, stopped their car, saying, 
‘ Let us not, for the sake of supremacy, put living things 
to pain ; ’ and made sacrifice of all their glory, and even 
of their life, for the sake of the young of the Supannas,” 

And he told a tale.^ 


Long ago a king of Magadha was reigning in Raja- 
gaha, in the land of Magadha. 

At that time the Bbdisat (just as he who is now Sakka 
was once born in the village of Macala in Magadha) was 
born in that very village as a nobleman’s son. On the 
naming-day they gave him the name of Prince Magha, 
and when he grew 'up he was known as ‘ Magha the young 
Brahman.’ 

JTis parents procured him a wife from a family of equal 

^ The following tale is told, with some variations, in the course of the 
('nmmontary on verso 30 of tlie Dharaniapada (pp. 186 and foil,) ; but the 
Introductory Story is there different. 



rank ; and increasing’ in sons and daagliters, lie bocanio a 
great giyer of gifts, and kept tke Five Coniinandincnts. 

In tliat Tillage tlicro wore as many as tkirty families ; 
and one day tlio men of tlioso families stopped in the 
middle of tlic village to transact sonic village business. 
The Bodisat removed with his feet the lumps of soil on 
the place wliero he stood, and made the spot convenient 
to stand on ; but another came up and stood tlicro. Then 
ho smoothed out another spot, and took his stand tliore ; 
blit another man came and stood upon it. Still the 
Bodisat tried again and again with the same result, until 
he had made convenient standing-room for all tlie thirty. 

The next time ho had an opon-roofed shed put u]i 
there ; and then pulled tliat down, and built a liall, and 
liad benches spread in it, and a water-pot placed there. 
On another occasion those thirty men were reconciled by 
the Bodisat, who eonfirraod them in the Five Command- 
ments ; and thenceforward ho continued with them in 
works of piety. 

Whilst they were so living they used to rise up early, 
go out with bill-hooks and crowbars in their hands, tear 
up w-ith the crowbars the stones in the four liigli roads and 
village paths, and roll tliom away, take away the trees which 
would be in the way of vehicles, make the rough ])laccs 
plain, form causeways, dig ponds, build public hulls, give 
gifts, and keep tJio Ooinimmdments — thus, in many ways, 
all the dwellers in the village listened to the oxhortsitions 
of the Bodisat, and kept tho Ooinmandmcnts. 

Ffow the village headman said to himself, used to 
iiuve groat gain from fines, and taxes, and pot-money, 
V'hon these fellows drank strong drink, or took life, or 
broke the other Goininaiidments. But now Mugha the 
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young Bmliman. has determined to h tlie Command- 
ments kept, and permits none to take life or to do any- 
thing' else that is wrong. Ill make them keep the 
Commandments with a vengeance ! ” 

And he went in a rage to the king, and said, ‘‘ 0 Idng ! 
there are a number of robbers going about sacking the 
villages ! ” 

“ Gro, and bring them up ! said the king in reply. 

And he went, and brought back all those men as 
prisoners, and had it announced to the king that the 
robbers were brought up. And the king, without in- 
quiring what they had donOj gave orders to have them 
all trampled to death by elephants ! 

Then they made them all lie down in the court-yard, 
and fetched the elephant. And the Bodisat exhorted 
them, saying, ‘‘Keep the Commandments in mind, 
llegard them all— the slanderer, and the king, and the 
elephant — with feelings as kind as you harbour towards 
yourselves ! ” 

And they did so. 

Then men led up the elephant; but though they brought 
him to the spot, he would not begin his work, but trumpeted 
forth a mighty cryj and took to flight. And they brought 
up another and another, but they all ran away. 

“There must be some drug in their possession,” said 
the king ; and gave orders 'to have them searched. So 
they searched, but found nothing, and told the king so. 

“Then they must be repeating some spell. Ask them 
if they have any spell to Utter.” 

The officials asked them, and the Bodisat said there 
was. And they told the king, and he had them all called 
before him, and said, “ Tell me that spell you know ! 
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Then tlie Bodisat spoke, and said, “0 wc have 

no other spell hxit this — that we destroy no life, not even 
of grass ; that we take nothing which is not given to ns ; 
that we are never guilty of unehastity, nor speak false- 
hood, nor drink intoxicants ; that we exercise ourselves in 
love, and give gifts,* that we make rough phxccs plain, 
dig ponds, and put up rest-houses — this is our spell, this 
is our defence, this is our strength ! ” 

Then the king had confidence in them, and gave them 
all the property in the house of the slanderer, and made 
him their slave; and bestowed too the elephant upon 
them, and made them a grant of the village. 


Thenceforward they were left in peace to carry cm their 
works of charity ; and they sent for a builder axid had a 
large rest-house put up at the place where the four roads 
met. But as they no longer took delight in womankind, 
they allowed no woman to share in the good work. 

Now at that time there were four women in the 
Bodisat’s household, named Piety, Thoughtful, I'lcasing, 
and Well-born. Piety took an opportunity of meeting 
the huilder alone, and gave him a hribe, and said to him, 

Brother ! manage somehow to give me a sluire in this 
rest-house.” 

This lio promised to do, and before doing the other 
work ho had a piece of timher dried and planed; and 
bored it through ready for the pinnactle. And when it was 
finished he wrapped it up in a cloth and laid it aside. 
Then when the hall was finished, and the time had come 
for putting up the pinnacle, he said, — 
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Dear me ! there’s one thing we haven’t provided for ! ” 

‘‘'What’s that ?” said they. 

“We ought to have got a pinnacle.” 

“Yerywell! let’s have one brought.” 

“But it can’t be made out of timber just cut; we 
ought to have had a pinnacle cut and planed, and bored 
some time ago, and laid aside for use.” 

“What’s to be done now then?” said they. 

“You must look about and see if there be such a thing 
as a finished pinnacle for sale put aside in any one’s 
house.” 

And when they began to search, they found one on 
Piety’s premises ; but it could not be bought for money. 

“ If you let me be partaker in the building of the hall, 
I will give it you ?” said she. 

“Ho !” replied they, “it was settled that women should 
have no share in it.” 

Then the builder said, “Sirs! what is this you are 
saying ? Save the heavenly world of the Brahma-angels, 
tliere is no place where womankind is not. Accept 
the pinnacle ; and so will our work be accomplished I” 

Then they agreed ; and took the pinnacle and completed 
their hall with it.^ They fixed benches in the hall, and 
set up pots of water in it, and provided for it a constant 
supply of boiled rice. They surrounded the hall with a 
wall, furnished it with a gate, spread it over with sand 
inside the wall, and planted a row of palmyra- trees out- 
side it. 

And Thoughtful made a pleasure ground there ; and so 

^ Tlio coniiiicntatov on tho Scriptnre Verses” adds an intorestiJig point — 
tliufc tliero was an inscription on tlie pinnacle, and that the Bodisut put up a 
stone seat under a tree outside, that all tvho went in might road the letters, 
and say, “ This hall is called tho Hall of Piety.” 
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perfect was it tliat it could neyer be said of any particular 
fruit-bearing or flowering tree that it was not there ! 

And Pleasing made a pond there, covered with the five 
hinds of water-lilies, and beautiful to see ! 

Well-born did nothing at alid 

And the Bodisat fulfilled the seven religious duties-— 
that is, to support one’s mother, to support one’s father, 
to pay honour to age, to speak truth, not to speak harshly, 
not to abuse others, and to avoid a selfish, envious, 
niggardly disposition. 

That person who his parents doth support, 

Pays honour to the seniors in the house. 

Is gentle, friendly-speaking, slanders not ; 

The man unselfish, true, and self- controlled, 

Him do the angels of the Great Thirty Three 
Proclaim a righteous man ! 

Such praise did he receive ; find at the end of his life 
he was horn again in the heaven of the Great Thirty 
Three, as Sakka, the king of the Gods, and there, too, his 
friends were horn again. 


At that time there were Titans dwelling in the lieaven 
of the Groat Thirty Three. 

And Sakka siiid, What is the good to us of a kingdom 
shared by others?” 

And he had ambrosia given to the Titans to drinlc, and 

a The “ Scripture Terses ” eommentator (p. 189) aYokls tlio curious 
abruptness of tliis ratlier unkracl remark by adding that the reason for this 
rvas that Well-born’s being the Bodisat's niece and servant, she thought she 
would share in tlie merit of his part in the work. 
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they hecame like drunken men, he had them seized 
by the feet and thrown headlong upon the precipices of 
Mount Sineru. 

They fell just upon “ The abode of the Titans a place 
so called, upon the lowest level of Sineru, equal in size to 
the Tava-tipsa heaven. In it there is a tree, like the 
coral-tree in Sakka’s heaven, which stands diu'ing a kalpa, 
and is called “The variegated Trumpet-Flower Tree.’’ 

When they saw the Trumpet-Flower Tree in bloom, 
they knew, “This is not our heaven, for in heaven the 
Coral-Tree blossoms."” 

Then they said, “ That old Sakka has made us drunk, 
and thrown us into the great deej), and taken our heavenly 
city ! ” 

Then they made resolve, “We^ll war against him, and 
win our heavenly city back again ! ” 

And they swarmed up the perpendicular sides of 
Sineru like so many ants ! 

When Sakka heard the cry, “The Titans are up!” he 
went down the great deep to meet them, and fought 'with 
them from the sky. But he was worsted in the fight, and 
began to flee away along the summit of the southern vault 
of heaven in his famous Chariot of Glory a hundred and 
fifty leagues in length.^ 

jSI'ow as his chariot went rapidly down the great deep, it 
passed along the Silk Cotton Tree Forest, and along its 
route the silk cotton trees were cut down one after 
another lilco more palmyra palms, and fell into the groat 
deep. And as the young ones of the Winged Creatures 
tumbled over and over into the great deep, they burst 

J Vejayanta. Compare ■vt'hat is said above, p, 97, of Mara’s vahana, 
Gid-mekhula. 
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fortli into miglity cries. And Sakka asked kis okarioteer, 
Matali-— 

‘' Wkat noise is tkis, friend Matali? How patketic is 
tkat cry I” 

‘^0 Lord ! as tke Silk Cotton Tree Forest falls, torn up 
by tke swiftness of your car, tke young of tke Winged 
Creatures, quaking witk tke fear of deatk, are skrieldng 
all at once togetker ! ” 

Then answered tke Great Being, “ 0 my good Matali ! 
let not tkese creatures suffer on our account. Let us not, 
for tke sake of supremacy, put tke living to i)ain. Bather 
will I, for tkeir sake, give my life as a sacrifice to tke 
Titans, Stop tke car ! ” 

And so saying, ke uttered tke stanza — 

“Let tke Hestlings in tke Silk Cotton Wood 
Escape, 0 Matali, our chariot pole. 

Most gladly let me offer up my life : 

Let not tkese birds, then, be bereft of offspring ! 

Then Matali, tkn charioteer, on hearing -what ke said, 
stopped the car, and returned towards Leaven by another 
way. But as soon as they saw him stopping, the Titans 
thought, “ Assuredly the Archangels of other world- 
systems must be coming; ke must have stopped kis car 
because he has received reinforcements ! And terrified 
with tke fear of death, they took to flight, and rcturnod to 
the Abode of the Titans. 

And Sakka re-entered kis heavenly city, and stood in 
tke midst thereof, surrounded ky the hosts of angels from 
both the heavens.^ And tkat moment the Palace of Glory 
hurst through the earth and rose up a tkousand leagues 
1 That is, Ids own angels and those of tlie arehatigol Eraluua. 
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in lieiglit. And it was because it arose at tbe end of tbis 
glorious victory that it received the name of tbe Palace of 
Glory. 

Then Sakka placed guards in five places, to prevent tbe 
Titans coming up again, — ^in respect of wbiob it bas been 
said — 

Between tbe two unconquerable cities 
A fivefold line of guards stands firmly placed 
Of Snakes, of Winged Creatures, and of Dwarfs, 

Of Ogres, and of tbe Four Mighty Kings. 


When Sakka bad thus placed tbe guards, and was 
enjoying tbe happiness of heaven as king of tbe angels. 
Piety changed her form of existence, and was re-born as 
one of bis attendants. And in consequence of her gift of 
tbe pinnacle there arose for her a jewelled ball of state 
under tbe name of ‘ Piety,’ where Sakka sat as king of 
tbe angels, on a throne of gold under a white canopy of 
state, and performed bis duties towards the angels and 
towards men. 

And Thoughtful also changed her form of existence, 
and was re-born as one of his attendants. And in con- 
sequence of her gift of the pleasure-ground, there arose 
for her a pleasure-ground under the name of ^ Thought- 
ful’s Creeper Grove.’ . 

And Pleasing also changed her fonn of existence, and 
w^as re-born as one of bis attendants.^ And in consequence 
of her gift of the pond, there arose for her a pond under 
tbe name of ‘Pleasing.’ 

But since Well-born bad done no act of virtue, she was 
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rG“l)om as a female crane in a pool in a cerlain forest. 
And iSakka said to himself, “ There’s no sign of Wcdl-horii. 
I wonder where she can have got to ! ” And he considered 
the matter till he discovered her. 

Then ho went to the place, and brought her bacl?: with 
him to heo-ven, and showed her the delightful city with 
the Hall of Piety, and Thoughtful’s Creeper Grove, and 
the Pond of Pleasing. And he then exhorted her, and 
said — 

“ These did works of charity, and liave been born again 
as ray attendants ; but you, having done no such works, 
have been re-born as an animal. Henceforward live a 
life of righteousness ! ” 

And thus confirming her in the Five Commandments, 
ho took her back, and then dismissed her. And from 
that time forth she lived in righteousness. 

A few days afterwards, Sakka went to see whether she 
was able to keep good, and he lay on his back before her 
ill the form of a fish. Thinking it was dead, the crane 
seized it by the head. The fish wagged its tail. 

“ It’s alive, I think ! ” exclaimed she, and let it go. 

Good ! Good ! ” said Sakka, “ You are well able to 
keep the Commandments.” And he ivcnt away. 

When she again changed her form of existence, she was 
born in a potter’s household in Benares. Sakka, as 
before, found out wliore she was, and filled a cart with 
golden cucumbers, and seated himself in the middle of 
the village in the form of an old woman, calling out, 

Buy my cucumbers ! Buy my cucumbers ! ” 

The people came up and asked for them. 

sell,” said she, “only to those who live a life of 
righteousness. Do you live such a life ?” 
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“Wg don’t know anything about righteousness. Hand 
them over for money ! ” said they. 

“1 want no money; I will only give to the righteous,” 
was her reply. 

“ This must be some mad woman ! ” said they, and left 
her. 

But when 'Well-born heard what had happened, she 
thought, “This must be meant for me!” and went and 
asked for some cucumbers. 

“Do you live a righteous life, lady?” was the question. 

“Certainly, I do,” said she. 

“It’s for your sake that I brought these here,” replied 
the old woman; and leaving all the golden cucumbers, 
and the cart too, at the door of the house, she departed. 


And Well-born still continued in righteousness to the 
end of that life ; and when she changed her existence, she 
became the daughter of a Titan named ^Thc Son of 
Misunderstanding;’ but in consequence of her virtue she 
became exceeding beautiful. 

When she was grown up, her father assembled the 
Titans together tliat his daughter might choose for a 
husband the one she liked best,' Sakka was looking about 
as before to find out where she was ; and when he dis- 
covered it, he took the forrd of a Titan, and went to the 
place, — thinking that when / choosing a husband, she 
might take him. 

Then they led Well-born in fine array to the meeting 
place, and told her to choose whomsoever she liked as her 
husband. And when she began to look at them, she saw 

19 
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Salika, and by reason of ber love to Mm in tbe former 
birtb, sbe was moved to say, “ TMs one is my busband,” 
and so ebose bim. 

And be led ber away to tbe heavenly city, and gave 
her tbe post of honour among great multitudes of bouris ; 
and at tbe end of bis allotted time, be passed away 
according to bis deeds. 


When tbe Teacher bad finished this discourse, be 
reproved tbe monk, saying, “Thus, 0 monk, formerly wise 
men, though they held rule in heaven, offered up their 
lives rather than destroy life ; but you, though you have 
taken the vows according to so saving a faith, have 
drunk unstrained water with living creatures in it ! ’^ 
And be make the connexion, and summed up the Jiitaka, 
by saying, “ He who at that time was Matali the 
charioteer was Ananda, but Sakka was I myself.” 

END OF THE STOEY ON MERCY TO ANIMALS.^ 

^ In this story -we have a good example of the way in -which the current 
legends, when adopted by the Buddhists, were often so modified as to teaeh 
lessons of an effect exactly contrary to those they had taught before. It is 
with a touch of irony that Sakka is made to conquer the Titans, not by might, 
Imt through his kindness to animals. 
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The Dancing Peacock. 

JPleasant is your cry *’ — TMs the Master told when at 
Jetayana, about the luxurious monk. The occasion is as 
above in the Story on True Bivinity.^ 

The Teacher asked him, ‘‘ Is this true, O monk, what 
tliey say, that you are luxurious ?’* 

‘‘It is true, Lord,” said he. 

“How is it you have become luxurious?” began the 
Teacher. 

But without waiting to hear more, he flew into a rage, 
tore off‘ his robe and his lower garment, and calling out, 
“Then 111 go about in this way!” stood there naked 
before the Teacher ! 

Th(i bystanders exclaimed, “Shame ! shame!” and he 
ran off, and returned to the lower state (of a layman). 

When the monks were assembled, in the Lecture Hail, 
they began talking of his. im “To think that 

one should behave so in the very presence of the Master !” 
The Teacher then came up, and asked them what they 
were talking about, as they .sat there together. 

“Lord! we were talking of the misconduct of that 
juonk, who, in your presence, and in the midst of tho 
disciples, stood there as nalced as a village child, without 
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caring one bit; and wben the bystanders cried sbame 
npon him, returned to the lower state, and lost the 
faith !’^ 

Then said the Teacher, “ Hot only, G monks, has this 
brother now lost the jewel of the faith by immodesty ; in 
a former birth he lost a Jewel of a wife from the same 
cause/’ And he told a tale* 


Long ago, in the first age of the world, the quadrupeds 
chose the Lion as their king, the fishes the Leviathan, and 
the birds the Golden Goose.h 

How” the royal Golden Goose had a daughter, a young- 
goose most beautiful to see ; and he gave her her choice 
of a husband. And she chose the one she liked the best. 

For, having given her the right to choose, he called 
together all the birds in the Himalaya region. And 
crowds of geese/ and peaeocks, and other birds of various 
kinds, met together on a great flat piece of rock. 

The king sent for his daughter, saying, “ Como and 
choose the husband you like best I ” 

On looking over the assembly of the birds, she caught 
sight of the peacock, with a neck as bright as gems, and 
a many-coloured tail; and she made the choice with the 
w^ords, “ Let this one he my husband ! ” 

So the assembly of the hifds went up to the peacock, 
and said, “ Friend Peacock 1 this king’s daughtor having 
to choose her husband from amongst so many birds, has 
fixed her choice upon you!” 

1 TIow tlfis was done, and fee lasting fl-Mcli the election gave rise to 
liotween fee owl and fee crow, is told at len^fe in 270. The 

main story in Hook IH. of fee PaSca Tantra is founded on this feud. 
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Up to to-day you would not see my greatness/’ said 
the peacock, so overflowing with, delight that in breach of 
all modesty he began to spread his wings and dance in 
the midst of the vast assembly,- — and in dancing he exposed 
himself. 

Then the royal Grolden Q-oose was shocked ! 

And he said, “ This feEow has neither modesty in his 
heart, nor decency in his outward behaviour! I shall 
not give my daughter to him. He has broken loose from 
all sense of shame I ” And he uttered this verse to all the 
assembly — 

“ Pleasant is your cry, brilliant is your back. 

Almost like the opal in its colour is your neck. 

The feathers in your tail reach about a fathom’s length, 

But to such a dancer I can give no daughter, sir, of 
mine ! ” 

Then the king in the midst of the whole assembly be- 
stowed his daughter on a young goose, his nephew. And 
the peacock was covered with shame at not getting the 
fair gosling, and rose straight up from the place and 
flew away. 

But the king of the Golden G eese wont back to the 
place where he dwelt. 


When the Teacher had finished this lesson in virtue, in 
illustration of what he had said (“ISTot only, O monks, has 
this brother now lost the jewel of the faith by immodesty, 
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formerly also lie lost a jewel of a wife by tbe same cause ”), 
lie made the connexion, and suinin.ed up the Jataka, by 
saying, “The peacock of that time was the luxurious 
monk, but the King of the Greese was I myself.’’ 

END OE THE STOEY ABOUT THE DANCING PEACOCK.^ 


^ This fable forms one of those illustrations of which were carved in has 
relief round the Great Tope at Bharhut, There the fair gosling is repre- 
sented just choosing the peacock for her husband ; so this tale must he at 
least sixteen luindred years old. The story has not reached Europe ; hut it is 
referred to in a stanza occurring in, according to Benfey, the oldest recension 
of the Pafica Tantra contained in the Berlin MS. See Benfey, i. § 98, 
p. 280 ; and Kahn, ‘ Sagwissenschaftliche Studien,’ p. 69. 

The word iTaijsa, which I have here ti’anslated Goose, means more 
exactly a wild duck; and the epithet ‘ OoMen' is descriptive of its beauty of 
colour. But the word is etymologically the same as our word Goose 
(compare the German Gans) ; and the epithet ‘golden,’ when applied to a 
goose, being meaningless as descriptive of outward appearance, gave rise to 
the fable of the Goose with the Golden Eggs. The latter is therefore a true 
‘ myth,’ born of a word-puzzle, invented to explain an expressioit vyhich had 
lost its meaning through the ])rogress of linguistic growth. 


Mo. 33. 

SAMMODAMANA JlTAEA. 

The sad Quarrel of the Quails. 

So long as the birds hut agree .’’ — This the Master told 
while at the Banyan Grove, near Kapilavatthn, concerning 
a quarrel about a cJmmhat (a circular roll of cloth placed 
on the head when carrying a vessel or other weight). 

This will be explained in the Kunala Jataka. At that 
time, namely, the Master admonishing his relations, said, 
My lords ! for relatives to quarrel one against another 
is verily most unbecoming ! Even animals once, who had 
conquered their enemies so long as they agreed, came to 
great destruction when they fell out with one another.” 
And at the request of his relatives he told the tale. 


Long ago, when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, 
the Bodisat came to life as a quail ; and lived in a forest 
at the head of a flock many thousands in number. 

At that time there w-as a quail- catcher who used to go 
to the place where they dwelt, and imitate the cry of a 
quail ; and when he saw that they had assembled together, 
ho would throw his net over them, get them all into a 
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lieap "by crusliiiig tliem together in the sides of the net, 
and , stuff them into his basket ; and then going home, he 
used to sell them, and make a living out of the proceeds. 

jSFow one day the Bodisat said to the quails, “This 
fowler is bringing our kith and kin to destruction ! blow 
I know a stratagem to prevent his catching us. In 
future, as soon as he has thrown the net over you, let 
each one put his head through a mesh of the net, then all 
lift it up together, so as to carry it off to anyplace we like, 
and then let it down on to a thorn bush. When that is 
done, we shall each be able to escape from his place under 
the net !” 

To this they all agreed ; and the next day, as soon as 
the net was thrown, they lifted it up just in the way the 
Bodisat had told them, threw it on a thorn bush, and got 
away themselves from underneath. And whilst the fowler 
was disentangling his net from the bush, darkness had 
come on. And he had to go empty-handed away. 

From the next day the quails always acted in the same 
manner: and he used to be disentangling his net till 
sundown, catching nothing, and going home empty- 
handed... ' 

At last his wife said to him in a rage, “ Day after day 
you come here empty-handed ! I suppose you’ve got 
another establishment to keep up somewhere else ! ” 

“ My dear ! ” said the fowler, “ I have no otlxer estah- 
lishmci.it to keep up. But ITl tell you what it is. Those 
quails arc living in harmony togotJior ; and as soon as I 
cast my net, they carry it away, and throw it on a tliorn- 
hush. But they can’t ho of one mind for ever ! Don’t 
you be troubled about it. As soon as they fall out, I’ll 
come back with every single one of them, and that’ll 
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bring a smile into your face!’’ And so saying, he 
uttered this stanza to his wife : 

“ So long as the birds but agree. 

They can get away with the net ; 

But when once they begin to dispute, 

Then into my clutches they fall ! ” 

And when only a few days had gone by, one of the 
quails, in alighting on the ground where they fed, trod 
unawares on another one’s head. 

“ "Who trod on my head ? ” asked the other in a passion. 

I didn’t mean to tread upon you ; don’t be angry,” 
said the other ; but he was angry still. And as they 
went on ' vociferating, they got to disputing with one 
another in such words as these : Ah ! it was you then, 
I suppose, who did the lifting up of the net ! ” 

When they were so quarrelling, the Bodisat thought, 
“There is no depending for safety upon a quarrelsome 
man ! hlo longer will these fellows lift up the net ; so 
they will come to great destruction, and the fowler will 
get his chance again. I dare not stay hero any more ! ” 
And he went off with his more immediate followers to 
some other place. 

And the fowler came a few days after, and imitated the 
cry of a quail, and cast his net over those who came 
together. Then the one quail cried out ; 

“ The talk was tliat the very hairs of your head fell off 
when- you heaved up the net. Lift away, then, now ! ” 
The othtu' cried out, “The talk was that tlie very 
feathers of your wnngs fell out when, you heaved up the 
net. Lift awny, then, now I ” 

But as they were each calling on the other to lift away. 
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tlio hunter himself lifted up the net, bundled them all in 
in a heap together, crammed them into his basket, and 
went home, and made his wife to smile. 


When the Master had finished this lesson in virtue, in 
illustration of what he had said (“Thus, 0 king, there 
ought to be no such thing as quarrelling among relatives ; 
for quarrels are the root of misfortune”), he made the 
connexion, and summed up the Jataka, “ He who at that 
time was the foolish quail was Deva-clatta, but the wise 
quail was I myself.” 

END OF THE STORY OF THE SAD QUARREL OF THF. 

QUAILS.’- 

^ Professor Benfey, in the Introduction to his PaSca Tautra (vol. i. p. 304), 
and Professor Fausboll in the Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic Society for 1870, 
have dealt -with the history of this story. It has not been found in Europe, 
but occurs in somewhat altered form in the Mahu-bharata (Booh V. vv. 2455 
and foU,), in the first Book of the Hitopadesa, and in the second Book of the 
Panca Tantra, The Buddhist story is evidently the origin of the others. 
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The Pish and his Wife. 

not the Jieat^ His not the cold .” — This the Master 
told when at Jetavana, about being tempted back by one’s 
former wife. 

For on that occasion the Master asked the monk, “ Is it 
true, then, that you are love-sick ? ” 

“ It is true. Lord ! ” was the reply. 

“ What has made you sad ? ” 

“ Sweet is the touch of the hand, Lord ! of her who was 
formerly my wife. I cannot forsake her ! ” 

Then the Master said, 0 Brother ! this woman does 
YOU harm. In a former birth also you were just being- 
killed through her when I came up and saved you.” And 
he told a tale. 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was reigning in 
Benares, the Bodisat became his private chaplain. 

At that time certain fishermen were casting their nets 
into the river. a big fish came swimming along 

playing lustily with his wife. She still in front of him 
smelt the smell of a net, and made a circuit, and escaped 
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it. But tlie greedy amorous fish, went right into the 
mouth of the net. 

When the fishermen felt his coining in they pulled up 
the net, seized the fish, and threw it alive on the sand, 
and began to prepare a fire and a spit, intending to cook 
and eat it. 

Then the fish lamented, saying to himself ; 

“ The heat of the fire would not hurt me, nor the torture 
of the spit, nor any other pain of that sort ; but that my 
wife should sorrow over me, thinldng I must have deserted 
her for another, that is indeed a dire afiliction ! 

And he uttered this stanza — 

'^'' ’Tis not the heat, /tis not the cold, 

’Tis not the torture of the net ; 

But that my mfe should think of me, 

‘ He’ s gone now to another for delight.’ ” 

How just then the chaplain came down, attended by his 
slaves, to bathe at the ford. And he understood the 
language of all animals. So on hearing the fish’s lament, 
he thought to himself : 

‘‘ This fish is lamenting the lament of sin. Sliould he 
die in this unhealthy state of mind, he will assuredly be 
reborn in hell. I will save Mm.” 

And he went to the fishermen, and said— - 

“ My good men ! don’t you furnish a fish for us every 
day for our curry ? ” 

“What is this you are saying, sir ?” answered the 
fishermen. “ Take away any fish you like ! ” 

“ We want no other ; only give us this one.” 

“ Take it, then, sir.” 

The Bodisat took it up in his hands, seated himself at 
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tlie river-side, and said to it, “ My good fisli ! Had I not 
cauglit siglit of you tliis day, you would have lost your 
life. How lieneefortli sin no more ! ” 

And so cxliorting it, he threw it into the water, and 
returned to the city. 


When the Teacher had finished this discourse, he pro- 
claimed the Truths. At the end of the Truths the de- 
pressed monk was established in the fruit of conversion. 
Then the Teacher made the connexion, and summed up 
the Jataka : “She who at that time was the female fish 
■was the former wife, the fish was the depressed monk, but 
the chaplain was I myself.” 

END OE THE STOEY OF THE FISH, AND HIS WIFE.^ 

1 This story has several points of affln% with the one above, No. 13 
(pp, 211-213)', on the stag -who came to his death through his thoughtless 
love for the roe. 


yattaka jataka. 


The Holy Uuail. 

“ Winfjs I have ihd unll not fly *’ — This the Master told 
when journeying through Magadha about the going out 
of a Jungle Fire. 

For oncGj wlien the ^Master was journeying througli 
Magadha, he hogged his food in a certain village in that 
land; and after he had returned from his rounds and 
had llnished his meal, he started forth again, attended hy 
the disciples. Just then a great fire arose in the jungle. 
Many of the monks were in front, many of them behind. 
And the fire came spreading on towards them, one mass of 
smoko and flame. Some of the monks being unconverted 
were terrified with the fear of death ; and called out — 
Let’s make a counter-lire, so that the conflagration 
shall not spread beyond the space burnt out by that.'” 

And taking out their fire-sticks they began to get a 
■light.'...'. 

But the others said, Brethrcm, what is tin's you are 
doing ? ’Tis like failing to see the moon wlion it lias 
2'eached the topmost sky, or tlio sun as it I'isea witli its 
thousand rays f;i,’om the eastern quarter of the woiid ; ’tis 
like people standing on the bciiehy shore and peu’ceiving 
not the ocean, or standing close to Sinoru and seeing not 
that mighty mountain, for you — when journeying along 
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in company -with the greatest Being in earth or heaven — 
to call out, ^ Let m make a counter fire/ and to take lio 
notice of the supreme, the Buddha ! You know not the 
power of the Buddhas I Come, let us go to the Master ! ” 
And they all crowded together from in front, and from 
behind, and went up in a body near to the Mighty by 
Wisdom. 

There the Master stopped, surrounded by the whole 
body of disciples. 

The jungle fire came on roaring as if to overwhelm 
them. It came right up to the place where the Great 
Mortal stood, and then — as it came within about sixteen 
rods of that spot — ^it went out, like a torch thrust down 
into water, leaving a space of about thirty-two rods in 
breadth over which it could not pass ! 

Then the monks began to magnify the Teacher, saying ; 
“ Oh ! how marvellous are the qualities of the Buddhas ! 
The very fire, unconscious though it be, cannot pass over 
the place where the Buddhas stand. Oh ! how great is 
the might of the Buddhas ! ” 

On hearing this the Teacher said — 

“ It is not, monks, through any power I have now that 
the fire goes out on reaching this plot of ground. It is 
through the power of a former act of mine. And in all 
this spot no fire will burn through the whole kalpa, for 
that was a miracle enduring through a kalpa.’’ ^ 

Tlien the venerable Ananda folded a robe in four, and 
spread it as a seat for the Teacher. The Teacher seated 
himself ; and when he had settled himself cross-legged, the 
body of disciples seated themselves reverently round him, 
and re{picstod him, saying — 

“ What has now ocicurrod, 0 Lord, is known to us. 
The past is hidden from ixs. Make it known to us.” 

And the Teacher told the tale. 


^ See above, p. 235. 
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Long ago tlie Boclisat entered upon a new* existence as 
a qmil in this very spot, in the land of Magadha ; and 
after having been horn in the egg, and having got out of 
the shell, he became a young quail, in size like a big 
partridge.^ And his parents made him lie still in the 
nest, and fed him with food they brought in their beaks. 
And he had no power either to stretch out his wings and 
fly through the air, nor to put out his legs and walk on 
the earth. 

Now that place was consumed year after year by a 
jungle fire. And just at that time the jungle fire came 
on with a mighty roar and seized upon it. The flocks of 
birds rose up, each from his nest, and flew away shrieking. 
And the Bodisat^s parents too, terrified with the fear of 
death, forsook the Bodisat, and fled. 

When the Bodisat, lying there as he was, stretched 
forth his neck, and saw the conflagration spreading to- 
wards him, he thought : “ If I had the power of stretching 
my wings and flying in the air, or of putting out my legs, 
and walking on the groxmd, I could get away to some 
other place. But I can’t ! And my parents too, terri- 
fied with the fear of death, have left me all alone, and 
flown away to save themselves. No other help can I 
cxxoect from others, and in myself I find no help. What 
in the world shall I do now ! ” 

But then it occurred to him, ‘' In this world there is 
such a thing as the efficacy of virtue ; there is such a 
thing as the efficacy of truth. There are men known as 
omniscient Buddhas, who become Buddhas when seated 
under the Bo-tree through having fulfilled the Great 
Virtues in the long ages of the past; who have gained 
^ Blxemjuka. 
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salvation By tBe wisdom arising from good deeds and 
earnest tliouglit, and have gained too the power of show- 
ing to others the knowledge of that salvation ; who are 
full of truth, and compassion, and mercy, and long- 
suffering ; and whose hearts reach out in egual love to all 
beings that have life. To me, too, the Truth is one, there 
seems to be but one eternal and true Faith. It behoves 
me, therefore — meditating on the Buddhas of the pavst 
and on the attributes that they have gained, and relying 
on the one true faith there is in me— to perform an Act of 
Truth ; and thus to drive back the fire, and procure 
safety both for myself, and for the other birds.” 

Therefore it is said (in the Scriptures) — - 

“ There’s power in virtue in the world — 

111 truth, and purity, and love ! 

In that truth’s name I’ll now perform 
A mystic Act of Truth sublime. 

Then thinking on the power of the Faith, 

And on the Conquerors in ages past, 

Itebying on the power of the Truth, 

I then performed the Miracle ! ” 

Then the Bodisat called to mind the attributes of the 
Buddlias who had long since passed away ; and, making 
a solemn asseveration of the true faith existing in himself, 
he performed the Act of Truth, uttering the verse — 

Wings I have that will not fly, 

Feet I have that will not walk ; 

My parents, too, are fled away ! 

0 All-embracing Fire — go back ! ” ^ 

^ It is difficult to convey the impression of the mystic epithet here used 
of lire. Juiaveda must mean “he who possesses (or perhaps possesses the 
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Then heforo liim and his Act of Truth the Element 
went hack a space of sixteen rods ; hut in receding it did 
not return to consume the forest; it went out imme- 
diately it came to the spot, like a torch plunged into 
water. 

Thereforeitissaid-— 

“ For me and for my Act of Truth 
The great and huriiing fire went out, 

Leaving a space of sixteen rods, 

As fire, with water mixed, goes out.” 

And as that spot has escaped being overwhelmed by 
fire through all this halpay this is said to be ‘ a kalpa- 
enduring miracle.’ The Bodisat having thus performed 
the Act of Truth, passed away, at the end of his life, 
according to his deeds. 


"When the Teacher had finished this discourse, in illus- 
tration of what he had said (^'That this wood is not passed 
over by the fire is not a result, 0 monks, of my present 
p)Ower ; but of the power of the Act of Truth I exercised as 
anew-born quail”), he proclaimed the Truths. At the 
conclusion of the Truths some wore Converted, some 
reached the Second Path, some the Third, some tlie Fourth. 
And the Teacher made the connexion, and summed up the 
dataka., My parents at that time were my present parents, 
hut the King of the Quails was I myself.” 

END OP THE STOBY OF THE HOLY QCAIL.^ 

liiiowlf'dge of) all that is produced.” It is used not infro(|unTitly in the Vedic 
literature as a pcoulifirly holy and mystical epithet of Agni, the personiluiation 
of the mysterious element of* fire, and seems to refer to its far-reaching, all- 
emhraeing power. 

1 This story is referred to as ono of the ‘ kalpa-enduring miracles ’ in 
Jataka No. 20 above, p. 235. 
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SAKUNA JATAKA. 

The Wise Bird and the Fools. 

The earth-horn tree ” — ^This the [Master told when at 
Jetavana, about a monk whose hut was burned. 

A certain monk, says the tradition, received from the 
Teacher a subject for meditation, and lea,ving Jetavana, 
took up his abode in a dwelling in a forest near a border 
village, belonging to the people of Kosala. 

Now’ in tho very first month his hut was burned down ; 
and he told the people, saying, “ My hut is burnt down, 
and I live in discomfort.” 

‘‘ Our fields arc all dried up now,” said they ; “ W'^e 
must first irrigate tho lands.” When they -^vere well 
muddy, We must sow the seed,” said they. When the 
seed was sow'n, Wo must put up the fences,” was the 
excuse. When the fences were up, they declared, “ There 
will be cutting, and reaping, and treading-out to do.” 
And thus, telling finst of one thing to be done and then 
of another, they let three months slip by. 

Tlio monk passed tho three months in discomfort in the 
open ail’, and concluded his meditation, hut could not 
bring the rest of his religious exercise to completion. So 
when Lent wais over he returned to the. Teacher, and 
saluting him, took his seat respectfully on one side. 

Tho Teacher bade him welcome, and then asked him, 
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‘' Well, brotlier, liavo you spent Lcjut in comforl, ? Have 
you brought your meditation to its conclusion ?” 

lie told him what bad happened, and said, "As I had 
no suitable lodging, I did not fully complete the medi- 
tation.” 

"Formerly, 0 monk,” said the Teacher, " even aiiinials 
were aware what was suitable for them, and what was 
not. Why did not yon know it ? ” 

And he told a tale. 


Long ago, w^hen Bralima-datta was reigning in Benares, 
the IBodisat came to life again as a bird, and lived, a forc'st 
life, attended by a flock of birds, near a lofty tree, with 
branches forking out on every side, 

Now one day dust began to fall as the branches of the 
tree ruhhed one against another. Then smoke began to 
rise. The Bodisat thought, on seeing this, — 

" If these two branches go on rubbing like that they 
will send out sparks of fire, and the fire will fall down 
and seize on the withered leaves ; and the tree itself will 
soon after he consumed. We can’t stoj) here ; v'c <mght 
to get away at once to some other place.” And he ad- 
dressed the fi.ock in this verse ; 

" Tlie earth -horn tree, on whicli 
Wo children of tho air depend, 

It, even it, is n;o\v emitting fh'c. 

Seek then the skies, ye birds ! 

Behold ! our very home and rofiigo 
Itself has brought forth danger ! ” 

Then such of the birds as were wise, and hearkened to 
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tliG voice of tlie Bodisat, flew up at once with him into 
the air, and went elsewhere. But such as were foolish 
said one to another, “Just so! Just so! He’s always 
seeing crocodiles in a drop of water!” And paying no 
attention to what he said, they stopped there. 

And not long afterwards fire was produced precisely in 
the way the Bodisat had foreseen, and the tree caught 
fire. And smoke and flames rising aloft, the birds were 
blinded by the smoke ; they could not get away, and one 
after another they fell into the fire, and were burnt to 
death! 


When the Teacher had finished this discourse with the 
words, “ Thus formerly, 0 monk, even the birds dwelling* 
on the tree-tops knew which place would suit them and 
which would not. How is it that you knew it not?” 
he proclaimed the Truths. At the conclusion of the 
Truths the monk was established in Conversion. And the 
Teacher made the connexion, and summed up the Jataka, 
“The birds who at that time listened to the voice of the 
Bodisat were the followers of the Buddha, but the Wise 
Bird was I myself.” 

EXT) OF THE STORY OF THE ^vrSE BTRI) AND THE FOOLS. 


Ho. 87. 


TITTIRA JATAKA. 

Tlie Partridge, Monkey, and Elepkant. 

‘^’Tis those ivho reverence the aged .” — ^Tliis the Master 
told on the road to SaYatthi about Sariputta being kept 
out of a night’s lodging. 

For when Anatha Ripclika had finished his monastery, 
and sent word to the Teacher, the latter left Rajagaha and 
arrived at Yesali ; and after resting there a short time, 
he set out again on the road to Savatthi.^ 

On that occasion the pupils of the Six went on in front, 
and before lodgings had been taken for the Elders, occu- 
pied all the places to be had, saying,-— 

“This is for our superior, this for our instructor, and 
these for us.” 

The Elders who came up afterwards found no plaotj to 
sloGi) in. Even Silriputta’s pupils sought in vain for u 
iodging-place for the Elder. So the Elder having no 
lodging passed the night either walking np and down, or 
sitting at the foot of a tree, not far from the place whore 
the Teacher was lodged. 

In the earty moming the Teacher camo out and coughcci 
The Elder coughed too. 

“ Who’s there ? ” said the Teacher. 

“ ’Tis I, Lord ] Sariputta,” was the reply. 

1 See above, p. 130. 
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“ What are you doing here, so early, Sariputta asked 
he. 

Then he told him what had happened ; and on hearing 
what the Elder said, the Teacher thought,— 

“If the monks even now, while I am yet living, show 
so little respect and courtesy to one another, what will 
they do when I am dead ? ” And he was filled with anxiety 
for the welfare of the Truth. 

As soon as it was light he called all the priests together, 
and asked them — ■ 

“ Is it true, priests, as I have been told, that the Six 
went on in front, and occupied all the lodging-places to 
the exclusion of the Elders ? ” 

“ It is true, 0 Blessed One ! ” said they. 

Then he reproved the Six, and addressing the monks, 
taught them a lesson, saying, — 

“ Who is it, then, 0 monks, who deserves the best seat, 
and the best water, and the best rice 

Some said, “A nobleman who has become a monk.'' 
Some said, “ A Brahman, or the head of a family who has 
become a monk." Others said, “ The man versed in the 
Eulos of the Order ; an Expounder of the Law ; one who 
has attained to the First Jhana, or the Second, or the 
Third, or the Fourth." Others again said, “ The Con- 
verted man ; or one in the Second or the Third Stage 
of the Path to Nirvuna; or an Arahat ; or one who knows 
the Three Truths ; or one who has the Sixfold Wisdom." ^ 
When the monks* had thus declared whom they each 
thought worthy of the best, seixt, and so on, the Teacher 
said ; 

“ In my religion, 0 monks, it is not the being oi'dained 
from a noble, or a j)riestly, or a wealthy famil}’’ ; it is not 
being versed in llie llules of the Order, or in the general 
or tlic imduphysical hooks of the Scriptures ; it is not the 
attaiumont of the J bunas, or progress in the Path of 
* St'o tlic translatur'ij ‘ Buddbiism/ pp. 108 and 174-177 (’Ind edition). 
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Nirvana, that is the standard by which the right to the 
best seat, and so on, is to be judged. But in my religion, 
0 monks, reverence, and service, and respect, and civility, 
are to be paid according to age ; and for the aged the best 
seat, and the best water, and the best rice are to be re- 
served. This is the right standard; and therefore the 
senior monk is entitled to these things. And now, monks, 
Sariputta is my chief disciple ; he is a second founder of 
the Kingdom of Eighteousness, and deserves to receive 
a lodging immediately after myself. He has had to pass 
the night without a lodging at the foot of a tree. If yon 
have even now so little respect and courtesy, what will 
you not do as time goes on?’' 

And for their further instruction he said : 

“Formerly, 0 monks, even animals used to say, ‘It 
would not he proper for us to be disrespectful and wanting 
in courtesy to one another, and not to live on proper 
terms with one another. We should find out who is 
eldest, and pay him honour.’ So they carefully inve.S“ 
tigated the matter, and having discovered the senior 
among them, they j)aid him honour ; and so when they 
passed away, they entered the abode of the gods.” 

And he told a tale. 


Long ago there were three friend^ living near a great 
Banyan- tree, on the slope of the Himalaya range of 
mountains — a Partridge, a Monkey, and an Elephant. 
And they wore wanting in respect and courtesy ff)r one 
another, and did not live together on befitting terras. 

But it occurred to them, “ It is not right for us to live 
in tin's manner. What if wo were to cultivate respect 
towards whichever of us is the eldest ? ” * 

“But which is the eldest ? ” was then the question ; 
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Tiiitil one day tliey tliouglit, “THs will ibe a good way for 
finding it ont |'^and tlie Monkey and the Partridge asked 
the Elephant, as they were all sitting together at the foot 
of the Banyan- tree — 

“ Elephant dear ! How hig was this Banyan Tree at 
the time you first knew it*? ” 

Friends ! ” said he, ‘‘ When I was little I used to 
walk over this Banyan, then a mere hush, Iceeping it be- 
tween my thighs ; and when I stood with it between my 
legs, its highest branches touched my navel. So I have 
known it since it was a shrub.” 

Then they both asked the Monkey in the same way. 
And he said, “Friends ! when I was quite a little monkey 
I used to sit on the ground and eat the topmost shoots of 
this Banyan, then quite young, by merely stretching out 
my neck. So that I have known it from its earliest 
infancy.” 

Then again the two others asked the Partridge as before. 
And he said — 

“ Friends ! There was formerly a lofty Banyan-tree 
in such and such a place, whose fruit I ate and voided 
the seeds here. From, that this tree grew up : so that I 
have known it even from before the time when it was 
born, and am older than either of you ! ” 

Thereupon the Elephant and the Monkey said to the 
clever Partridge — 

“You, friend, are the oldest of us all. Henceforth we 
will do all manner of service for you, and pay rever- 
ence, and make salutations before you, and treat you with 
every respect and courtesy, and abide by your counsels. 
Do you in future give us whatever counsel and instruction 
we require.” 
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Thencofortli tlie Partridge gaye tliem counsel, and kept 
tkem. up to tkeir duty, and Mmself observed Kis own. So 
tkey three kej)t the Five Commandments ; and since they 
were courteous and resj)eotful to one another, and lived 
on befitting terms one with another, they became destined 
for heaven when their lives shotild end. 


‘‘The holy life of these three became known as ‘The 
Holiness of the Partridge.’ For they, 0 monks, lived in 
courtesy and respect towards one another. How then can 
you, who have taken the vows in so well-taught a religion, 
live without courtesy and respect towards one another? 
Henceforth, O monks, I enjoin upon you reverence, and 
service, and respect, according to age ; the giving of the best 
seats, the best water, and the best food according to age ; 
and that the senior shall never he kept out of a night’s 
lodging by a junior. Whoever so keeps out his senior 
shall he guilty of an offence.” 

It was when the Teacher had thus concluded his dis- 
course that he, as IBuddlia, uttered the verse-— 

“ ’Tis those who reverence the old 
That are the men versed in the Faith. 

Worthy of praise while in this life, 

And happy in the life to eomo.” 

When the Teacher had thus spolvon on tbe virtue of 
paying reverence to the old, he establislied the connexion, 
and sroimiod nj) the Jataka, by saying, “ The clc'phant of 
tliat time was Moggullaiia, the monkey Sariputia, but the 
partridge was I myself.” 

END OF Tti,E STOllY OF THE FArmUDGE, THE MONKEY, 
AND THE ELEPHANT.^ 

^ This Biftli Story, witli the Ktitne Introductory Story, is found, in nearly 
identical tr-mis, in ll'io Ciilla Vegga (vi. fi). The story, 'thcrclofe, is at least 
as old as the iburth cuutury n.o. ' Jataka No. 117 is also called the Tittira 
Jutaka. 
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BAKA JATAKA. 

The Cruel Crane Outwitted. 

“ The villain though exceeding cleverT — This the Master 
told when at Jetavana about a monk who was a tailor. 

There was a monk, says the tradition, living at Jeta- 
vana,, who was exceeding* skilful at all kinds of things that 
can ho done to a robe, whether cutting out, or piecing 
togetlior, or valuing, or sewing it. Through this clever- 
ness of his he was always engaged in making robes, until 
he became known as ‘ The robe-maker.’ 

ISTow what used he to do but exercise his handicraft on 
some old pieces of cloth, so as to make out of them a robe 
soft and pleasant to the touch ; and when he bad dyed it, 
he would stee}) it in mealy water, and rub it with a chank- 
sheil so as to make it bright and attractive, and then lay 
it carefully by. And monks who did not understand robe 
work, would come to him with new cloths, and say — 

ITc don’t understand how to make robes. Be so kind 
as to make this into a robe for us/'’ 

Tlieii lie would say, “ It takes a long time. Brother, 
before a robe can he made. But I have a robe ready 
made. You had better leave these cloths here and take 
that away with you.” 

And b e would take it out and show it to them. 

And they, seeing of how fine a colour it was, and not 
noticing any difference, would give their new cloths to 
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tlie tailor-monk, and take tHe robe away with, them, 
thinking it would last. But when it grew a little dirty, 
and they washed it in warm water, it would appear as it 
really was, and the worn-out places would show thoinsolvcs 
here and there upon it. Then, too late, they would repent. 

And that monk became notorious, as one who i)assod off 
old rags xipon anybody who caiae to him. 

jN"ow there was another robe-maker in a country village 
who used to cheat everybody just like the man at Jcta- 
vana. And some monks who knew him very well told 
him about the other, and said to him — 

“Sir! there is a monk at Jetavana who, they say, 
cheats all the world in such and such a manner.'’^ 

Ah ! ” thought he, “ ’twould be a capital thing if I 
could outwit that city fellow ! 

And he made a fine robe out of old clothes, dyed it a 
hcaiitiful red, put it on, and went to Jetavana. As soon 
as the other saw it, he began to covet it, and asked him — 
Is this robe one of your own making, sir ? 

‘‘ Certainly, Brother,’:’ was the reply. 

“ Sir ! let me have the robe. You can take another for 
it,” said he. 

“But, Brother, we village monks are but badly x)ro- 
vided. If I give you this, what shall I have to jiiit on f” 
“I have some new cloths, sir, by me. Do you take 
those and make a robe for yourself.” 

“TVoll, Brother ! this : is my own handiwork; but if 
you talk like that, what can I do? You may have it,” 
said the other ; and giving him the robe made of old rags, 
he tooic away the new cloths in triumpli. 

And the man of Jetavana put on the robe ; but wlion a 
few days after fie discovered, on washing it, that it was 
made of rags, he was covered with confusion. Ai.Ld it 
became noised abroad in the order, “ That Ictavaua robe- 
maker has heeh outwitted, . they say, by a man from the 
country ! ” 
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And one day tlie monks sat talking abont tliis in tlie 
Lo<3ture Hall, when the Teacker came up and asked them 
what they were talking about, and they told him the 
whole matter. 

Then the Teacher said, “Hot now only has the Jeta- 
vana robe-maker taken other people in in this way, in a 
former birth he did the same. And not now only has he 
been outwitted by the countryman, in a former birth he 
was outwitted too.’' And he told a tale. 


Long ago the Bodisat was born to a forest life as the 
(xenius of a tree standing near a certain lotus pond. 

How at that time the water used to run short at the 
dry season in a certain pond, not over .large, in whicli 
there were a good many fish. And a crane thought, on 
seeing the fish — 

“ I must outwdt these fish somehow or other and make 
a prey of them.” 

And he went and sat down at the edge of the water, 
thinking how he should do it. 

When the fish saw' hinij they asked him, “What are 
you sitting there for, lost in thought f ” 

“ I am sitting thinking about you,” said he. 

“ Oh, sir ! what are 3 >-ou thinking about us ? ” said thej^. 

“Why,” ho replied there is very little water in this 
pond, and but little for you to eat; and the heat is so 
great ! So I was thinking, * What in the world will 
these fish do now ? ’ ” 

“ Yes, indeed, sir I what tXTe we to do ? ” said they. 

“ If you will only do as I hid you, I will take you in 
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niy beak to a fine large pond, coTered with all tbe Idnd^ 
of lotuses, and put you into it,” answered tbe crane. 

“Tliat a crane should take thought for the fishes is a 
thing unheard of, Sir, since the world began. It’s eating 
us, one after the other, that you’re aiming at ! ” 

“hTot I! So long as you trust me, I won’t eat you. 
Pmt if you don’t believe me that there is such a pond, 
send one of you with me to go and see it.” 

Then they trusted him, and handed over to him one of 
their number — a big fellow, blind of one eye, whom they'' 
thought sharp enough in any emergency, afloat or ashore. 

Him the crane took with him, let him. go ii-i the pond, 
showed him the whole of it, brought .liini bade., and let 
him go again close to the other fish. And he told them 
all the glories of the pond. 

And when they heard what he said, they exelaimed, 
“ All right, Sir ! You may take us with ymti.” 

Then the crane took the old purblind fi.sh first to the 
banlc of the other pond, aiid alighted in a Vtiraiia-tree 
growing on the bank there. But he threw it into a fork 
of the tree, struck it with his beak, and killed it; and 
then ate its fiesli, and threw its bones awaj^ at the foot of 
the tree. Then he went back and culled out — 

I’ve thrown that fish in ; let anotlrcr come ! ” 

And in that manner he took all the fish, oms by one, 
and ate them, till he came back and found no more ! 

But there was still a crab left behind there ; and the 
crane thought lie would eat him too, and called out — 

“ I say, good crab, I’ve taken all the fish away, and 
put them into a fine large pond. Come along. I’ll take 
you too ! ” 

“But how will you take hold of me to carry me 
along ? ” 
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“ I’ll bite bold of you mtb my beak.” 

“ You’ll let mo fall if you carry me like that, I won’t 
go witli you ! ” 

‘‘Don’t be afraid! I’ll bold you quite tight all tbe 
way.” 

Then said tbe crab to biraself, “ If tbis follow once got 
bold of fish, be would never let them go in a pond ! How 
if be sbould really put me into tbe pond, it Avould be 
cax^ital; but if be doesn’t — ^tbcn I’ll cut bis tbroat, and 
Idll biin!” So be said to bim — 

“ Look here, friend, you won’t be able to bold me tight 
enougli j but we crabs have a famous grip. If you let me 
catch bold of you round tbe neck with my claws, I shall 
be glad to go with you.” 

And tlie other did not see that be was trying to outwit 
bim, and agreed. So tbe crab caught bold of bis neck 
with bis claws as securely as wdtb a pair of blacksmith’s 
pincers, and called out, “ Off wdtb you, now ! ” 

And the crane took him and showed bim tbe pond, and 
then turned off towards tbe Yarana-tree. 

“ Uncle ! ” cried tbe crab, “ tbe pond' lies that way, but 
you are taking mo tbis way ! ” 

“Oh, that’s it, is it!” answered tbe crane. “Your 
dear little uncle, your very sweet nephew, you call me ! 
You nu-aii me to understand, I suppose, that I km your 
slave, nlio lias to lift you up and carry you about with 
bim I How cast your eye upon tbe heap of fisb-bones 
lying at the root of yonder Yarana-tree. Just as I have 
eaten tluise fisli, every one of them, just so I will devour 
you as well I ” 

“All! those fishes got eaten tlirongb their own 
stupidity,” answered tbe crab; “but I’m not going to 
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let you eat On tlie contrary, it is pou tliat I am 
going to destroy. For you in your folly liare not seen 
tkat I was outwitting you. If we die, we die both to- 
gether; for I will cut off this head of yours, and cast it 
to the ground!?’ And so saying, he gave the crane’s 
neck a grip with his claws, as with a vice. 

Then gasping, and with tears trickling from his eyes, 
and trembling with the fear of deatli, the crane beseeched 
him, saying, “ 0 my Lord ! Indeed I did not intend to 
eat you. Grant me my life ! ” 

'‘Well, well! step down into the pond, and put me in 
there.” 

And he turned round and stepped down into the pond, 
and placed the crab on the mud at its edge. But the 
crab out through its neck as clean as one would cut a 
lotus-stalk with a hunting-knife, and then only entered 
the water ! 

When the Genius who lived in the Varana-tree saw 
this strange affair, he made the wood resound 'with his 
l)laudits,utteringinapleasantvoicetheverse— 

“ The villain, though exceeding clever, 

8h all prosper not by his villany. 

He may win indeed, sharp-witted in deceit. 

But only as the Crane here from the Crab ! ” 


When the Teacher had finished this discourse, showing 
that “ Hot now only, 0 mendicants, has this man hcen 
ontv'itl.cd by the country rohc-makor, long ago ho was 
outwitted in the same way,” he established the connexion, 
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and i^riiiiiecl up tlie Jataka, by saying, tbat time lie 
was the Jetavana robe-maker, tbe crab was tbe eountry 
robe-maker, but tbe Genius of tbe Tree was I myself.” 

END OF THE STORY OF THE CRUEL CRANE OUTWITTED.^ 


1 This fable is a great favourite. It was among those translated into the 
Syriac and Arabic, and has been retained in all the versions of the Kalila 
and Diinria series, while it occurs in the Arabian Nights, and in the story- 
books of the Northern Buddhists and of the Hindus, It has been already 
traced through all the following story-books (whose full titles, and historical 
connexion, are given in the Tables appended to the Introduction to this 
volume). 

Halilag und Dimnag, pp. 12, 13. 

Sylvesbe dc Sacy, chapter v. 

"Wolf, vol. i. p. 41. 

Anvilr i Suhaili, p. 117. 

Knatchbull, pp. 113-lld. 

Sjuneon Seth (Athens edition), p. 16. 

John of Capua, c. 4 b. 

*lTlm’ Gcirraan text, D. V. b. 

The Spanish version, "xiii. 6. 

Pirenzuola, p. 39. 

Doni, p. d9. 

liivre des Ij'uraieres, p. 92. 

Cabinet des Foes, xvii. p. 221. 

Livre des Merveilles (du .\leril in a note to Batalo, p. 238). 

Contes et Fables Indiennes de Bidpai et de Lokman, i, p. 357. 

La Fontaine, x. 4. 

Arabian Nights (Weil, iv. 915). 

Pafica Tantra, i. 7 (comp. ii. 58). 

Ilitopadesa, iv. 7 (Max Muller, p. 118). 

Kuthfi Sarit Sagara Tar. lx. 79-90. 

Dhammapada, j). 155. 

Ih'ofc’s.sor Ikmfey has devoted along note to the history of the story (Intro- 
duction to the Pafica Tantra, i. 174, § 60). and I have only sucoeeded in 
adding, in a few details, to his results. The tale is told very lamely, as 
compared with the Pfdi original, in all those versions I have been able to 
Consult. It is strange tliat so popular a tale was not included by Planudos or 
bis .successors in their collections of 60 -oalled JEsop’s Fables. 
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Nanda on the Buried Gold. 

The golden heap, methinhsT — This the Master told 
while at Jetavana, about a monk living under Sariputta, 

He, they say, was meek, and mild of speech, and served 
the Elder with great devotion. Now on one occasion the 
Elder had taken leave of the Master, started on a tour, 
and gone to the mountain country in the south of 
Magadha. When they had arrived there, the monk 
became proud, followed no longer the word of the Elder ; 
and when he was asked to do a thing, would even become 
angry with the Elder. 

The Elder could not understand what it all meant. 
When his tour was over, he returned again to fTetavaiia ; 
and from the moment he arrived at the monastery, the 
monk became as before. This the Elder told the Master, 
saying, — ' 

‘‘Lord! there is a mendicant in my division of the 
Ordca-, who ill one place is like a slave bought for a hun- 
dred, and in another becomes prond, and refuses witli 
anger to do what he is asked.” 

Thou the Teacher said, -‘ Not only now, SSriputta, has 
the monk behaved like that y in a former hirth also, when 
in one place he was like a slave bought for a hundred, and 
in another was angrily independent.” 

And at the Elder’s request he told the story. 
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Long ago, when Bmhma-datta was reigning in Benares, 
the Bodisat came to life again as a landowner. He had a 
friend, also a landowner, who was old himself, hut whose 
wife was young. She had a son by him ; and he said to 
himself,— 

“As this woman is young, she will, after, my death, bo 
taking some husband to herself, and squandering the 
money I have saved. What, now, if I 'were to make 
away with the money under the earth ? 

And he took a slave in the house named jSTanda, went 
into the forest, buried the treasure in a certain spot of 
which he informed the slave, and instructed him, saying, 
“My good Handa ! when I am gone, do you let my son 
know where the treasure is; and be careful the wood is 
not sold!” 

Yery soon after he died; and in due course his son 
became of age. And his mother said to him, “ My dear ! 
your father took Haiida the slave with him, and buried 
his money. You should have it brought back, and put 
the ftimily estates into order.” 

And one day he accordingly said to jSTanda, “ Uncle ! 
is there any mone^^ which my father buried ? ” 

“ Yes, Sir ! ” said he. 

“ Wliero is it buried ? ” 

“ In the forest, Sir.” 

“ Then come along there.” And taking a spade and 
a bag, lie went to the place whereabouts the treasure was, 
and said, “ Now, uncle, where is the money 

But when Nanda hud got up on to the spot above the 
treasure, he became so proud of it, that he abused his young- 
master roundly, stiying, “You servant ! You son of a slave- 
girl ! Where, then, did you get treasure from here ? ” 
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The yomig ma.stcr made as tlioiigli lie liad not heard 
the abuse ; and simply saying, “ Come along, then,” took 
him back again. Hut two or three days aftei’ he went to 
the spot again ; when Naiida, however, abused him as before. 

The young man gave him no harsh word in reply, hut 
turned hack, saying to himself, — 

“ This slave goes to the place fully intending to point 
out the treasure ; hut as soon as he gets there, he begins 
to he insolent. I don’t understand the z’eason of this. 
But there’s that squire, my father’s friend. I’ll ask him 
about it, and find out what it is.” 

So he went to the Bodisat, told him the whole matter, 
and asked him the reason of it. 

Then said the Bodisat, “ On the very spot, my young 
friend, where Nanda stands when he is insolent, there 
must your father’s treasure he. So as soon as Illanda 
begins to abuse yon, you should answer, ‘ Come now, 
slave, who is it you’re talking too?’ drag him down, 
take the spade, dig into that spot, take out the treasure, 
and then make the slave lift: it up and carry it home I ” 
And so saying he uttei’ed thie verse— 

“ The golden heap, methinks, the jewelled gold. 

Is just where hfanda, the base-born, the slave, 
Thunders out swellihg words of vanitj?" ! ” 

Then the young squire took leave of the Bodisat, went 
home, took Naiida with him to the place where the 
treasure was, acted exactly as he had been told, brought 
back the treasure, put the family estates into order; and 
following tho exhortations of the Bodisat, gave gifts, and 
did other good works, and at the end of his life passed 
away according to his d^ds. 
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WKen the TeacK^ finished this discourse, showing 
how formerly also he had behaved the same, he established 
the connexion, and summed up the Jataka, ‘‘At that 
time Nanda was the monk imder Sariputta, but the wise 
squire was I myself.” 

END OF THE STORY OF NANDA ON THE BURIED GOLD.^ 

^ In the so-called J?sop’s Fables are several on the text that a bangbty 
spirit goetb before a fall; for instance, ‘The Charger and the Ass,’ ‘The 
Bull and the Prog,’ and ‘ The Oats and the Heeds ’ ; but this is the only story 
I know directed against the pride arising from the temporary possession of 
wealth. 
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Tlie Fiery Furnace. 


“ Far rather idll I fall into this the Master 

told while at Jetavana, about Anatha Pinclika. 

For Anatha Piiidika having squandered fifty-four thou- 
sands of thousands in money on the Buddhist Faith about 
the jMonastery, and holding nothing elsewhere in the 
light of a treasui’e, save only the Three Treasures (tiio 
Buddha^ the Truth, and the Order), used to go day after 
day to take part in the Three Great Serviecs, once in the 
morning, once after breakfast, and once in the evening. 

There are intermediate: services too. And he never 


went empty-handed, lest the lads, and the younger 
brctliren, should look to see what he might have broxight. 
When he Went in the morning he would take porridge ; 
after breakfast ghee, butteiv honey, molasses, and so on; 
in the evening perfumes, garlands, and robes. Thins 
offering day after day, the sum of his gifts was beyond 
all measure. Traders, too, left writings with him, and 
took money on loan from him up to eighteen thousands of 
thousands, and the great merohant asked it not again of 
them. Other eighteen thousands of thousands, tlie pro- 
perty of his family, was- put away and buried in tlio liver 
bank ; and when the bank was broken in by a storm they 
were washed away to the sea, and the hraxeii poi,s rolled 
just as they were— closed and sealed— to the bottom of 
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tlie ocean. In his house again a constant supply of rice 
was ordered to he ke^ot in readiness for five hundred 
members of the Order, so that the Merchant’s house was 
to the Order like a public pool dug where four high roads 
meet; and he stood to them in the place of father and 
mother. On that account even the Supreme Buddha 
himself used to go to his residence ; and the Eighty Chief 
Elders also ; and the number of other monks coining and 
going was beyond measure. 

Now his mansion was seven stories high, and there 
were seven great gates to it, with battlemonted turrets 
over them ; and in the fourth turret there dwelt a fairy 
who was a heretic. When the Supreme Buddha entered 
the house, she was unable to stop U2) above in the turret, 
but used to liring her children downstairs and stand on 
the ground floor ; and so she did when the Eighty Chief 
Elders, or the other monks were coming in or going 
oiit,^ 

And she thought, “ So long as this mendicant Golama 
and his discijdes come to the lionso, there is no jieace for 
me. I can’t he eternally going downstairs again and again, 
to st;uid on the ground floor ; I must manage so that they 
come no more to the house.” 

So one day, as soon as the chief business manager had 
retired to rest, she went to him, and stood before him in 
visihle sliape. 

Who’s there ? ” said he. 

It’s T ; the .I'hiry who dwells in the turret over the 
fourlli, gate.” 

“ What are you come for ? ” 

“ You are not looking after the Merchant’s affiiirs. 
Paying no thought to his last days, he takes out all his 
money, and makes the mendicant Gotama full of it. He 
undertakes no Imsiness, and sets no work on foot. Bo 

' It 18 a great breaeh of etiquette for an inferior to remain many place 
above that where his superior is. 
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you Bpeak to tlie Mercliant so that lie may attend to liis 
business; and make arrangements so that that mendicant 
Gotarna and his disciples shall no longer come to tlio 
place/’ 

But the other said to her, ‘‘ 0 foolish Fairy ! the Mer- 
chant ill spending his money spends it on the religion of 
the Buddhas, which leadeth to salvation. Though I 
should be seized by the hair, and sold for a slave, I will 
say no such thing. Begone with you I ” 

Another day the Fairy went to the Merchant’s eldest 
son, and persuaded him in the same manner. But he re- 
fused her as before. And to the Merchant himself she did 
not daro to speak. 

Now by constantly giving gifts, and doing no business, 
the Mercliant’s income grew less and less, and his wealth 
went to ruin. And as he sank more and more into poverty, 
his property, and his dress, and his furniture, and his 
food were no longer as they had been. He nevertheless 
still used to give gifts to the Order ; but he was no longer 
able to give of the best, „ \ : 

One day when he had taken his seat, after saluting the 
Teacher, he said to him, “Well, householder! arc g-ifts 
still given at your house ? ” 

“ They are still being given, Lord,” said he, “ but only 
a mere trifle of stale second day’s porridge.” 

Then said the Master to him, “ Don’t let your hcjirt ho 
troubled, householder, that you give only w'hat is im- 
ploasant to the taste. For if the heart ho only right, a 
gift given to Bilddhas, or' Facceka Buddhas,^ or their 
disciples, can never be otherUrise than rigid, ibid why F 
Through the greatness oT the result. For that ho who 
can cleanse his heart can never give unclean gifts is de- 
clared in the passage---/ i 

1 Olio who has the power of gaining salvation for Imnsolf; hut not of 
giving othens the hnowledge of it, Th® nivth Story to whicli this is un la- 
troduction ’is aboat a gift to a Paoeeka Buddha. 
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If only tlioro Lo a believing heart, 

There is no such thing as a trifling gift 
To the Mortal One, Buddha, or his disciples. 

There is no such thing as a trifling service 
To the Buddhas, to the Illustrious Ones ; 

If you only can see the fruit that may follow, 

E’en a gift of stale gruel, dried up, without salt ! 

I 

And again he said to him, “Householder! although: 
the gift you are giving is but poor, you are giving it td 
the Eight Hoble Beings.’- How when I was Velama^, 
and gave away the Seven Treasures, ransacking the whole 
continent of India to find them, and kept up a great 
donation, as if I had turned the five great rivers into one 
great muss of water, yet I attained not even to taking 
refuge in the Three Gems, or to keeping the Five 
Precepts, so unfit were they Avdio received the gifts. Let 
not your heart bo troubled, therefore, because your gifts 
are trifling,” And so saying, he preached to him the 
Velamika Sutta. 

How tliG Fairy, who before had not cared to speak to 
the Mercliant, thinking, “ Hoav that this man has come to 
povert}’', lie ivill listen to Arhat I say,” AA'cnt at midnight 
to his chamber, and appeared in visible shape before him. 

Who’s there ? ” said the Merchant on seeing her. 

“’Tis I, great Merchant; the Fairy Avho dAvelis in the 
turret over the fourth gate.” 

“ What are you come for ? ” 

“ Because I Avish to give you some adAuce.” 

“ Speak, then.” 

“ 0 grt;at hlercliaiit I you take no thought of your last 
days. You regard not your sons and daughters. Y^ou 
liavo scpiandored much Aveidth on the religion of Gotama 

Ani/a-pttjf/nhSf the persons wlio, by self-'CnllurCi aiul solf-control, have 
entered renpectiTely on tbo Four Stages, and have reached, the Four Fruits of 
the Koble Fightfold Path. 
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the mendicant. By spending your money for so long a 
time, and hy undertaking no fresh Tbusiness, you have 
become poor for the sake of the mendicant Grotama. Even 
so you are not rid of the mendicant G-otama, Up to this 
very day the mendicants swarm into your house. "Wiiat 
you have lost you can never restore again ; but hence- 
forth neither go yourself to the mendicant Gotania, nor 
allow his disciples to enter your house. Turn not back 
even to behold the mendicant Gotama, but attend to your 
own htusiiiess, and to your own inerGhandize, and so re- 
establish the family estates.” 

Then said he to her, “ Is this the advice you have to 
offer me:^” 

“Yes ; this is it.” 

“He whose power is "Wisdom has made me immovable 
by a hundred, or thousand, or even a hundred thousand 
suiDernatural beings such as you. For my faith is fnan 
aud established like the great mountain Sinerii. 1 have 
spent my wealth on the Treasui'e of the lleligion that 
leads to Salvation. What yon say is wrong ; it is a blow” 
that is given to the Eoligion of the Buddhas hy so wicked 
a hag as you are, devoid of affection. It is impossilde for 
me to live in the same house wdth you. Depart quickly 
from my house, and hegone elsewhere ! ” 

When she heard the Words of the converted, saintly 
disciple, she dared not stay j and going to the place w'here 
she dwelt, she took her children by the hand, aud w'ont 
aW'-ay. Thit though she: W’ent, she if she 

could get no other place of abode, to obtain the hlerelianffB 
forgivc'ness, and return and; there. *So she 

went to the guardian god of the city, and sainted him, 
and stood respectfully before him. 

“ Wbaf, are you como here for ? ” said he. 

“ Sir ! I have been speaking thoughtlessly to Aniitha 
Pindika ; and he, enraged with me, has diiven me out 
from the place wiiere I dwelt. Take me to him, tmd 
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persuade Him to forgive me, and give me back my 
dwelling-place.” 

“ 'VVliat is it yon said to Mm ? ” 

“ ' lleiicefortli give no support to tke Buddba, or to the 
Order of Mendicants, and forbid the mendicant Gotama 
the entry into your house.’ This, Sir, is what I said,” 
“You said wrong. It was a blow aimed at religion. 
I can’t undertake to go wdth you to the Merchant ! ” 
Getting no hel]! from him, she went to the four Arch- 
angels, the guardians of the world. And when she was 
refused by them in the same manner, she went to Sakka, 
the King of the Gods, and telling him the whole matter, 
besought him urgently, saying, “ 0 God ! deprived of 
my dwelling-place, I wander about without a shelter, 
leading my children by the hand. Let me in your 
graciousness be given some place where I may dwell ! ” 
And he, too, said to her, “ You have done wTong ! You 
have aimed a blow at the religion of the Conqueror. It 
is impossible for me to sjieak on your behalf to the 
Merchant. But I can tell you one means hj’’ which the 
Merchant may juirdon you.” 

“ It is well, C) God. Tell me what that may he ! ” 

“ People have had eighteen thousands of thousands of 
money from the hrerchant on giving him writings. Now 
take the form of his manager, and without tdling any- 
body, take those 'writings, surround yourself with so 
many young ogres, go to their houses with the writings 
in 0310 hand, and a receipt in the other, and stand in the 
centre of the house and frighten them with your demon 
powetr, and say, ‘ This i.s the record of your debt. Our 
Merchant said nothing to you in byegone days ; but now 
ho is fallen into poverty. Pay back the moneys which 
you had from him.’ Thus, by displaying your demon 
poAver, recover all those thousands of gold, and pour them 
into the Merchant’s empty treasury. There was other 
•svealth of his buried in the bank of tbc river Aciravati, 
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•wHch., vlien tlie river-bank was broken, was washed away 
to the sea. Bring that back by your power, and pour it 
into bis treasury. In siicb and such a jdace, too, there is 
another treasure of the sum of eighteen thousands of 
thousands, which has no owner. That too bring, and 
pour it into bis empty treasury. When you have under- 
gone this punishment of refilling his empty treasury with 
these fifty-four thousands of thousands, you may ask the 
Merchant to forgive you.” 

“Very well, my Lord ! ” said she ; and agreed to what 
he said, and brought back all the money in the way she 
was told ; and at midnight entered the Merchant’s hed- 
chamher, and stood before him in visible shape. 

“ Who’s there ? ” said he. 

“It is I, great Merchant! the blind and foolish Eairy 
who used to dwell in the turret over your fourth gate. 
In my great and dense stupidity, and knowing not the 
merits of the Buddha, I formerly said something to you ; 
and that fault I beg you to pardon. For according to 
the word of Sakka, the King of the Gods, I have per- 
formed the punishment of filling your empty treasury 
with fifty-four thousands of thousands I have brought-— 
the eighteen thousands of thousands owing to you which 
I have recovered, the eighteen thousands of thousands lost 
in the sea, and eighteen thousands of thousands of owner- 
less money ill such and such a place. The money you 
spent on the monastery at Jetavana is now all restored. 
I am in misery so long as I am allowed no place to dwell 
in. Keep not in your mind the thing I did in my igno- 
rance, hut pardon mOj 0 great Mei'chant I ” 

Wlien he heard what she said, Anutlia Pindika thought, 
“She is a goddess, and she says she has uudergono her 
punislmient, and she confesses her sin. The JMastcr shall 
consider this, and make bis goodness known. I will take 
her before the Supreme Buddha.” And he said to her, 
“ Dear Fairy ! if you wish to ask me to pardon you, ask 
it in the presence of the Buddha I ” 
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« Yovy \yell. I will do so/’ said slie. “ Take mo with 
you to tlie Muster ! ” 

To tliis he agreed. And when the night was just pass- 
ing away, he took her, very early in the morning, to the 
presence of the Master ; and told him all that she had 
done. 

When the Master heard it, he said, You see, 0 house- 
holder, how the sinful man looks upon sin as pleasant, so 
long as it bears no fruit ,• but when its fruit ripens, then 
he looks upon it as sin. And so tlie good man looks upon 
his goodness as sin so long as it bears no fruit ; but when 
its fruit ripens, then he sees its goodness.” And so saying, 
he uttered the two stanzas in the Scripture V erses : 

The sinner thinks the sin is good, 

So long as it hath ripened not ; 

But -when the sin. has ripened, then 
The sinner sees that it was sin ! 

The good think goodness is hut sin, 

So long as it hath ripened not ; 

.But when, the good has ripened, then 
The good man sees that it was good ! 

And at the conclusion of the verses the Fairy was estah- 
lis]u.Kl in the Fruit of Conversion. And she fell at the 
whfH'l-nuiiicod feet of the Teacher, and said, ‘‘ My Lord 1 
lustful, and infidel, and blind as I was, I spake wicked 
wm-ds in my ignorance of your character. Grant me thy 
pardon ! ” 

Tiien she obtained pardon both from the Teacher and 
from the jMercIuiiit. 

On that occasion Anatha Piiudika began to extol his 
own merit in the Teacher’s presence, saying, My Lord ! 
though this Fairy forbad me to support the Buddha, she 
could not stop me; and though she forbad me to give 
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gifts, I gave tliem still. Sliall not this he counted to m.}'- 
merit, 0 my Lord 

B\it the Teacher said, “ You, 0 householder, are a Con- 
verted person, and one of the Elect disciples. Your faith 
is firm, you have the clear insight of those who are walk- 
dug in the First Path. It is no wonder that you were 
not turned hack at the bidding of this weak Fairy. But 
that formerly the wise who lived at a time when a Buddha 
had not appeared, and when knowledge was not matured, 
should still have given gifts, though Mara, the Lord of 
the angels of the Realms of Lust, stood in the sky, and 
told them to give no gifts ; and showing them a pit full 
of live coals eighty cubits deep, called out to them, ‘ If 
you give the gift, you shall he burnt in this helF^ — that 
was a wonder 1 

And at the request of Anatha Pincjika, he told the 

tale.,'".;' ■' 


Long ago, when Brahma-datta was reigning in Benares, 
theBodisat came to life in the family of the Treasurer of 
Benares, and was brought np - in much luxury, like a 
prince^ And he arrived in due course at years of dis- 
cretion ; and even when he was but sixteen jeavfi old be 
had gained the mastery over all hranches of knoudc'dgo. 

At the death of Ms father he Was appointed to the 
office of Treasurer, and had six Gift-lialls built, — hair at 
the four gates, and one in the midst of the cil}-, and one 
at the entrance to his mansion. And he gave Gifts, and 
kept the Precepts, and observed the Sahbath-duys. 

hfov'' one day when pleasant food of all sweet tusies 'wa.s 
being taken in for the Bodisat at breakfast- time, a Pac- 
ceka Bucldlm, who had risen from a seven days’ trance, 
saw that the tiiuo hud come for him to seek for food. 
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And thinking he ought to go that day to the door of the 
Bonilrcs Trea.sur-cr’s lioiiso, he washed his face with water 
from tlio Anotatta lake, and used a toothj)ick made from 
the Lciol-creopoi', put on his lower robe as he stood on the 
tahle-hind of Mount Manosila, fastened on his girdle, 
robed himself, took a begging-bowl he created for the 
purpose, went through the sky, and stood at the door of 
the house just as the breakfast was being taken in to the 
Bodisat. 

As soon as the Bodisat saw him, he rose from his seat, 
and looked at a servant who was maliing the preparations, 

« What shall I do. Sir?’’ said he. 

‘‘Bring the gentleman’s bowl,” said his master. 

That moment Mara the Wicked One was greatly agi- 
tated, and rose up, saying, “ It is seven days since this 
Pacceka Buddha received foodi If he gets none to-day, 
he will perish. I must destroy this fellow, and put a stop 
to the Treasurer’s gift.” 

And he went at once and caused a pit of live coals, 
eighty fathoins deep, to appear in the midst of the house. 
And it was full of charcoal of Acacia-wood ; and appeared 
huriiing’ and haniing, like the great hell of Avici. And' 
after creating it, he himself remained in the sky. 

"Whim the man, who -vvas coming to fetch the howl, saw' 
tins, he w'us exceeding terrified, and stopped still. 

“ 'What arc yon stopping for, my good man?” asked 
the Bodisat. 

“ There is a groat pit of live coals burning and blazing 
in the very middle of the house. Sir ! ” said ho. And as 
people came up one after another, they were each over- 
come with fear, and fi.od hastily away. 

Then thought the Bodisat, “ Yasavatti Mara must he 
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exerting liini.self witli tlie hope of putting an obstacle in 
tliG way of ray almsgiving. : But I am not awa,re that I 
can ho shalvcn by a hundred or even a thousand Maras. 
This day I will find out whether my power or Miira’s — 
whether my might or Mara's — ^is the greater." 

And he himself took the dish of rice just as it stood 
there ready, and went out, and stood on the edge of the 
pit of fire ; and looking np to the sky, saw Mara, and 
said — 

“■Who arc you?” 

“ I am Mara," was the reply. 

‘‘ Is it yon who created this pit of fire P " 

‘‘ Certainly, I did it." 

And what for ? " 

“Simply to put a stop to yonr almsgiving, and destroy 
the life of that Pacceka Buddha ! ” 

“And I’ll allow you to do neither the one nor the 
other. Lot us see this d:ay whether your pow'or or mine 
is the greater I ” And stiE standing on the edge of the 
pit of lire, he exclaimed — 

“My Lord, the Pacceka Bnddlia! I will not turn 
hack from this pit of coal, thongh I should, fall into it 
headlong. Take now at my hands the food I have be- 
stowed, even the whole of it.” And so Baying, l.i.c Tittered 
the stanza : 

“ Far znther will I fall into 
Head downwards, and heels: upwards, of m}'- ovm 
Accord, than do a deed that is ntiworthy ! 
lioceivo then, Master, at my hands, this alms f " 

And us he so said, he' held the dish of rice with a firm 
grasp, a]id walked right on ihto the fiery furnace! 
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And that instant there arose a heantiful large lotus- 
flower, Tip and np, from the bottom of the depth of the 
flcry pit, and received the feet of the Bodisat. And from 
it there came up about a peck of pollen, and fell on the 
Groat Being’s head, and covered his whole body with a 
sprinkling of golden dust. Then standing in the midst 
of the lotus-flower, he poured the food into the Pacceka 
Buddha’s bowl. 

And he took it, and gave thanks, "and threw the bowl 
aloft; then rose himself into the sky, in the sight of all 
the pcojfle; and treading as it were on the clouds whose 
various shapes formed a belt across the heavens, he passed 
away to the mountain regions of Himalaya. 

Mara too, sorrowing over Ms defeat, went away to the 
place where he dwelt. 

But the Bodisat, still standing on the lotus, preached 
the Law to tlio people in praise of charity and righteous- 
ness ; and then returned to his house, surrounded by the 
multitude. And he gave gifts, and did other good works 
his life long, and then passed away according to his 
deeds. 


The Teacher then concluded this discourse in illustra- 
tion of his words, “ Tins is no wonder, 0 householder, that 
you, having the insight of those who are w'alking in the 
First I*ath, should now have been unmoved by the Fairy; 
but w^hat was done by the wise in former times, that was 
the wonder.” And he established the connexion, and 
summed up the Jafcaka, by saying, “ There the then 
Pacceka Buddha died, and on his death no new being 
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■was formed to inlierit Ms Earma ; “but lie wlio gaye alms 
to tlic Paoceka Baddka, standing on tke lotus after de- 
feating tbe Tempter, was I myself/’ 

JEND OF THE STORY OF THE FIERY FURNACE/ 

1 This story is qiioted in ‘Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio/ trans- 
lated by Herbert A. Giles, toL i. p. 396. 


END OE BOOK I. CHAPTEB IV, 
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The names mentioned in tlio Tables following tbo Introduction 
are not inelnded in this Index, as tbe Table in wbich any 
name should occur can easily be found from the Table of 
Oontents. Tlie name.s of the Jatalcas as far as published in 
IMr. T'ansbolPs text are included in this Index, the refor- 
eneo being to the number of the story; all the other 
i’(iferenoc.s are to the pages in this volume. 

In rhli pronounce vowmls as in Italian, consonants as in English 
(exc(‘pt 0 = 5 == n?/, I) == «^), and place the aficent on 

the long syllable. ^ This is a rough rule for practical use. 
Details and qualifications may he seen in my manual 
Mhiddhism/ pp. 1, 2. 


Ahhliiintara Jiltata , . ISTo. 281 

Abhidhamma, Ixiv, 106 
Abhiiiha bl.taka . . No, 27 

A bhisaiiibiii !dlia-,ffrtt}irt, Itxvi 
AdiiMaipattiiaiia .J utaka , No. 17S 
vii, xi, sxxi-xxxv 
Athdiani.stau, xliii 

Age, virtue of reverence to, 310, 320 
Aggika Jataka . . No. 129 

Ajmliia Jiltiika . . No. 24 , 

Ajitii, 1 kfilunan aud Bodisat, 39 
Akrdaravi Jutaka . , No. 119 

Akatailfiu .Tataka . . No. 90 

Alura Kfdamii, 111, 89 
Aiina-citta Jataka . . No. 186 

Aniaravatl, a city, 23 
And)a. Jiituka . . . No. 124 

Auablurati Jutiikas . Nos. 65, 185 
Anritli;i-])indika, 130, 326-330 
Andabhutit .lutiika . . No. . 62 

Andhu})ura, a city, 1.53 
Angels o[ien the gate for Gotnma, 83; 
tlie {‘our gni a rdian ( I jokti pula) ,110, 
92; foolishly doubt regarding the, 
Buddha, 00, 105 
Anoiaa, a river, 85 
Antelope, llio greedy, 212 
Antelope, the wily, 237 
Anopiya, a grovo, 87 
Auusasika .latuka . . No. 116 

Apaduua, Ixxiv 

Apannaka Jutaka . . No. ,1 

Arabian Nights, slii 
Artdnan .sUny-books, xsis, xxx 
Arska Jutaka . , . No. 169 


Arahats, ont^vard sign.s of, 87 ; un- 
epnseionsness, a supposed condition 
of, 90 ; indifferent to worldly 
things, 120 

Arama-dusa Jataka . Nos. 46, 268 
Archery, 76 

Arindaina, King and Botiisat, 69 
Asadisa Jataka . . No. 187 

Asampaduna Jutaka . . No. 131 

Asa^kheyya, an teon, 105 
Asaqkiya Jataka . . No. 76 

Asatainanta Jutaka . . No. 61 

Asatarfipa Jataka . . No. 100 

Asi-lakklnma Jataka . No. 126 

Asitslhlm Jataka . . No. 234 

Asa in the Lion's 81dn, v 
Assaji, the fifth convert, 113, 118 
Assaha Jataka . . No. 207 

Astrology, 168, 185 
Astronomy, 1,50 

Atidevu, brahnnni .and Bodisat, 39 
Atlta-vatthu = Birth Story, Ixxiv 
Atfchadassiu, a monk in Ceylon, 1 ; 

figg Buddha, No. 17 
Atthas.sa“dvara JCitaka . No, 84 

Atula, N5ga-,King audBodisat,38548 
Avadanas, m Apadana 


Bahbn Jataka . . No. 137 

Bahrins, the Greek fabulist, xxxiii 
Buhiya Jataka . - No. 108 

Baka Jataka . . . No. 38 

Bandhana-mokkha Jfitaka No. 120 
Baudhanugara Jataka . No. 201 
Baptism, 71 
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Bark, clothes of, 8 _ : 

BfU'laimi aiKl Josajihat, xxxti-xH 
Baronins, inartyrologist, xxxix 
Beal, the Rev. S., quoted, 111 
Begging for food, 125 
Bella, 01, 111 
Benares imi-slin, 8G 
Benfcy, Professor, m Panoha Tantra 
Bcrachia, author of a Hebrew story- 
book, 277 
Betting, 2G7, 2G8 
Bl)fiddasrila.Tri.taka, ISO 
Bliaddiya the third convert, 113 
Bhaddiya the happy-minded, 190 
Bhadra-ghata Jataka . , No. 291 
Bli.'dlnkii, a merchimt, 110 
Bliurlmt sculptures, lix, 193, 233 
Bhiiru Jiituka . . . No. 213 

Bhavas, the three, 81 
Blicrivadii .1 ataka . . No. 59 

BhTmasena Jfitaka . . No, 80 

Bhoj uj anlya .Tiitaka . No, 23 

Bhoja, a Brfdiman, 72 
Bhoja horses, 245 

Bidpai, the Bactrian fiihulist, xliv, 
Ixxi 

Bigandiit, 111 | 

Big-red, name of an ox, 275 i 

Bilara Jataka . . . No. 128, j 

Binihisara, king of Bajagaha, 114 
Bird-catching, 296 
Birds and the burning tree, 308 
Birds, see Quail, Partridge, etc, 
Blackic, the old woman’s hull, 271 
Bodisat=Josaphat, xxxvii 
Bodisats, 53 

Body, contempt of the, 200 
Bowl, the Buddha’s begging-, 87, 
93,94,110 

Briihma sub.servient to Gotama, G6, 
92, 97, 102 

Bruhman and goat, 266 
Brahman and his hot, 267, 268 
iJralununs, good men are the true, 
260 ^ 
Bridmiana and Buddhists, xxviii 
Brass, onianieiits and water-pots of, 
154,5,6 

Buddha, a. Pormer Buddhas, 52 
1-3. Tatihaijkara Medhagkara 
Suranaijfcara, 62 

4. BTpagkara, 8-31, 12(J 

5. Konclafma, 31, 32, 33, 120 

6. Maggala, 34 

7. Suinana, 38 


8. Bevata, 39 

9. Sohhita, 39 

10. Anoraadassin, 40 

11. Padiima, 41 

12. Narada, 41 

13. Padumuttara, 42 

14. Suinedlia, 48 

15. Snjata, 43 

16. I’iyada.saiii, 44 

17. Atthadassin, 45 

18. Dhaniinadassin, 46 

19. Siddhattha, 46 

20. Tissa, 47 

21. Phnssa, 47 

22. Vipassin, 48 

23. Sikhin, 49 

24. Tes.sabhu, 49 

25. Kakimandha, 50 

26. Kopaganiana, 51 
27- Kassapa, 86, 61 

5. Gotama the Buddha, life of, 
60-130 ; date of death of, Ivi 
Buddliadeva, a monk in Ceylon, 2 
Buddliaghosa, Ixiii-lxv 
Buddhainittu, a monk in Ceylon, 2 
Buddluivaq.sa, liv, Ivi, 3-54, 29 
Bull who lost a het, 266 
Bull win) earned wage.s, 271 

Candubha Jataka . . No. 135 

Canda-ldnnara Jataka . No. 128 

Canonization, xxxviii 
Caravans, Jritaka.s No.s. 1 and 2 
C'rtriya Pitaka, liii 
Caste, 61 

Catiimalta Jataka . . No. 187 

Channa, 81-87 
Charity, power of, 101 
City cheats and country fools, 316 
Council of the Disciples (Suvaka- 
.sannipfda), 119 

Crab, the, witii the femons grip, 319 
Crane, the eruel, outwitted, ,317 
Crane, the good, and tho Uvo Mr, 
288 

Credulity, sin of, 80 
Crocodiles in a drop of water, 309 
Crow and fox, viii 
Crow and ittckiil, xii 
Crows Hucfow'ls, feud l)otvin*cn, 291 
Cucutnhers, tlio golden, 288 
Culiaka-setthi Jataka . No. 4 
Cu]), the wisbiug, xxi 

Dalba, tho Mallian, 172 
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Daddara <Trd;aka . . No. 172 

Dadhivfduma Jiltaka . No. 186 

Dilgalia of the Diadora, 86 ; of Kan- 
thaka’s Staying, 84; of the Stead- 
fast GaM, 166 ; of the Jewelled 
Cloistei*, 106; of the Hair-relics, 
110 

Haiieing women, 81 
Davids, tlie llev. T. W., xl 
Dead, feast in honour of, 226 
Deer, loses liis herd hy foolishness 
(Jtitaka No. 11), 19a; saves his 
herd hy self-sacriflcai! (Jfitaka No. 
12), 203 ; who woald not learn, 
219 ; the cnnuiug, 221 
Deer forest, the, near Ilenarcs, 111 
Delusion, one of the tliree great sins, 
80, 164 

Demons, rod-eyed, and hold, and 
shadowless, 143 
Demon of water, 181, 233 
Deimys, Dr., ‘Folklore of China,’ 
xlv 

Desert (himons, m Jataka No. 1 
Dovadaha, a village, 65 
Devadatta, 160, 194, 257 
Deva-dhanimii J ataka . No. 6 

Dhaja, a Drldiman, 72 
Dharuniadhaja Jataka . No. 220 

Dhaminaka, a mountain, 7 
Dhaminapada, me Pitaka 
Dhainmapnda Commentary, 123 
Dhaniniaplda Jataka, 126, 129 
Dhanapaiaka, 88 
Digha Nikaya, rt'peators of, 78 
Diptyclts in the early Christian 
chnrcdi, xxxviii 
Divyavaduua quoted, 186 
Dog and elephant, 263 
Dog wIki turnifl preachei, 240 
Donhle iniraelo (by tho Buddha), 105, 
123, 164; (hy IJttle lloadliug), 
165 

Duhhaca Jataka . . No. 116 

Dubhala-kal'tha Jataka . No. 106 

Duddada Jataka . . No. 180 

Dummedha J tilaka . Nos. 60, 122 

Diirajana Jataka . . No. 64 

Duta Julakii . . . No. 260 

Earthquakes, miraenlons, 33, 68, 118„ 
East, facing towards the, 67, 96 
Eclipse, 253 

Ekapada Jataka . . No. 238 

Ekapaxii^a Jhtalia * . No. 149 


Elephant, Mara’s mystic, 97, 09, 
■: 101 ■ . ■ ■ " ■ ■ 

Elephant’s feet, of gold, 182 
Elephant, the gentle, 259-262 
Elephant and dog, 263 
Elephant, monkey, and partridge, 312 
Emetic, 243 
Erasmus quoted, vii 
Evil communications, etc. , xxi, 257- 
262 

Evil to be overcome with good, xxv, 
xxviii 

Execution hy elephants, 281 

Fairy, storj' about a, 216 
Fetish worship, xxi 
Fiery furnace, story of the, 316 
Fire-god conquered by a quail, 304 
Fire restrained in presence of the 
Buddlia, 303 

Fire worshippers, 114, 116 
P’ire, origin of jungle-, 308 
Fish and his wife (No. 34), 299 
P’ish choose the Leviathan as tlieir 
king, 291 

Fish iiod the good crane, 288 
P’isli and the cruel crane, 317 
P’iying, accomplishment of Araliats, 
122 

Plying of Pacceka Buddhas, 335 ; hy 
meams of a gem, xix 
Fowler and the quails, 296-298 
Ptex and crow, xiii 


Gagga Jataka 

. No. 

156 

Gahapati Jataka 

. No. 

199 

Gfiinimi-canda Jataka 

. No. 

257 

Gaggevya Jataka . 

, No. 

206 

Ganiluta Jataka 

, No. 

219 

Gayit-sisa hill near Eajagaha, 

114 

267 



Gesta Eomanonim, xlvi 



Ghatasana Jataka . 

. No. 

133 

Ghntikiira, an arehangel, 

86, 93 


Gift-halls, 334 



Gifte, trifling, of great value, 329 

Gijiha Jataka 

. No. 

164 


Gilchri.st, j., translator of iEsop, 

XXXV 

Giridanta Jataka . . No. 184 

Girly-face, an elephant so called, 259 
Goat and Bruhraan, 226 
Godlia Jataka . . Nos. 138, 141 

Gods, Briihman and Budflhist, 180- 
184 
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G-odpole’s iEsop in Sanskrit, xsxv 
Gold of Opliir, xlvii 
(Jold, bnrifid, d'id, ;326 
Gold (lislios, 156 
Goklon Ilil], 63, 71 
Goldsmitli, 251 

Gooso, the Golden, ix, 292, 294 
Gotama, name of the Buddha, 112 
Greediness, story against, 214-218 
Greek and Buddhist fahles, xliii 
Guiia .Tfitaku . . . No. 167 

Guvu'tdhyii, poet, Ixxiii 
GQthapuna Jiltaka . . No. 227 

Guttila Jiitaka . , No. 243 

Hair, unk('m])t, a sign of holiness, 

69 ; tin; Buddha’s, 86; Dfigaba of 
the Hair-rolio. 110 
Halo from the Buddha’s person, 114, 
126,135 
Hagsas, ix, 292 
Hardy, 111 

Haritaniuta .Tataka . . No. 239 

Hawkers, 153-157 
Heaven, war in, 284 ; the glories of, 
shown to a sinner, 288 
Hell becomes lilled with light, 103 
Hire of boats, 165; carriages, 170 
Hitopadosa, Ixxu 

Horse, sw Sindh, Bhoja; the mythic 
horse, 82-87; horse-dealers, 174; 
stories of the noble, 244-250 ; 
story of tlifi proud, 25 1 
House, figuratively of the individual, 

104 

Himgurian tales, xlii 
Hunters, stories against, 238 
Hunting, evils of, 200 . 

H ymn of triumph, the Buddlia’s, 103- 

105 

IllTsa Jatak/i . . . No. ; 78 

Inda-samrma-gotta .Tutaka No. 161 
Individuality, 104 
Indra, 85 

Inherited qualities, liv, Ixxxv, 261 
Isijjatana, suburb of Benares, 91 

Taokal and crow, xii 
Jilli, a prince, 105 

Jambu-khadakii Jiitaka . No, 294 
Jawaka Jiitaka . . No. 62 

Janapiulii KalyanT, 128 
Jiirndiipuna J iitaka . . No. 266 

Jasmine, the Arabian, 82 


Jataka Mala (in Sanskrit) , liv 
Jataka Commentary, the old one, 82 
Jfitaveda the god of lire, 306 
Jatila, a Bodisat, f52 
Jerome quoted, vii 
Jetavana, a monastery, gift of, 130 
Jews and Moslems, xxx 
Jewish translators, xxxi 
Jlmna-sodhana Jsltaka . No. 134 
John, St., of Damascus, xxxvi, xl 
Jotipala, Bnihman and Bodisat, ,51 
Jnngie-lire stopping before the 
Buddha, 303 

Kaechapa Jataka . Nos. 178, 215 
273 

Kaechapa Jataka, No. 215, trans- 
lated, ix 

Kaka Jataka . . Nos. 140, 146 

Kakantaka Jataka . . No, 170 

Kakkara Jataka . . No, 209 

Kakkata Jataka . . No. 267 

Kala lievala, 69 
Kaia Niigaraja, 94, 97 
Kaia, Hdayin, 120 

: Kaiakaniii Jataka . Nos. 83, 192 
Kairuna, 89, 111 

Kalanduka Jataka . . No. 127 

Kalaya-rautthi Jataka . No. 176 
Kitlyana-dhamma Jiitiika. No, 171 
Kaliiag and iDammiglilorature, \xxix 
Kalpa-lastiug miracle, 235 
Krunamhi Jiitaka . . No. 228 

KuinanTta-viiapa J.ataka . No. 297 
Kammatthana, 127 
Kaufaimickhandlia Jatiika No. 66 
Kandagalakn Jiitiika . No. 210 
Kandina Jiitaka . . No, 13 

Kanlui Jiitiika . . . No. 29 

Kanlni Jina, a princess, 106 
Kanthakii, the mythic liorsii, 82-87 
Kanlhitka Nivattuna ('ctiyii, 8-! 

Kiipi Jataka . . . No. 260 

Kajiotii Ji'itakii . . No, 42 

Kaniui, instances of action of, 1(11, 
164 

Kilsuva Jiitaka . , No. 221 

Kussiipa of GruYola, tho sixty-sucond 
convert, 111 

Kassapa Briihinan and Thidisat, 44 
Kashupa Budilha, .src Umlillia 
Ku.s.siipa Kumiira, tho Elder, 199, 
201 

KasHiqia Maha Nanida, 116 
Katiiliaka Jataka . . No. 12 j3 
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JCatliii-sarit-Srit^iira, Ixxii, IGS 
KYipi-vujcliiiulfi Jataka . No, 293 
Jiitakii . . No. 102 

Kcna - (11 1 illu- vi> i] sn , 111 
Khii(liriiij:i::li'a Jutiika . No, 40 

3vlian(lii)):i]a Jfitaka, 190 
Kluindhiiviilia Jiitiika . No. 203 
IvliaTiti-vaununa .Tatiika . No. 225 
Kiuini-dliiitikii, a doiuou, 83 
Kliarudiya ,1'iitaka . . No. 10 

Kh:irii>sara JiUiakii . . No. 79 

kinu;' anil lludL-jat, 50 
Kluirajipa Julaka . , No, 265 

Kinipakka Jrdjika - . No. 85 

Kingdom of liigliteonsness, 112 
King.s chosen by the animals, 292 
Kiiig.s, a ](;s.s(jri lor, xxii 
Kiijsnki)})ama Jataka . No. 248 

Kimmra J.ltaka, 128 
■Kisa (lotoniT, 79, 80 
Koiudya-patia .T;iiaka . No. 299 

Kiindiinya, a IJruliniaii, 72, 73; he- 

comcis the liret disciple, 112 
Ko.sala, a couatn' uoar Hfinaros, xxiii 
Ko.siya JiUaka . . N(i.<, 130, 22G 

Kshenicndi'a, Kasliniirian pool, Lxxiii 
Kudd ila Jataka . . No. 70 

Knliuka Jataka . . No. 89 

Kukkura Jataka . . No, 22 

Kulu vakil Jiitaka . , No. 31 

KuuildiTla Jrduka . . No. 224 

Kuiu'da Jatiiku, 293 
KnjHjnkn-puva Jiitaka . No. 109 

Kusinuili .Jataka . . No. 121 

Kurudluunnia Jiitaka . No. 270 

Kuruijg’a-iaigu Jiitaka Nos. 21, 206 

Kula-vanijii Jataka . No. 218 

Laldia-garaha .Tatnka . No. 287 

Ijfi Foiittiiiiii’s iahlt!.-;, vii, xi, xlii 
Lakkliana, a Nrahniut]., 72 
Lakkliatui Jiitiika . . No. 11 

Jailita k'istani, iO-I, 87 
Kamp, the woiKicrfn), xxi 
Latthivunnyyiiun (g-rovo of reeds), 116 
JmviidUiUi, icing of the fi.sh, 292 
Life like, living in a house on lire, 81. 
Lion of the vormilion plain, 11 
Lion (IS nodisiii:, 40 
laon, the Ijuddha walks like a, 93 
Lion, the Buddlia mighty in voice 
as a, 1 35 

Lion ajifl tigor, 214 

lion (dutsen king of the beasts, 292 

LittaJutaka . No.' 91 


Little-red, name of an ox, 275 
Lola Jiitaka . . , No. 274 

Lomahiipsa Jiitaka . .No. 9-1 

Losakii jiitaka. . . No. 41 

Lotus stalks, edible, 140, 143 
Love, the dart of, 212 
Lumhiui grove, where the Biiddlia 
was bom, 66 

Maciil.a, a village in Magadha, 279 
Maccha J'utiika Nos. 34, 75, 216 
Maeehudiliia Jtlt.aka. . No. 288 

Maddi, cpieen, 103 
M.igadlia, laud of, 195 
Maglia, a J'irilhmaii, 279 
Mahii-bliarata quoted, xxvii, 185 
Mahil .Miiyil, motlier of the Buddha, 
61 and foil. 

Mahil-nilina, tlie fourth convert, 113 
Mahilpaduuii, 77 

Mahii-pauuda Jiitaka . No. 264 

Maha-piggala Jataka . No. 249 

Malnl-Siira Jiitaka . . No, 02 

Maha-sllava Jataka . No. 61 

Mahu-sudas.sana Jataka . No. 95 

Maha-snpina Jiitaka . No. 77 

Malul Vaijsa quoted, 111, 26-1 
Mahiiu-mnkha Jiitaka . No. 26 

Mahirjs.lHa, i’rinoe, 180 
Slahiijsiisiika, raco of, 2 
Mahi.sa Jataka . . No. 278 

Mahosadlia Jataka, xiv 
Majjliima Do-sa, the Buddhist Holy 
Land, 110 

Makasa Jiitaka . ' . No. 44 

Makhil Leva Jataka . No. 9 

Makkata Jataka . Nos. 173, 174 
Maluta Jiitaka . . No. 17 

Mailiica, king of Kosala, xxiu 
Maudhatu Jiitaka . . No. 258 

Ma^gala, ascetic and Bodisat, 46 
Maij^ala Jataka . . No. 87 

Mafljerika, palace of the Ntga king, 97 
Mam-cora Jataka . . No. 194 

Mapi-cora-kantha Jutaka No. 253 
Mitai-aukara j iltaka . No. 285 

Mantiu, a IJnlhnian, 72 
Mara, the Buddhist Satan, tempts 
Gotania with sovereignty, 84 ; con- 
flict between the Buddha and, 96- 
101 ; tlifi daughters of, 106-108; 
as tempter, 335 
Marriage feast, 276 
Marriage custom, choice by the 
woman, 289-292 
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Maries on a child’s body signs of its 
future, 70, 72, 12o 
Martyrologies, xxxix 
Mataka-bliatta Jutaka . No. 18 

Matali, Sakka’s charioteer, 286 
!RIigaclriya., a deer forest near Benares, 
111 

Milk, legend of ‘ working in and in,’ 
91 

Milky "Way, the, 135 
Mirage, 141 

Mittacinti Jataka . . No. 114 

Mattamitta Jataka . . No, 197 

Mittavinda Jiitaka , Nos. 82, 104, 
369, 439 

Moggallaiia, the chief disciple, 118 
Monastery, gnft of, 118, 130-132 
Monk, the eight things allowed to a, 
87 

Monkey, partridge, and elephant, 312 
Monkeys and demon, 232 
Moon i'rince, 180 

Mora Jiitaka . . . No, 159 

Mu(‘.iilmda, the king of the cobras, 109 
Mudulakkhana Jiitaka . No. 66 

Mndupiiiu Jiitaka . , No. 262 

Mula-pariySya Jutaka . No. 246 

Muntika Jataka . . No, ' 30 

Muslin of Bonurofi, 36 
Myth, tale of the Golden. Goose a 
We, 294 

Nacea Jataka . . . No. 32 

Niigns, mystic snakes, 85, 88, 94; 
king of, "sings the Bodisat’s praise, 
97 

Nakkhatta Jataka . J No. 49 

Nakula Jutaka . .. . No. 165 

Najakapana, a village and lake, 233 
N.iiaka, 70 

Nalitpiina Jiitaka . . No. 20 

Niiruiisiddhi Jiitaka . . No. : 97 

N iinacchunda Jiitaka . No. 289 

Nimda Jataka . . . No. 39 

Nanda, the Buddha’s half brother, 
; 128 

Nandi -visiila Jiitaka . No. 28 

NiUuHya Jiitaka . . No. 222 

NaryualT.sa Jrdnka . . No. 123 

.Kaiiguftha Jiitaka . . No. 144 

Niiradu .Kassapa, 275 
N ariida Kassapa J iitaka (the Maha) ; 
115 

Nanfch girls, 81 

NeraSjara, a river near Uruvela, 94 


Nigrodha tree, 91-93 
Nigrodha-niiga .1 iitaka . No. 12 
.Nirni J iitiika, 181 

Nipiitii, division of the Jiitaka Book, 
Ixxix 

Nirviiua, SO, 104, 105, 100, 137, 201 
Numbers, saered or lucky, 71, 74 
Nun, leaves of relatives risquired to 
becomes a, 199 ; chaz'gc again.st a, 
202, 203 ; iitlains Nirvana, 204 

Offerings, uselessness <if, 115 
Old woman and her black bull, 
273 

Old woman and ber golden cucumbers, 
288 

Omens, the thirty-two good, 64, 68, 
103 ; the fom-, 73, 78 
Ophir, jsrohiihly in India, .vlvi ; gold 
of, xlvii 

Overland route in ancient times, xlvii 
Owls and the crows, 291 
Ox. who envied the pig, 275 

Pablmjja Sutta, 82 
Pabbata king and Bodisat, 50 
Pahbatupiitthiira Jiitaka . No. 195 
Paccujsptuma-viitthu = I uti'oductory 
Story, Ixxiv 

Pada-giita-sannaya, Ixxvii 
Padaiii'nli Jiitnka . . No. 247 

Paduma Jiitaka , No,s. 193, 261 
Palilavi, anckiUt Persian, xxix 
Paliiyi Jiitnka . . .Nos. 229, 230 

Palmyra fruits, siiighs Hceiled, i)4 
Palolshaiiu Jiitaka . . No. 263 

Pauada Jiitaka , . No, 264 

PafiLCHYndha .1 iitaka . . No. 55 

Puheagaru Jiiiiika . . No. 132 

Panclia Tantra. vii, xi, xxix, Lxx 

Pandava, ii rock near ilujiigalia, 88 
Pamdka Jataka . . IS’o, 103 

Pfiruitutiis, this Ten Perfections, 18 
and fcslL, 54 and fell. 

Paricchiitaka dowivs (of liesmui), 85 
Parosidia.ssii Jiitaka . . No. 99 

Parosata Jiitaka . , No. 101 

Partridge, monkey, and elcphnni., 312 
Peacock, the dancing . No. 32 

Penance not tile way to wisdom, 91 
Petrus de ISatalibus, martyrologist, 
xxxix 

Pliasdnis, the Latin fnhufist, xxxiii 
Plmla Jiitaka , . No, 64 

Piety, name of a w'omaa, 282 
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Pi',Mmf].ox, 276 

I'itakiiH or rcferrod to - 

j;\pa(lrin;uj, Ixxiv 
Paltbajjit (Siitta, 89 
Muha-patllifaia Sutfai, 77, 89 
SilnmMa-plutla Sutta, 7 
DhannHapuda, xxvii, 109, 137, 158, 
178, 183, 197, 199,209,239,253 
.Tataka. .we sopiirate titles. 

8ut.ta Nipfita, 185 ■ 

CiillaVag-j^'a, Hi, 314,^ 193, 177, 190 i 
SaDyutta Kikaya, xiii, lii ;! 

Arjguttara jN'ikfiya, Ixii | 

A-blddhamma, Ixiv, 106 ; 

Oariya Pitaka, liii 
Bxuk’lliavaijsa, liv, Ixvi 
Muliil Vag^-a, 01 

’ Vammika fciiitta, 204 

llatthapfila Sutta, 212 
Sudimia Siittii, 212 
Panljikag, 212 
Muhi Saiuaya Sutta, 136 

riauudoa, aiitlan- oE JfSsop, xxxii i 
Plato (pu>1;i;!t, vi 

Pl(!usiiig, iiiuno of a xyonmn, 282 
Pluiigldji';- ft Hlivid, 74, 75 
Pmu.ia-nailT Jataka . , No. 214 

Punnapati Jill aka . , Ko. 63 

Punnii, slavi.' jrirl of Sujuta, 92 
Puppharatlu. jiltuka. . No. 147 

l*ufa-ldmtta Jutuka - , No. 223 

Puta-dusaka Jataka . No. 280 

Quail, tlut Tloly . . No. 36 

Quails, Sad Quarrel of the No. 33 

Efidlm Jataka - . Nos. 146,198' 

liiiliu, head ■vvitliout a body, 253 
liilhula, Gotama’s non, 79, 82, 128,. 
221 

Rfipigaha, 87 
Itajiiyatuna-troe, 109 
llujoYucb Jiifiika . . No. 161 

itfirtia, a Jiritlimaii, 72 ,* father of 
Buddha’s teaelier Uddiika, 89 
llamiitit, a city, 9, 20, 27 
liatnmavati, a city, 31 
Itaugoon, 111 

Ilajy of light stream from a Buddha, 
3.3 

Beady »Tnade clothes not to he trusted, 
316 

Benuuciation, the Great, 81-84 186; 
gaxl) of, 87 ; power of, 100 


Repeaters of the Scriptures (Shan- 
a.ka)ylB 

Ilest-liousos for iravGller.s, 282 
Roadliiig, story of Groat Boadling 
and Little Pioad ling, 158-165 
Bobbers’ talk, effect of, 259-261 
Bohiin Jataka . . No. 46 

Boiuuka Jiitaka . . No. 277 

Bucira Jataka. . . Bh). 275 

Buhakii Jataka . . No. 191 

B'ukkUa-dhaiuma Jatiika . No. 74 

Sabbadatlia Jataka . . No. 241 

Saccakiriya, solemn appeal made in 
truth, 235, 241 

Saucapkira Jataka . . No, 73 

Sacrificas, folly of, 226-231 
Sadhu-,sila Jiitaka . . No. 200 

; Sahajatfi, or (Jonnatal Ones, 68 
Saketa Jiitaka . . jSTos. 68, 237 

Sakkii us Boilisat, 46 ; his character 
in Buddhist tales, xvii ; places the 
Bnddlni’s liiiir in a dagaba in 
heaven, 86 ; serves the Buddha, 
66, 92, 102, 109, 116, 117; legend 
of his throne feeling hot, 116; 
former birth of the present, 279 ; 
the Eodisat bom its, 284 ; tempts 
a mortal, 288 ; his presents, svii 
Saknna Jiitaka . . No. 36 

Sakunagghi Jataka . . No, 168 

Sakyas, the, 123 

Salaka Jataka . . No. 249 

Salitta Jataka . , . No. 107 

SalQlca Jataka . . Nos. 30, 286 

Samaflna-phala Sutta ipioted, 7 
Samapatti, 89 

Samiddhi Jataka . . No, 167 

Saniraappatlmna, 89 
Saffimodamitna Jataka . No, S3 
Samuddha Juiaka . . No. 295 

SancM Tope, sculptures at, lix 
Saggamavaeara Jataka . No. 182 
Safijaya, a gardener so called, 217 
Saiijiva Jiitaka . . No. 150 

Sapkappa J fitaka . . No. 251 

Sagkha-dhamana Jataka . No. 60 
Sa^vara Jataka . • No. 186 

Sanihava Jataka . . No. 162 

Sap of life, curious legend coacem- 
mg, 90, 92 

SSranibha Jiitaka . . No. 88 

Saripntta, the chief disciple, 118, 129, 
194, 261, 316, 322 
Satadhaioma Jataka 
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Satiipatta Jiltata . . JSTo.. 279 

‘ iSauMiges,’ 276 ; 

SilYatthi, 130 
Seal-ring, as pledge, 170 
Seggu Jataka . . . ]Sro._2l7 

Seinlai, a landowner, father of Sujattl, 
91 

Seriva, a coxmtry, and a trader, 153 
Serivanija Jataka . . No. 3 

Seven aUied kings, 246-249 
Seyya Jataka . . . No. 282 

Shadow, men without, are demons, 
143 

Shakespeare, vii, xlii 
Shield of virtue, 98 
Siddhattha, name of the Buddha, 
73,89,96,105 

Sigala Jataka . . Nos. 113, 142, 

148, 152, 157 
Signs, the thirtj'-hvo bodily, of a 
Clreat Being, 70, 72, 91 
Siha-camma Jataka, No. 189, trans- 
lated, v 

Sihakotthnka Jataka • No. 188 

Silanisapsa Jatiika . . No. 190 

STlava-nag'a Jataka . . No. 72 

Sihivlmap.sana Jataka Nos. 86, 290 

330,362 

Simpson, 'W'., xliii 
Sinhad tlie Sailor, xli 
Sindh horses, 76, 78 , 

Siudhava Jataka Nos. 254, 266 
Singi gold, 117 

Sinhalese version of the Birth 
Stories, xiii 

Sirens in Buddhist stories, xiv 
Siri Jataka . . . No, 284 

Six, the, 310 

Slave on the buried gold, 322 
Slaves addre,ssed as ‘ uncle,’ 323, 319 
Slavonic tales, xlii 
Snakes, see Nfiga and Mnealinda 
Solomon’s Judgment, xiv, xliv-xlvii 
Soinadutta Jataka . . No, 211 

S<imsid(!va, Isii , 

Sotiliiya, a merchant, 132 
Sot! Iliya, the grasscutter, So 
Sonl, smnon on, 113 
Spell, how righteousness wum the 
Bodisat’s, 281 
Spring, heauties of, 121 
St. Biu'luam, xxxix 
St. John of Damascus, xxxvi 
St. Josaiihat, xxxk ; : 

Stag and roe, 211-213 : 


Strainer used by monks, 278 
Struggle, the (Iroat, agaiust siu, 89, 
91 

Subauu Jataka . . No. 168 

Suka Jataka . . . No, 255 

Sukara Jataka . . No. 153 

Sudas.sana (Belle Vue) monastery, 9 ; 
city, 42 

Suclassaua, Sujata-Buddba’s chief 
disciple, 43 ; king and Bodisat, 49 
Siidatta, a Brrilimau, 72 
Snddodhana, the husband of the 
Buddha’s mother, 61, 65 and foil., 
90, 119, 126 

Suiata Jataka . . , No. 269 

Sujata, a Bodisat, 46 
Snyata, legend of her oU’ering to the 
Buddha, 91-94 

Sumedha, the Bodisat in the time of 
Dlpapkara, xliii, 2-28 
Sunakha Jataka . . No. 242 

Suiysuniara Jataka . . No. 208 

Sun I’rince, 180 

Supanmis, winged creatures, 287, 
285, 85, 88 

Supattii Jataka . . No. 292 

Surapana Jataka . . No. 81 

Suruei Jataka, Ixxx 
Siiruei, a Brahman, 34 
Susima a.scetic and Bodisat, 45 
Susima Jataka . . No. 163 

vSuvarina-hapsa Jataka . No. 136 
Suyama, a BruUniaii, 72 ; an arch- 
angel, 67 

Tailor, the crafty monk who was a, 
315 

Takka Jataka . . . No. 63 

Takkasilii = Taxila, a university town, 
xxh 

Tandula-mlH Jataka . No, 5 

Tapaswi, a merchant, 1 1 0 
Tavatiijsa heaven, 86, 87 
Tayoclhamnui Jataka . No. 58 

Telapatta Jataka . . No, 96 

Telavliha river, 153 
Telovfida Jataka . , No, 246 

Thoughtful, name of a wfumm, 262 
Tiger, 214 

Tilamuflhi Jataka . . Nti. 252 

Till, 154 

Tindiika Jiltaka . . No. 177 

Tiritavaecha Jillaka . . No. 259 

Tissa, an Elder so named, 214-2IG 
Titans war against the gods, 285 
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Tiiiha .Tfitdlvii . . . No. 25 

Tittira . . Nkh. S7, 117 

Tortiiist!, <ir .L'jold, 18;} ; lliu tnlkutivo, 
viii 

Trm'ii! ciisitojus : 

(iitravaii^^, Jatakan ^STok. 1, 2 
HiMvkfTs, ,)rit:ika Xt». ;3 
Clas(! at' aoutraiit by deposit of 
se!il-riui>:, 17(,) 

'Kinirs iix their own prieerf, 171:~G 
Dfiiio'es of a rciulv-uiadu clotbior, 
315 

BiLsineRS maiifigur, 817 
Lottns (111 hniul, 881 
Eeceipts J)n payment, ;};31 
Transuiip'ratiim of souls, Isxv 
'rretisure trove, 

TrCiisuriT of Beiua’es, 3.81 

Trei s p:iyho!uape to Maha Milyil, (16; 

to the Iluildha, 75, 102 
Tn.'f.-e'od, tile Btiddlia, rui.stakeii for 
a, 08 ; ])niyer to, Ol 
Tn;e of Wisdom (Ho- or Hodhi-tree), 
95 

Tref'-o-od, or iceiiiuH, or fairv, the 
liodisiit as, 212, 2:!«, 280, :U7 
Truth-iu;t, mirious Iielief of, 235 


TJldiritohli.attlia .liltakii, . No. 1.39 

la'oli.arj^ra .);itaka . . No. 07 

TJcehil tlui-bhalta Jiitaka . No. 212 

rdafeiini Jataka . . No. lOG 

Udanaiia-dnsa-lrituka . No. 271 

Udilyin (Kfila), 120, 121 

170 170 


Udduka, tho liuddliaks teacher, 89, 
111 

irduinbara Jataka . - No. 298 

'Hjro’a, a luei'ehiint. 133 

Ukkala, Orissa, 110 

TJluka Jataka . . No. 270 

I'Tiiraapga Jatuku, Ixxx 

Npilfiaua .Tfituka . . No. 231 

rpaka, a Hindu mendicant, 112 

Upajjalha J/ltakii . . No. 160 

T'pasanipada-kiiriimavrica quoted, 161 

Hppahi-vvimul, 220, 223 

Hraga Jiitiika . . .No. 154 

Itnivelii, 78, 89, 91 

llttera, Brfiimian and Bodisat, 43 

Vacchatittlcha Jateka . No. 236 

Vaddhaki-sukani Jataka . No. 283 

Vaka Jataka . . . No. 300 

Valtihakuasa Jataka . . No. 196 


ViUodaka Jataka . . No. 183 

Vanarindii Jataka . . No. 57 

Yannabhnini (I’liice of Praise), 116 
Yarimipatha J ataka . . No. 2 

Vappa, the soeuud convert, 11.8 
Yarana .Jataka . . No. 71 

Yarro quoted, vii 

Yaruni J iltaka . , No. 47 

Yiltaniiga Jataka . . No. 14 

Vattiika Jiituka . Nos. 35, llS 

Vedabbha Jfitiika . . No. 18 

Vedas, the three, 4, 71 
Yeluka .Tiitaka . . No. 44 

Yeiuvuua (tiro Bambu-grovc), 118 
Yeri Jataka . . . No. 103 


Verses in the Jatakas, Ixxviii 
.Ye.sali, Ooimeil of, Ivi 
Vessuntara .) iltaka, >VS, 101, 124 
Yessavana, king of the goblins, 181 
Yetala-panea-vi^satT, Ixxiii 
Yijaynttitni, Sakku’s trumpet, 97 
ViiitavT, Bodisat, 47 
Yikannaka J.ltaka . . No. 233 

Vnulthrinu Jltaka . . No. 232 

Yinilnka Jataka . . No. 160 

Virakii Jataka . . No. 204 

Yirocana Jataka . . No. 143 

Virtues, tho Ten Cardinal, 15-18, 
54-68, 107 

Visavanta Jataka . . No, 69 

Vissakainraa, 78 

Vissasabhojuna Jataka . No. 93 

Viticcha Jiltaka . .No. 244 

Vow, ftdly of offerings given under 
a, 230 

Yriliat-kiithl, lx,xiii 


Yyaggha Jltiika . . No. 272 

Water of presentation, 131, 165 
Water goblin, lcSO-184 
Well-boni, name of a woman, 282 
Wessantarii, Buddha’s birth as, re- 
ferred to, U)l, 124 
Wheel, tho .sacred, 114 
Wind, Htory about, 224 
Winged creatures, see Supannas 
"Woraen, 180, 204, n. ; none in the 
Brahma Jioaven, 282 

Yakkhas, xiv, 95 
Yakshas, see Yakkhas 
Yalcshini, see Yakkhas 
"Yasa, tile sixth convert, 113 
Yasodhara, 127 
yojana (seven, miles), 87 
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'‘Tfio article ^ India,' in Volunio IV., Is the touchstone of the work, and proves 
clearly enough the sterling metal of which It is wrought. It represents the essence 
of the too volumes which contain the results of the sfaitistiral survey conducted hy 
Hr. Hunter throughout each of the a.jo districts of India. It is, moreover, tho only 
atteia-spt that ha-s over licon made to show how tija Indian people liave bean built up, 
and the ovidonco from tho onginal materials has been for the first time sifted, and 
examined by the light of the local research to which the author was for so long 
eugfsgod.'’ — fivm. 
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TEE FOUOWim WORKS WAVE ALREADY APPEARED;- 

Seoond Edition, post 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi.— 428, price i6s. 

ESSAYS ON THE SACRED LANCTAGE, WRITINGS, 
AND RELIGION OP THE PARSIS. 

By MARTIN HAUG, Ph.D., 

Liite of the Universities of Tiibingen, Gottingen, and Bonn. ; Superintendent 
of Sanskrit Studies, and Professor of Sanskrit in the Poona College. 

Edited by Db. E, W. WEST. 

I. History of the Researches into the Sacred Writings and Religion of the 
Parsis, from the Earliest Times down to the Present. 

II. Languages of the Parsi Scriptures. 

III. The Zend-Avesta, or the Scripture of the Parsis. 

IV. The Zoroastrian Religion, as to its Origin and Development. ' 

“ * Essays on the Sacred Language, Writings, and Religion of the Parsis,’ hy the 
late Dr. Martin Hang, edited hy Dr, B. W. West. The author intended, on hi.s return 
from India, to expand the m.aterials contained in this work into .a coinpreheu.sive 
account of the Zoroastrian i-eligion, but the design was frusteited by his untimely 
death. Wo have, however, in a concise and readable form, a histor'y of the researches 
into the sacrad -wTitinga and i-ellgion of the Parsis from the earliest times down to 
the pre.sont~a dissertation on the l.-rngnages of the P.arsi Scripture.s, a translation 
of the Zend-Avesta, or the Scripture of the Parsis, and a dissertation on the Zoroas* 
tridn religion, with especial reference to Its origin and development. "--I'iiatJs. / 

Post 8vo, cloth, pp. viii. — 176, price 7s. 6d. 

TEXTS FROM THE BUDDHIST CANON 

COMMONLY KNOWN AS “ DHAMMAPADA.” 

With Accompanying Narratives. 

Translated from the Chinese hy S. BEAL, B.A., Professor of Chinese, 
University College, London. 

The Dhammapada, as hitherto known hy the Pali Text Edition, as c-dited 
by Fausholl, hy Max Muller’s English, and Albrecht Wchers Geriuiiu 
translations, consists only of twenty-six chapters or sections, whilst the 
Chinese version, or rather recension, as now tran.slated hy Sir. Beal, con- 
sists of thirty-nine sections. The students of Puli who possess FiiushijU's 
text, or either of the above-named translations, will therefore needs want 
Mr. Beal’s English rendering of the Chineso vension ; tho thirteen ahove- 
named additional sections not being accessible to them in any otlier form ; 
for, even if they understand Chinese, the Chinese origimd would be un- 
obtainable by them. 

“Mr. Beal’s rendering of tlso CJliiuoso translation is a most valuable aid to the 
critical study of tbe woi'k. It contains authentic texts gathered from nnciont 
oaimiiinal books, and generally connected with soinu inuidont in tho history of 
Buddha. Their groat interest, however, coirsistK in the light which thuy throw upon 
everyday life in India at the I’enurto jieriod at which they wore written, and upon 
the mot, bod of teaching adopted by the founder of tho religion. The nietbod 
emiiliiyed was principally piarohle, and the simplicity of the taki.s smd tin; cxceihmeo 
of tho morals iijculcatod, as well a.s tho strange hold wlnelii they liaro rutninod upon 
the minds of niilliouH of people, make them a very remark, able .study."— Thun. 

“Mr. Beal, by making it acct‘s.sible in. an UngliBh dress, has .'iddei,i to the groat rer- 
vicuH iic has alroady romderedto thecoinpamtive study of roligimi.s hi)-tory,”™.tc«dt'e!y, 

“ V.ahi.ablb as oxhiliiliiig the doctrine of the Unddhints'in it.s puruHt, least, adul- 
terated form, it brings thcinmlcrnraader faco to face with that Mmplc creed and rule 
of I'onductwliich won its Way ovortho minds of niyruid.s, and wldeh hs now nominally 
profcised hy 145 miilion.s, who havooverlaid its austere simplicity xvith itmumerabio 
ei'vcninnics, forguitott its maxims, pervortod its teaching, .and so inverted its leading 
prineijita tlrvt a religion whose founder denied a Gud, now woiship.s that founder as 
u god himself." — iic<jt bumii. 
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Second Edition, post 8vo, oloth, pp. xxxv.— 360, price los. 6d. 

THE HISTOEY OP INDIAN LITEEATUEE. 

By ALBRECHT WEBER. 

Translated from the Second Gei’man Edition by John Mann, M. A., and 
THiODOB Zachaeiae, Pli. D., with the sanction of the Author. 

Dr. Buhleb, Inspector of Schools in India, writes ; — “ Wlien 1 was Pro- 
fesHor of Oriental Languages in Elphinstone College, I frequently felt the 
want of such a work to which I could refer* the students." 

Pr-ofessor OOWELE, of Cambridge, writes It will be especially useful 
to the students in our Indian colleges and universities. I used to long for 
such a book when I was teaching in Calcutta. Hindu students are intensely 
interested in the history of Sanskrit literature, and this volume will supply 
them Tvsth all they want on the subject.” 

Professor Whitney, Yale College, Newhaveii, Conn., U.S.A., writes 
“ I was one of the clas.s to whom the work was originally given in the form 
of .academic lectures. i\,t their first appearance they ware by far the most 
learned and able treatment of their subject ; and with their reoent additions 
they still maintain decidedly the same rank.” 

“ Is perhaps ttio most corapi-ehonsive and lucid survey of Sanskrit literature 
extant. The essays contained in the volume were originally delivered as .academic 
lecttives, and at tlio time of their first publication were acknowledged tobe byfhr 
the most learned and able treatment of the subject. They have now been brought 
up to data by the addition of all the most import, ant results of recent rosoareh.*’-— 
Times. 


Post 8vo, cloth, pp. xii. — 198, accompanied by Two Language 
Maps, price 12s. 

A SKETCH OF 

THE MODEEN LANHUAGES OF THE EAST INDIES. 

By ROBERT H. GUST. 

Tho Author has attempted to fill up a vacuum, the inconvenience of 
which pre.ssed itself on Ins notice. Much had been written about the 
languages of tho East Indies, but the extent of our jmesent knowledge had 
not oven been brought to a focus. It occurred to him that it might be of 
use to others to publish in an arranged form the notes which he had collected 
for liis own edification. 

“ Simpliofl a deficiency which 1ms long been felt.” — Times. 

“ Tlio bonk before us is tlien a valuable contribution to philologfc.al science. It 
imsaus unrlcr review a vast number of languages, and it gives, or professes to give, in 
every case the sum and substance of tho opinions and judgments of tlie bc.st-lnforined 
writers.”— Review. 

Second Corrected Edition, post 8vo, pp, xii. — 116, cloth, price ss. 

THE BIETH OF THE WAE-GOD. 

A Poem. By ItALIDASA. 

Translated from the Sanskrit into English. Verse by 
Ralph T, H. Qbiefith, M.A. 

“A very spirited rendering of the Kumdrasambhnva, which was first published 
iwanty-six yours ago, and wbich we are glad to see made once moire accessible. 
Tima, , . _ , „ 

‘'Mr. Griffith’s vary spirttad rendeHng is well known to moat who are at all 
inteirested in .Indian iifceraiux'o, or enjoy the tondemoss of feeling and rich creative 
imagination of its anther. ’'-"-indian 

*‘We are verygliid to welcoino a second edition of Professor Griffith s admirable 
translation. Pow translations dcsstTO ft sacond edition better, — Athentmm, 
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Pofst 8vo, cloth, pp. 432, price i6s. 

A CLASSICAL DICTIONAEY OF HINDIT MYTHOLOGY 
AND EELIGION. GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, AND 
LITERATURE. 

Bt JOHN" DOWSON, M.R.A.S,, 

Late Professor of Hindustani, Staff College. 

It! this work an endeavour has been made to supply the long-felt want of 
a Hindu Classical Dictionary, The main portion of this work consists of 
mythology, but religion is bound up with mythology, and in many points 
the two are quite inseparable. 

This work will be a book of reference for all concerned in the government 
of the Hindus, but it will be more e-specially useful to young Civil Servants, 
and to masters and .students in the universities, colleges, and schools in India. 

“ This not only forms an indispensable book of reference^ to .students of Indian 
literature, but is also of great general interest, as it gives in a concise and easily 
acoes.siblo form all that need bo known about the personages of Tlindii niyihology 
whose names are so familiar, but of whom so little is known oiitsidc the limited 
circle of savants." — Times. 

“ It is no slight gain when such subjects .are treated fairly .and fully in a moderate 
space ; and we need only add that the few wants which wo may hope to see supvdied 
in new editions detract but little from the general excellence of Mr. Dowsou’s work.” 
— SaUmlity lievim. . 

’ Post 8vo, with View of Mecca, pp. cxii. — 172, cloth, price 9s. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE KORAN. 

Br EDWARD WILLIAhl LANE, 

Hon, Doctor of Literature, Leyden, &c., &c. ; Triraelator of “ Tho Thousand and. One 
Nights ; ” &c., Ac. 

A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with an Introduction by 
Stanley Lane Poole. 

. Has been long esteemed in this country as tho compilation of one of tlie 
groutost Arabic scholars of the time, the lato Mr. Lane, tlio well-knowji translator , of 
the 'Arabian Nights.’ . . . The present editor has onhanced the vahio of hte 
relative’s woi-lc by divesting the text of a great deal of extraneous matter introduced 
by way of comment, and prefixing an introduction.” — Timrs, 

“ Mr. Poole is both a generous and a learned biographer. . , . Mr. Poole tells us 
the facts . . . so far as it is po.ssihlo for indu.stry and criticism to ascertain thcin, 
and for literary skill to jirosont them in a condensed and rer.dable form.”— i’Myhif/t- 
man, Calcutta, 1 

Post 8vo, pp. vi.— 368, cloth, price 148. 

MODERN INDIA AND THE INDIANS, 

BEING A SERIES OP IMPRESSIONS, NOTES, AND ESSAYS, 

By MONIER WILLIAMS, D.C.L., 

lion. LL.D, of the XIniversity of Calcutta, Hon. Member of the Tlomlay Asiatic 
Society, lioden Xh'ofessor of Sanskrit in tho Univer.slty of Oxfonl. 

Third Edition, revised and aughiouted by considerable Additions, 
with Hlustrarions and a Map. 

This edition will be found a great improvoinont on ibose that preceded it. 
Tho iinthqrlius taken caro td avail himself of all such critii'isms on jiiu-ticular 
pa.ssagt'.M in the previous edition.^ as appeared to him to bf3 jn.st, and bo has 
enlarged tho work by more than a hundred pages of additional matter. 

“ In this volumo we have tho thonghtfnl impre.ssions of a thi.-ugiitfiil mun i>n some 
of lb(! tiio.-it itiipoi'fant queatirms cbuuectod witi> onr Indian l-.mpin;. . . . An en- 
iighlyiied <ii-i«i>rv;uif. man, travotllng among an enlightened observant penpki.Prnf. aNor 
ftlnjuer Wiiliatiis b;is brought before the mil, die In a tfiewaant f.*nn more of tho mannura 
and ouatotii.s of (bo Ijuebu's Indian snbjecf.'* than wo over remuuin'r to bavo mvo in 
any ouii vvork. lie not only (ieBcrves the thanks of every Knglihlnuan for thiH able 
ooiilvibutioii i,i i}io Htmly of Modem India— a .subject with whii-b wo Hbouhl bo 
spi.cially familiar - hiit he doservea the thanks <if oi-iuy Indian, Pardee or liindn, 
iiuddhi.«fc and Moslem, for his clear oxjHJsition of tlivir nuinnorH, Umir m;ods, and 
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PohI; Sx'o, pp* xliv.— 376, clotli, price 143. 

METEICAL TRANSEATIOm FEOM SAKSKEIT 
WRITERS. 

With ;in Iiitroduci-ioii, many Prose Versions, iiiid Parallel Passages from 
CLassical Authors, 

Jlv J. MTTIE, CU.E., P.aL., LL,D., Ph.D. 

, . An iith-iiditeMon to Hindu poetry.”— Kiac, 9. 

“ . . . A viilnnio which maybe takou as a fair illustration alike of the religious 
and moral Kuiitimnnts and of the IcgeiMaiy lore of the best Sanskrit writers,” — 
Muiinirijk Iknlif llhdiw. 


In Two Volumes, po-^t Svojpp. vuL—poS and viu.~348, cloth, price 28s. 

MISOELLAKEOUS ESSAYS RELATIHO- TO INDIAN 
SUBJECTS. 

Lv Bl’JAX nOUQHTOlT HODGSOF, Esq., E.lhS., 

Late rif the Bengal fUvil Kcrvice; Corresponding Member of the Institute; ChoTalier 
of the Legion of Honour ; late British Minister at the Court of Nepal, &c,, &o. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. L 

Hir rioK I. — t>n the Kocch, B 646 , and Dhimal Tribes.— Part I. Vocabulary. — 
Part 11. Urammar.— d'art III, Their Origin, Location, Niimbora, Creed, Customs, 
Ciiantcter, and UoncUtion, with a Genei-al Deseiixrtion of the Glimate they dwell in. 
— Aidmidix. 

Bkcwjn IL—On irimahiyan Ethn6logy.--I. Comparative Vocabulary of the Lan- 
giia-pia of the Ih'olu'U 'rriV)ti.s of Nexial.— -II. Vocabulary of the Dialects of the Kiranti 
Liiiiguage.- - IH. (h-anuitaticai Analysis of the Vayu Language. The Vayn Grammar. 
—IV. Analysis uf the Bftliing Dialect of the Kiranti Language. The Bailing Gram- 
mar.— V. <hi the Vayu or Hilyu Tribe of the Central Himalaya.— VI. Ontue Kiranti 
Tribe of the Conti-al liimahCya, 

contentsqfvol.il 

Srci'toN- HI. — On the Ahoriginos of Noi-th-Eaatem India. Comparative Vocabulary 
fddhu Tibutaii, Bhdd, and (hhii Tongues • .A 
SF.cno.N' IV. — Aborigines of the North-Eaetem Frontier., 

Bkition- V..— A br.righieH oi'the'Ba,sterh.Frontier.. 

Bio-TMn- VI. -The ludo-Chiiiesa Borderora, .and their ooimection wir.li the ITima- 
lavamsaml Tiiii,-iiins. Camiiarativa Vocabnla»-y of Indo-Glnuese Borderers in Arakan. 
Chniparativu Vnnabulary of Ihdo-Chincse Borderers in Tonasserim. 

Hkition VII.— The Mongolian Alfinilios of tho Caucasians. — Comparison and Aua- 
ry..,i.H of Caueasian and Mongolian Words. 

SKunuN Vni.-- Physical Type of Tibetans. 

Kr.C'nos IX.— -Tiie Ahorigities of Central India. — Comparative Vocabulary of tho 
Aboriginal LaUKUages of Central India.— •Aborigines of tho Ea.stern Ghats.— Vocabu- 
lary of .s( line of t be 1 tialects of the Hill arid Wandering Tribe.s iji tlio Northern Sircars. 
— .Vliorigdnos of the Xilgiris, with Kemarks-on their AffinitieB.— Supplement to tho 
Nilgiriau Yocabul.arie.s.— The Aborigines of Southern India and Ceylon. 

Skctjon X,— Route of Nepalese Mssion to Pokia, with Remarks on the Water- 
shed and Plateau of Tibet, 

Sko'ciom XL—llnuto froin Kdthmdndil, tho Capilal of NepAl, to Darjeeling in 
Htkim.--tletnorintdum relative to tho Savon Coais of NopAI. 

HECTuns' XII. — Homo Accounts of tho Systems of Diw and Polico as rocogaisod. in 
the Slate of Nopal, 

SEcnoif XU 1 .— The Native Method of making tho Paper denominated Hindustan 
NdpiUeso, 

Kkotiok XIV,— Pro-ominence of the Varnaeuhirs; or, the Anglicists Answered: 
Being Lettors on tho Education of tho People of India. 

“ For the .study of tho less-known races of India Mr. Brian Hodgson’s ‘ Miscellano 
0U8 Essays’ will bo found very valuable both to the philologist and the ethnologist.” 
— Wbw, 
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Tiui'd Edition, Two Vols., post 8vo, pp. viii.-— 268 and viii.~326, cloth, 
price 2IS. 

THE LIFE OE LE&END OF GAXTDAMA, 

THE BUDDHA OF THE ETJEMESE. Witt Annotations. 

Til e Ways to Keibban, and HoMce on the Phongyies or Burmese Monks. 
By the Eight Eev. P. BiaANDET, 

Bisbop of Eamatha, Vioar-Apostolio of Ava and Pegu. 

‘‘The work is ftiriiislied with copioiM notes, which not only ilhrstrato the aiibjcet- 
mattei', but form a perfect oncyelopredia of Buddhist lore." — Times. 

“ A work which will furnish European students of Buddhism with a most -valuable 
help in the prosGoutioa of their investigations ." — Edinburgh Daily Ilevicia. 

"Bishop Bigandet’s invahrable work, . . . and no work founded — rather trans- 
lated— from oiigimil sources presents to the Wostern student a more faithful picture 
than that of Bishop Bigandet ." — Indian Antiquary. 

"Viewed in this light, its Importance is suiScient to place student-s of the subject 
under a daej) obligation to its author.’ —Cafcatia Revmn. 

“ This work is one of the gi’cateat authorities upon Buddhism.’’— ilKWin- licvkw. 

", . . A performanoo the great value. of which is well known to all students of 
Buddliism.’ ~2'a6i<!h ^ ' 


Post Svo, pp. xxiv.— 420, cloth, price iSs. 

CHINESE BUDDHISM. 

A YOLUME OF SKETCHES, EISTOEIOAL AND ClllTIOAL. 

By 1 . EDKIFS, D.D. 

Author of “ China’s Place iij Philology,” “ Ecligion in China,” kc. kc. 

“ It contains a, vast deal of important 'infomation on the .subject, such as i.s only 
to be g.aiuod by loiig-eontinued study on the spot." — Athnumm. 

“ It is imposaible within our limits even to .mention the various subjects connected 
with Buddhism, -^th which Br. Edkins deals.”— )S'ai?tr<t«y Jieviav. 

"Upon the whole,, we know. of ho .work comparable to it for the extent oi its 
original research, hind the sihiplicilb': with which thi.s oompllaitorl .system of philu- 
Sophy, religion, literature, and .ritual Is sot forth.’’— iJriti.s/i. SMffl-icrty A’crieio, 

"The whole volume is replete with learning. . It desci-vos most careful .study 
from all interested in the history, of the religions of the world, and oxprc.'isly of tho-se 
who are concerned in the propagation of Christkuuty. Dr. Edkin;) wticuH in ierins 
of just condemnation the exaggemted pi-aise be.stowed upon Buddhibiu by recent 
English writers;” — Record. ■ 


Second Edition, post 8yo, pp. xxvL— 244, cloth, pricD los, Od, 

THE GULIBTAN; 

Or, EOSE GAEDBN of SHBICH MUSHLIU’D-DIN SADI OFSniUAZ. 

Ti'an.slatcfl for the Fh*.# Time into Prose and Yer.so, with an Introductory 
Preface, and a Life of the Author, from tins Atish Kadnli, 

By IdDlFAED Ih EASTWIGE, CJL, M F.E.S., M.E.A.S,, 

Of Merton College, Oxford, &c. 

It is a very fair rendering of tlib original.”— Tima. 

“The new edition has long boon desired, and will be welcomed by all who take 
any interest in Oriental poetry. The tfulistmi is a typical i’ersian ver-sc-book of Iho 
higltest order. Mr. Eastwiok’s rhymed traiwlation , . . has long eaUihUshed itself in 
a secure position as tho best version of Sadi’s finest work." — Amteiny. 

“ It is both faithfully and grttcefully Meeut6d.'*-~2’«6frf. 
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3’oai: 870, pp. 496, cloth, price iSs. 

IiXNaUIBTIO AND OBIENTAL ESSAYS. 

■WEITTEN FROM THE Year 1846 TO 1878. 

By IlOBERT NEEDHAM OUST, 

Late Member of Her Majesty’s Imlian Civil Service; Hon. Secretary to 
the Koyal Asiatic Society; 

and Author of “ The Modem Languages of the East Indies.” 

“ We know none who has described Indian life, especially the life of the natives, 
with BO much Icaniing, sympathy, and literary talent."— 4 , 

“It is impossible to do j ustice to any of these essays in the space at our command ... 
But they KC-em to us to be full of suggestive and original remarks.’’— Sf. damcs’i Gazette, 
“ Hia book contains a vast .amount of iuforui.ation, ... of much interest to every 
intellic-C'iit reader. It is, ho tells us, the rc.sult of thirty-live years of inquiry, 
reiicetiou, and speculation, and that on subjects ivs full of fascination as of food for 
thonght” — TaUet. 

‘‘The essays . ... . exhilnt si:ch .a tlim-ough .acquaintance with the histoiy and 
antiquities of India as to entitle him to .sxietdi as one having authority.’’— .E'din6jirg;!. 
JJedlif Reeiev.’. 

“The .author speaks with tlie airthority of personrd experience. . ... It is this 
constiuit assooiiition with the country and tho people which gives such a vividne.ss 

to many of the pages." 


Tost 8 VO, pp. civ.— 348, cloth, price i8s. 

BUDDHIST BIBTH STOEIES; or, Jataka Tales. 

The Oldest Collection of Folk-lore Extant : 

BEING THE JATAKATTHAVANNANA, 

For the first time Edited in the original Pali. 

By V, FAUSEOLL; 

And Translated by T. W. Buys Davids. 

Translalion. Volume I. 

arc talcs supposed to h.avo heen told by tlic Buddha of what he had soon 
Ihesc )U0 rajoa su[ I . . ., Thov are probab y tho nearest representatives 
and heard hi sCios from whiclT sprang the folk-lore of Europe as well as 

01 the original nations mso boiTowcd much. The introduction 

coiitojns a vm-ious tffouT® of folk-lore legends respectively known as 

their rcappcamiico in tl and Damnag series, and even ‘The 

Asop ri 1 sddv.s, ^ the H o\ber ofd Mends, moot with a version of tlie Judgment 
oftdumon^whi^ £ toho aA Aryan, and not a Semitic tale.’ -2 W 

^UX4. ^ ^ L oniTic icars since Mr. Ehys Davids assorted his right to bo heard on 
this on BuddSism to the now edition of the ‘ Encyelopmdia 

So nro^tntniSe'Jrto Buddhist literature ought to feel deeply indebted to 
glumntoo f/Se fld styl‘d translations is deserving 

of high puiiso. expositor of Buddhism could be found than 

» ItiBcovha nthatnomorocomW greatest interest and 

Mr. Hhys Davids, ‘ lataka hook we have, then, a priceless record of the 

imporfevnee to sU dents In toe n warranted 

o.arliest imagtoative complete picture of tho social life and 

in claiming tlnit the eom^^peoplo of Aryan tribes, closely related to 

James’s (?a*e«e. , . ■ , ' 
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I’ost 8vo, pp. xxviii.-— 363, olotli, price 14s. 

A TALMUDIC MISCELLANY; 

Ob, a thousand AND ONE EXTEACTS 1 ?E 0 M THE TALMUD, 
THE MIDEASHIM, AND THE KABBALAH. 

Compilea and Translated by PAUL ISAAC HERSHON, 

Author of “ Genesis According to the Talmud,” &c. 

With Notes and Copious Indexes. 

“ To obtain in so concise and bandy a fonn as tins volume a general idea of the 
Talmud is a.booa to Christians at least.”— 2'mes, 

"This is a new volume of the ‘Oriental Series,’ and its peculiar and popular 
cbai'acter will make it attractive to general readers. Mr. Ilcrslion is a very com- 
petent aoliolar. . . . Tlie present selection contains samples of the good, bad, and 
indilforent, and c.specially extracts that throw light upon the Scripture.^. The 
e.vtracte have been all derived, word for word, and made at first hand, and references 
are carefully given.” — British Quarterly Review. 

“ Mr. Hershon’s honk, at aE events, will convoy to English readers a more complete 
and truthful notion of the Talmud than any other work that has yet appeared.”— 
Itailij News. 

“Without overlooking in the slightest the several attractions of the previous 
volumes of tiio ‘ Oriental Series,’ we have no hesitation in saying that this surpasses 
them all in interest.” — Edinburgh Daily Review. 

“ Ml’. Hershou has done this ; lie has taken samples from all parts of the Talmud, 
and thus given English readers what is, we believe, a fair set of specimems whioh 
they can tost for them.solves.’’— : 

“ Altogether we believe that this book is by far the best fitted in tbo present state 
of knowledge to enable the general reader or the ordinary student to gain a fair and 
unbiassed conception of the multifarious contents of the wonderful miscellany whieh 
can only be truly understood— so Jewish pride asserts— by the life-long devotion of 
scholars of the Chosen People.”— /n^aii’en 
“ The value and importance of this volume consist in the fact that scarcely a single 
extract is given in its pages but throws some light, direct or refracted, upon those 
Scriptures which are the common heritage of Jew and Christian, alike."— / q/«i JittM, 

“ His .aequaintanco with the Talmud, &c„ is seen on every page of hts book. . . 

It is a capital eiroeimon of Hebrew scholarship ; a monument of learned, loving, light- 
giviirg labour,’’ — Jewish Eerald. 


Post 8vo, pir. xii.— 228, clotlv, price 7s. 6d. 

THE CLASSICAL POETEY OP THE JAPANESE. 

Bt BASIL HALL OHAMEEBLAIN, 

Author of “Yeigo Hefikaku Shirafl." 

“ A very emirnis volmno. The author lm manife.sily devoted nitu’li l.alrfriir in iho 
iu.-ik Ilf , si inlying tlie poetic, al literature of the Japiiuose, and rendering eharaeieii.siiit 
fipcciuK'n.s into hJiiglish voim”— i>«% A'eww. , ’ 

“ Mr. (ihmiiliiii’Iain's volume is, so far as wo are aware, the first rdii-ng.t wltioli h.as 
b.'i'ii tiiadi.i III interpret the litoriituro of the Japauesu to the westeru world. It is lo 
1 ill' linssieal poetry of Old Japan that we inwst turn for intligt.'niin.s.laiiauesM' thouglit, 
and in iiio volume before us wo have a eeleetion froin that pod ry rondered iulu 
gmeefulKugli.shvemc."— jfVtMit. .. . .. 

“It i.-i nudiiubtedly ono of the best translations of lyric- literature which has 
appeared during the cliBo of the last year ." — Cdestiul Empire. 

‘‘Mr. ('h.'nnbcrlain set Irimsidf a difBeult task when ho undiirtook to rcproclueo 
.Tniruu se pi-rary in an English form. But ho hm evidently htbi/ured eon omore, and 
h!.-i clfori .4 are suecosriul to a degree,’’— -ZoKifoa and China Express. 




TRUBNER'S ORIENTAE SERIES. 


Post 870, pp. xii.~i64, cloth, price log. 6d. 

THE HISTOEY OP ESARHADDOH (Sob of Sennacherib), 
KING OF ASSYEIA, B.0, 681 - 668 . 

Translated from the Cuneiform Inscriptions upon Cylinders and Tablets in 
the British Museum Collection ; together with a Grammatical Analysis 
of each Word, .Explanations of the Ideographs by Extracts from the 
,lii-Liiigual Syllabaries, and List of Eponyms, &c. 

Br ERNEST A. BUDGE, B.A., M.E.A.S., 

Assyrian Exhibitioner, Christ’s College, Cambridge, Member of the 
Society of Biblical Archaiology. 

“ Students of scriptural archsoology will' also appreciate the 'History of Esai-- 
luiddon.’” — Tinu!,. 

“Tlicro is r/meli to attract the scholar in this volume. It does not pretend to 
l-joxnilarise sttidie.s which are yet lii their infancy. Its primary object is to translate, 
but it docs not assumo to be more than tentative, and it offers both to tho professed 
,A.ssyrio!ogist and to the ordinary non-Assyiiologicai Semitic scholar the means of 
coutnilling its ro.sulta.’’ — Academy. 

“Mr. Budge's book is, of ednvse, . mainly addressed to Assyrian .scholars and 
.students. Tnay arc not, it is to. be feared, a very nunierous elas.s. But the more 
thanks are due to him on that account for tho way in which he has acquitted himself 
in his laboriou.*} task.”— 2’a6kA ' 


Post 8vo, pp. 448, cloth, price 2IS. 

THE MESNEYI 

( Usually known as The Mesneviti SHEitiF, or How Mesnevi 
OP". ' 

MEVLANA (OUR LORD) JELALU ’D-DIN MUHAMMED BR-RUMI. 
Book the First. 

Together with some Account of the Life and Acts of the AiUJior, 
of his Ancestors, and of his Descendants, 

■Illuatrated by a Selection of Characteristic Anecdotes, as Collected 
by their Histox'ian, 

Meveana Shem.su-’D-Din Ahmep, el Eplaicx, el ‘Anipr, 

Translated, and the Poetry Versified, in English, 

By JAMES W. REDHOUSE, M.R,A.S., &c. 

" A complete Ivcasnry of occult Oriental loro,”— Saturday/ Jleview. 

“Tliis bunk will be a vuiy valuable help to tho reader ignor.ant of Persia, who is 
d<;.sirou.s of obtaining an insight into a very Important doparlmeut of the literature 
extant in that laiigUf.Lge.’l — Tablet, 


Post 8vo, pp, xvi,— s8o, cloth, price 6s. 

EASTERN PROVERBS AND EMBLEMS 

ILLUSTEATINO OLD TEUTHS. 

Br Rev. J. LONG, * 

Member of the Bengal Asiatic Society, F.B.G.S. 

" Wo regard tho book as valuable, and wish for it a wide circulation and attentive 
reading," — Jiecord. 

“ Altogether, it ifi quits a feast of good thipgs.”— (?Me. , 

"Is full of interesting matter.”'— AwtfgtMM'y, , ' 



TR VBM£R'S ORIENTAL SERIES. 


Post Svo, pp. viii. — 270, clotli, price ys. 6d. 

INDIAK POETKY; 

Containing a New Edition of tlie “Indian Song of Songs,” from tlie Sanscrit 
of the “G-ita Govinda” of Jayadeva; Two Books from “The Iliad of 
India” (Mahabharata), “ Proverbial Wisdom ” from the Shlokas of the 
Hitopadesa, and other Oriental Poems. 

By EDWIN ARNOLD, C.S.L, Author of “The Light of Asia,” 

“ hr this new vohtme of Messrs. Triibner’s Oriont.al jSerie.s, Mr. Edwin Arnold docs 
good service by illustrating, through tho medium of hi.s musical English melodic.s, 
the power of Indian poetry to stir European ejiiotious. The ‘Indian Song of Songs ’ 
is not unknown to scholars. Mr. Arnold will have introduced it among popular 
English poems. Nothing , could be more graceful and delicate than the shade.s by 
which Krishna is iwrtrayed in the gradual process of being weaned by tlie love of 
* Beautiful Badha, jasmine-bosomed Eadba,’ 
from the allurements of tho forest nymphs, in whom tho five senses are typified.”— 
'Einiea. 

“Tho studious reader of Mr. Arnold’.s ver.so will have added richly to his store of 
Oriental knowledge . . .. infu.sed in every page of this delightful volume. . . , No 
other English poet has ever thrown his genius and his art so thoroughly into the 
work of translating Eastern ideas as Mr. Arnold has done in his splendid paraphrases 
of language contained in these mighty epics.”— Daily 2'cieyrap7i. 

“ Tho poem abounds with imagery of Eastern luxuriousness and sensuousness ; the 
air seems laden with tho siiioy odours of the tropics, and the verse has a richness and 
a melody sufficient to captivate the senses of tho dullest.”— 6'taMdar(£. 

“ The translator, while producing a very enjoyable poem, has adhered with toler- 
able fidelity to the original ttxt.'’--Overland MaiL 

“"We certainly wish Mr. Arnold success in his attempt ‘to popularise Indian 
classics,’ that being, as his preface tells us, the goal towards which ho bends his 
GSovta.”^Allen’ii Indian Mail. 

Post 8vo, pp. 336, clotb, price i6s., 

THE EELIGHOHS OP INDIA. 

By A. BARTH. 

Translated from the French with the authority and assistance of the Anthor. 

The author has, at the request of the publishers, considerably enlarged 
tlio work for the translator, and has added the literature of tho subject to 
date ; the tran.slation may, therefore, be looked upon as an equivalent of Ji 
new and improved edition of the original. 

"Tilts last addition to Messrs. Triibner’s ‘Oriental Series ’ is not only a valuable 
manual of tho religions of India, Which marks a distinct stop in the treatmont of 
tho subject, but also a usefub work of ref oi’enoe.” — Acdilmii. 

“.This volume is a reproduction, with corrections and additions, of an aitielo 
contributed by the learaod author two years ago to the ‘ Encycloiicdio dca I'jcieuco.s 
Beligieuse.s.’ It attracted much notice when it first apjioarod, and is gonorally 
admitted to present tho best summary extant of the vast subject with which it 
deals.” — Tablet, ; ^ 

“ This iH not only on the whole the b6.st but tho only manual of the religions of 
India, apart from l!uddlii.sm, which wo have in English. The present wor!: i.s in 
every way Worthy of the promising school of young French sehular.s to whidj tho 
author belongs, and shows not only great kiiowlodgo of tlie facts and power of clear 
exposition, but also great iusight into the inner history and the deeper meaning of 
the great religion, for it is in reality only one,: which it propn.scs to describe,”— 
Mmlern licvkiB. 

“ Tho merit f>f theworkhas been emphatically recognised by tho ino.stanthoritaiivc 
Orientalists, both in this country and on the continent of Europe, and lilcssrs. Triili- 
JUT have done woU in adding it to their ‘Oriental Ecrios,' But proiialdy there are 
few Iiidianfets (if we may use the word) who would not derive a gimd deal of infonmi- 
ti.in from it, and capocially from tho extensive blbliogi-aphy provided in tlto note.s.” 
•~~Ih!,bUnlkvme, 

“ . . . , Such a sketch M. Barth has drawn with a master hand, and his bold, clear 
method of treating his difficult subject te scarcely marretr by a translation which 
would liavo rendaiwd a less perspicuous afcylu ntteriy iaoomprehonsibk.”— pWtw 
JXew York), 
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Post 8vo, pp. viii. — 152, cloth, price 6s. 

. HINDU PHILOSOPHY. 

Thk SANKHYA KARIKA of IS'^VVABA KRISHNA. 

All Exposition of the System of Kapiia, -with an Appendix on the 
Nyaya ami Vais'eshika Systems, 

By JOHN DAVIES, M.A. (Oantab.), M.R.A.,S. 

The system of Kapila is the eavliost attempt on record to give an an.swer 
from I'eaBon alone to the mysterious questions -which arise in every thoughtful 
mind about the origin of the vrorld, tlie mature and relations of man and his 
future destiny. It contains nearly all that India l-ias prtxluced in the depart- 
ment of pure philosophy. Other systems, though classed as philosophic, are 
mainly devoted to logic and phy.sical science, or to an exiiosition of the Vedas. 

“Such a combination of woi-ds is discouraging to the non-Orientalist, hutfortu- 
nateiy for him lie finds in Mr. Davies a patient and le-wned guide who leads him into 
the intricacies of the xihiloaophy of India, and sniiplies him with a clue, that lie may 
not ho lost in them — nuy more, points, out to him the similarity between the 
Hpcculiitions of the renioto East and of modern Germany, however much they 
may differ in external appearance. In the preface he states that the system of 
Kapila is the ‘earliest attempt on record, to give an answer, from reason alone, 
to the mvBteriom questions widch arise in every thoughtful mind about the origin of 
tlic world, the uaturo and relations of man and his future destiny,’ and in his learned 
and ablo notes he exhibits ‘ the connection of the Sankhya system with the philo- 
sophy of iSjiino/a,’ and ‘ the connection of the system of Kapila with that of Schupen- 
liaucr .and Von ilartrijunn.’ C'/nircA tVnwic/tf. 

“ Mr. Davies’s vuhnno on Hindu Philosophy is an undoubted gain to all' students 
of the dovelopniont of thought. The system of Kapila which, is here given in a trans- 
latioir from the Bankhya .Kifrikil, is the only contribution of India to pure philosopihy. 
'i’he older sy.stem of Kapila, however, though it could never have boon verywidoly 
accepted or undoratood, presents many points of deep interest to the student of 
comparative philosophy, and without Mr. Davies’s lucid interpretation it would be 
diilicult to axun-ecial.o tluwe jioiut.s in any adequate maimer .” — Saturday lievim. 

“We welcome Mr. Davies's hook as a valuable addition to our jihilosophical 
library .” — Rules and Queries. 


Rost 8vo, pp, xvi. — 296, clotli, price los. 6cl. 

THE MIND OF MENCIUS ; 

On, rOLITICAL ECONOMY FOUNDED UPON MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 

A Systhmai’ic Digest of the Doctrines of the Chinese Philosopher 
Menoios. 

Translated from the Original Text and Classified, -with 
Comments and Explanations, 

By the Rev. ERNST FABIR, Rhenish Mission Society. 

Translated from the German, with Additional Notes, 

By the Rev. A. B. HUTCHINSON, O.M.S., Church Mission, Hong Kong, 
Author of “ Chinese Primer, Old Testament History.” 

“ Tlie Mind of Mencius” is a Translation from the German of one of the 
most original and useful works on Cluneae Philosophy 
ever published. 

“ Mr. Faber is already -well known ta the field of Chinese studios by his digest of 
the doctrines of Confucius. In the present volume bo gives us a systematic digest 
of those of Mencius, tho greatest and most popular of the disciples of Confucius. 
The value of thi-s work will be ptffooivod when it is romembered that at no time 
since rolalions commenced between Cailna and the West has the former heon so 
powerful— we had almost said »ggres8iy«>— as now. For those who -will give it 
careful study, Mr. Faber's work is one of the most valu^ible of the excellent senes 
to whioh it belongs. ATateri. 
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Post Svoj pp. x.~i30, cloth, i)rice 6 s, 

A MA27UAI, OP HINDU PANTHEISM. VEDANTASARA. 

Transhited, with copious Annotations, by Major G, A. JACOP., 
Bombay Staff Corps ; Inspector of Army Schools. 

The design of this little work is to provide for missionaries, and for 
others who, like them, have little leisure for original research, an accurate 
summary or the doctrines of the TedAnta. 

“There can bo no question that the religious docMnen moat widely hcMby tho 
people of India are mainly Paatheistic, . And of Hindu Paiitheiam, at all events in 
its most modern phases, its Vedantaaara presents the best smnmary. But then this 
work is a mere summiiy : a skeleton, the dry hones of which require to be clothed 
with skin and boiies, and to he animated by vital breath before the ordinary reader 
will discern in It a living reality. Major ,Taeob, therefore, has wisely added to hte 
translation of the Vodantasara ct>jaou.g notes from the writings of well-known Oriontfd 
scholars, in which ho has, we think, elucidated all that requiixvl eliioidation. So 
that the work, as hero presented to u.s, xrresents no difficulties which a very rnocloKite 
amount of application will not overcome.” — Tahlet. 

“ The modest title of Major Jacob’s work conveys hiit an inadequate idea of the 
vast amount of roseareh ombodied in his notes to the text of tlio V’e<l!mtasara. Ho 
copious, indeed, are these, and so nutch . collateral matter do they bring to bear on 
tlio subject, that the diligent student Will rise from their perusal with a fairly 
adequate view of Hindu philosophy genenilly. It is, perhaps, to be regretted tliat 
the author has not confined himself to exposition, and loft his readers to form their 
own ojmiion of the value of the tenets described. But this is the only fault wo havcj 
to find with his book, which, in other: respects, is one of the best of its kiird that wo 
have seen.''~OalcuttaJ{evieu!. 


Post 8vo, pp, sii.— -154, cloth, price 78. 6d. 

TStJNI—liaOAM: 

The BraRBME BEisa OR THE Khoi-Khot. 

By THEOPHILXTS SAHK, Ph.D., 

Custodian of tlie Grey Collection, Gape Town ; Corresponding Member 
of the Gesgr. Society, Dresden j- Corresponding Member of the 
AnthropologicaI:Society, Vieumv &c. , &c. 

“The first instalment of Dr, Halm’s Jabour.s will be of interest, not at the Gape 
only, but In every University of luroj®. It is, in fact, a most valuable contribution 
to the comparative study of religion kiid mythology. Aoeounts of their religion and 
mythology were scattered about in various books;. these have boon eaixfully col- 
lected by Dr. Halm and printed in his second chapter, etirlcliod and impruverl by 
what, he has been able to collect', himself,'*— -Pro/. Mca; MHIkr iit. lha Rinduntk 
CenUO'!/- 

“ Dr.' Halm’s book is that of a man who is both a philologist and Imliovcr in 
philological methods, and a close student of savage mamiors and customB."— Stdar- 
dvii litcim. 

“ It is full of good things. ’Wherever yoii put In your thumb yoxi are pretty cuvlalii 
to jiull out aidiim,”-- S. Jornee’s ffttrcMt*. 


3u Two YolttuKi,s. Yol. I., post Svo, pp, xiL— 39s, cloth, prici; ias. 6 d. 

A OOMPEEHENSIUE GOMMENTAET TO THE QUEAN, 

'J'o WniOH IS PKBMXED .SaRE’S pRKI.LiMr.N'AKV Dr.SfOURSB, wri'H 
AUDlTtONAh Notes AHD EMliNDA’l'JO.N’S. 

Together with a Coiuplete Index to the Text, Prelnniiiary 
Discourse, and Notes. 

By Rev. E. M. WHERRY, M. A., Lodiaiuu 

“ As Mr. Witerry’fl book Is intended for Mii-ssionarioR in India, it is no d'>ubt well 
tbiU iii< y sitiitdd be propared to tueot. if they eaUi the ordhiary argunienl.s and inter- 
pu iaiiniiB, and for tliis purptiao JIr.MTiewy's additions will pivjvc <iseful,”~'&turd«y 

lU.i'lttO,; ■■ 
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Post 8vo, pp. 96, cloth, price 5s. 

THE QUATRAINS OF OMAR KHAITAM. 

Translated by K H. ‘WrimFIELD, M.A., 
Bamster-at-La-w, late H.M. Bengal Civil Service. 

Omar Khayyamjthe tent-maker) was born about the middle of the fifth 
century of the Hejirah, corresponding to the eleventh of the Ohristiim era, 
in the neighbourhood of Naishapur, the capital of Khorasan, and died in 
517 A.H. (=1122 A.D.) 

“Mr. Whmfield has executed a diffleult task 'witli considerable sucoes-s, and his 
version contaixis much that will be new to those who only know Mr. Mtzgerald’s 
delightful Belootion.”--4tM£fewy. 

“There ax’o several editions of the Quatrains, varying gi-eatly in tlioir readings. 
Mr. WMiifiold has used three of these for his oxeellont translation. The most pro- 
minent features in the Quatrains are their profound agnosticism, combined with a 
fatalisin based more on philosophic than religions grounds, their Epicui'eanism and 
the siniit of inrivensal tolerance and charity which animates them.”— C'aJcitlfa Iferuac, 


Post 8vo, px). xii, — 302, cloth, price 8s. 6d, 

YUSUF AND ZULAIKHA. 

A Poem by JAMI. 

Translated from the Persian into English Yerse. 

By BALPH T. I£. aHIEFITH. 

“Ml’. Griffith, who has done already good service as translator into verse from the 
Sanscrit, has done further good work in this translation from the Pei’sian, which 
forms part of ‘Triibnor's Oriental Series;’ and he has evidently shown not a little 
skill in his rendering the quaint and very oriental style of his author into our more 
prosaic, less figurative, langmige. . . > The work, besides its intrinsic merits, iss of 
importaneo as licing one of the most popular and famous poems of Persia, ana that 
which is road in all the independent native, schools of India whore Persian is taught. 
It is as interesting, also, as a striking instance of the manner in which the stories 
of the Jews have been transformed and added to by tradition among the Mahomotane', 
who look upon Joseph as ‘the ideal of- manly beauty and more than manly virtue ; ’ 
and, indeed, in this poem he seems to. bo endowed with almost divine, or at any rate 
angelic, gifts and oxcclluucc.”~ScotS7ji«'/i. 


In Two Yolumes. Vol. I., post 8vo, pp. xxiv, — 230, clotli, price 7s. dd. 

A COMPARATIVE HISTORY OF THE EGYPTIAN AND 
MESOPOTAMIAN RELIGIONS. 

By De. 0 . P. TIELE. 

Yol, I.—IlTSTOHY Off THE EGyi'T-TAN HEWGIOir. 

Translated from tlie Dutch with the Asaiatance of the Author. 

By JAMES BALLINGAL. 

“This latest addition to ‘Triihner’sOrientalSeries’ i'nEy not prove one of tire most 
atiTactivo; but it is ouc of the moat scholarly, and it places in the hands of the 
Miigiirii j’caders a histm-y of Egyptian Beligiou which is very complete, which is 
bused on the best materials, and which has been illustrated by the latest results of 
re.'ioarcb,. In tins volume there is a great deal of information, as well as independent 
invuHtigation, for tho trustworthiness-- of which . Br. TMe's. name is in itself a 
guarauteo ; and tho description of the successive rcIigion.s under the Old Ivingdom, 
tlio Middle Kingdom, and tho Now Kingdom, is given in a manner whicli is scholarly 
and minute.” — Scutmian. ■ ,, 

“The analvsis of the romiuns of Egyptian antiquity, so far as tho religion of tho 
people i.-» regarded, is well worth reading,'. .and to it. wo .must refer those of our 
readers who are interested in tlie subject.”— roifeb 
“We trust that the present work will find sufficient support to encourage tho 
early publication of tho reraafniug portion, troaling of tho .Gabylonian-Assyrian 
religion, and of the religions of Pliconicla and Israel ’’—ffnfitnwl Ilcformer. ' 
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Post 8vo, clotli, pp. ix.— 281, price los. 6d. 

THE SARVA-HARSAHA-SAMaRAHA; 

Ob, BEVIEW OF THE DIFFERENT SYSTEMS OF HINDU 
PHILOSOPHY. 

Bt MADHAVA AOHAP.YA. 

Translated by E. B. COWELL, M, A., Professor of Sanskrit in the Hniversity 
of Cambridge, and A. E. GOUUH, M.A,, Professor of Pbilosopby 
in tbo Presidency College, Calcutta. 

This work is an. interesting apeciinen of Hindu critical ability. The 
author auccessively passes in review the sixteen philosophical systems 
current in the fourteenth century hr the South of India ; and ho gives what 
appears to him to be their most important tenets, and the principal argu- 
ments by which their followers endeavoui’ed to maintain them ; and he often 
displays some quaint humour as he thruws himself for the time into the 
position of their advocate, and holds, as it were, a temporary brief on behalf 
of opinions entirely at variance with his own. 


Post 8vo, cloth, pp. Ixv. — 368, price 14s. 

TIEETAH TALES DERIVED FROM INDIAN SOURCES. 

Translated from the Tibetan of the Kah-Gyue. 

By F. ANTON VON SOHIEFNER. 

Done into English from the German, with an Introduction, 

By W. R. S. RALSTON, M.A. 


Post 8vo, pp. viii.— 266, cloth, price 93. 

LINOUISTIO ESSAYS. 

By carl ABEL. 


CONTENTS. 


Language as the Expression of National 
Modes of Thought. 

The Conception of Love in some Ancient 
and Modern Langirages. 

The English Vorbs of Command. 
Semariology. 

Philological Methods. 


Tlio Connection between Diotionai'y and 
Grammar. 

Tbo Possibility of a Common Literary 
Language for all tSlav.s. 

Tlio Order and Position of Words in the 
L.at3n Sentence. 

The Coptic Language, 


The Origin of Language. 


Proving the signification of word.3 and forms to reflect a nation’s general 
view of the univer.se, the Author advocates a psyoliological .study of hingimgi', 
to .supplement the prevailing formali.sm of ordinary grammar. To tliis ond 
Phiglisli .and other familiar linguistic notions are tested by a new method of 
national .and international analysis, which combines tlio diction.ary and tiie 
grammar; the origin of language and tbo primitivo signifiranpo of sonxid.s 
are unravelloil in es.say.s, contaming.'strikmg rijfiult.s\>f etymological re- 
se.-irdi ; while in the eojinectian between philology, psycholouy, and politic.^, 
the hearing of linguistic lore upon the general concerns of inmikind is eon- 
du.Hivtdy evidenced. The iwo.st enjoyable faculty in the exerciHO, hut, 
fiHMjneiitly, the one least enjoyed in the study, speech, in ihe.se treatises, 
i.s sliown to constitute at once the most faithful and tliR mo.sb attractivo 
record of tho history of the Iiunian^ and, more especially, the national 
jiiimi. 
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Post 8vo, pp. vi.-— 208, cloth, iirice 8s. 6d, 

THE BHAGAVAD-OITA. 

TriinalateJ, witli Introduction and Notes, 
By JOHN DAVIES, M.A. (Cantab.) 


Post 8vo, i>p. xxiv. — 268, cloth, yjrice 9s, 

THE PHILOSOPHY OP THE ITPAHISHADS AHD 
AHOIENT INDIAN METAPHYSICS. 

As exhibited in a series of Articles contributed to the Calcutta Review. 

By AllOHIBxVLD EDWARD GOUGU, M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford ; 
Principal pf the Calcutta Madrasa. 


THE FOLLOWING WORKS ARE IN FREPARA TION 

Post Svo. 

UDANAVARGA. 

A CoLLECiroN' Off Veeses MOST THIS Buddhist, Canon. 

Compiled by DHABMATRI-TA. 

Beino the northern BUDDHIST VERSION off DHAMMAPADA. 

Translated from the Tibetan of Bkah-hgyur, with Notes, and 
Extracts from the Commentary of PradinaTarmaii, 

By W. AVOODVILLE ROCKHILL. 


Post 8vo, cloth. 

THE ODES OF HAFIZ: 

Being a Complete MetricxM, Tkanslation oe the Woeks of the 
Cheat Lyeic Poet of Peesia. 

By E. H. palmer., M.A., Lord Almoner’s Professor of 
Arabic in Llie University of Cambridge. 


Post Svo. 

THE SIX JEWELS OP THE LAW. 

f With Pali Texts and English. Translation, 

By R. morris, LL,D. 


In Two Volumes, post Svo, cloth. 

BUDDHIST RECORDS OP THE WESTERN WORLD, 
BEING TH;E SI-YU-KI BY HWBN THSANG. 
Translated from the Original Chinese, with Introduction, Index, &c., 
BY SAMUEL BEAL, 

Trinity College, Oamhridgo ; Professor of Chinese, University 
College, London. 
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THE APHORISMS OP THE SAHKHYA PHILOSOPHY 
OP KAPILA. : 

Withi Illustrative Extracts from the Oornmcntarics, 

By the late J. R. BALLANTYNE. 

Second Edition. Edited by EITZEDWAIID HALL. 


Post Svo, cloth. 


Ok, laws of MANU. 

A New Translation, with Introduction, Notes, &c. 

By A. 0. BURNELL, Ph.I)., O.I.E., a Foreign Jlomber of the Royal 
Danish Acadeidy, and Hon. hleruber of several Learned Societies. 

The Author of thi.s Ne^y Version, having long been a Judge in India, will 
pay particular attention to this boob, as it i.s used in tho Law Courts, &c. &c. 


LONDON : TBUDNETl & CO,, 57 akd 59 LUDG.ATE HILL. 
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